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TO    THE 


I         N         G. 


SIR, 

THE  Hlftory  of  the  Romans,  coIle£l:ed  from  the 
remains  of  antient  Authors,  has  been  often 
written  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe.  But 
a  relation  worthy  of  the  fubje^l,  fimple  and  unam- 
bitious of  ornament,  containing  in  the  parts  aa 
ufeful  detail,  and  in  the  whole  a  juft  rcprefentation, 
of  the  military  condu61  and  political  experience  of 
that  people,  appeared  to  me  to  be  ffill  wanting. 

Having  earneftly  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  defcifl, 
at  leall  in  what  relates  to   the  later  times  of  the 

8  Republic,, 


DEDICATION. 

Republic,  the  intension,  I  hope,  joined  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  will  juftify  my  humble 
defire  to  infcribe  this  Performance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  moft  profound  RefpefV, 

SIR, 

YOUR    MAJESTY'S 

Moll  faithful  Subje^:,    and 

Moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 


Edinburgh, 
February  i,  1783. 


ADAM    FERGUSON. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


^  I  ^  H  E  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  with  rcfped: 
A      to  the  geographical  names  ufed   in  the  following 
Hiftory,  that  the    Author  has    endeavoured   to    conform 
himfelf  to  common  pradtice.     This  is  fo  various  as  not 
to  ad"mit  of  any  general  rule.      Rome^  Athe?tSy  Italy ^  and 
Greece  are    ufed   for   Roma^  Athence^  Italia^  et  Grecia ; 
but  France^  Hungary^  and  Savoy,  are  not  ufed  for  Gaul^ 
Panonia-i  or   the  Allobroges.      Cities   and   races   of  men 
have  changed  fo  much,  that  we  cannot  employ  modern 
names  in  fpeaking  of  the   antients,  except  where  cuftom 
abfolutely  requires   it.      But   the   natural    features  of  the 
earth,   as    rivers,  feas,  and    mountains,   being  unchanged, 
are  exprefied  by  the  modern  name,  except  where  they  are 
better    known    by    their   antient  appellations,    as    in   the 
geography  of  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa.      This  mixture  of 
antient  and  modern  language  may  appear   exceptionable,, 
efpecially  in  the  Maps;   but  it  is   hoped  that  the  general 
intention^  to  render  the  fubje6l  as  clear  as  poflible,   will  be 
an  excufe  for  any  particular  difference  of  opinion  in  the- 
choice  of  names. 


Vol.  L 


ERRATA. 

;  Page  to,  line  3,  for  kas  ttiiAhave. 

15,  note,    bottom  of  the  page,    for  Polecola  YtiA  Poptictla, 

48,   line   penult    for  thei  tezA  their. 

-€0,  note  27,  for  C/.  C.  325  read  U.  C.  485, 

JifJ.  iarjiibjeilas  re.&A/ubjeBis. 
131,  line   25,  for  their  read  his, 
141,  — —  ult.   for  them  read  him. 
191,     ■         17,  iot  Lampa/cus  read   Lampfacut, 
215,  — —    8,    for  Penceui  read   Peneui. 
220,  ——  II,  for  Enijiaui  read  Enipeus. 

27  2 »  6>  for  iv^r^  read  ■wax. 

7,  ior  /acred  rites  read  a /acred  rite, 

351, 18,  for  r^«_/5>a  read  Thap/a. 

3S4, 24,  for  er  read  o/". 

381,  note    6,  for  rhetorics  read  rhetericorum. 

45^'   line    ig,  foi  mankind.     A  populous  tity  teni.  mankind,  a  populous  city, 
25 ,  for  /^/j  read  //&«>, 
j»6  for  c.'jjfr/  .•  wierr  read  othtrs.    Where, 
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THE 


HISTORY 

OF    THE 

PROGRESS    AND    TERMINATION 

OF     THE 

ROMAN      REPUBLIC. 


BOOK       I. 
CHAP.     I. 

The  SubjeSl. Suppofed  Origin  of  the  Roman  State. Its  Govern- 
ment.  The    King. Senate. People. Curia. CV/;- 

turies. Tribes. Religion. The    Triumph.  • Original 

Maxims. Progrefs  of  the  State  under  its  Kings. Change  to 

a  Republic. 

TH  E   Roman  State  was  onginally  a  fmall  principality,  and    BOOK  I. 
one  of  the  many  little  cantons,  which,  under  the  denomi-  "    ' 

nation  of  Latins,  occupied  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Anio  to  the  Sea,  and  from  Oflia  to  Circeil 
on  the  coaft.  Within  this  narrow  tra(£t,  reaching  in  breadth  in- 
land no  more  than  fixteen  miles,  and  extending  on  the  coaft  about 
fifty  miles,  the  Latins  are  faid  to  have  formed  no  lefs  than  forty- 
VoL.  I.  B  feven 


THE   PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 

feven  nidependent  ftates  ' ;  each  of  whom  had  a  feparate  capital  or 
ftrong  hold,  to  which  they  occafionally  retired  for  fafety,  with  their 
cattle  and  other  effeds,  and*from  which  they  made  frequent  wars  oa 
each  other".  The  country,  divided  into  fo  many  feparate  terri- 
tories, we  may  confider  as  refembling  fome  of  the  lately  difcovered 
iflands  in  the  Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean  ^,  where  every  height  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  fortrels,  and  every  little  townfhip,  that  can  maintain 
its  pofTeffions,  as  a  feparate  flate.  Among  fettlements  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  the  Romans,  though  they  were  originally  no  way  diftinguiihed 
in  point  of  pofleffions  or  numbers,  yet,  in  confequence  of  fome  fu- 
periority  of  inilitution  or  charader,  they  came  to  have  a  decided  af- 
cendant. 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Liris  on  the  other,  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were  pofTefled,  in  the  fame  manner  with  La- 
tium,  by  different  races  of  men,  who,  under  various  denominations  of 
Etrurians,  Samnites,  Campanlans,  and  others,  formed  a  multiplicity  of 
little  nations,  united  by  leagues  for  common  fafety,  and  ranged  un- 
der oppofite  interefts,  with  a  view  to  fome  balance  of  power  which 
they  endeavoured  to  maintain.  The  peninfula  towards  one  extre- 
mity ■*,  was  from  time  immemorial  peopled  with  Grecian  colonies. 
Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate,  over- 
run by  nations  of  Gaulifli  extradlion  \ 

The  land  throughout,  in  refpedt  to  fituation,  climate,  and  foil, 
was  highly  favoured,  diverfified  with  mountain  and  plain,  well 
wooded  and  watered,  repleniflied  with  ufeful  materials,  fit  to  yield 
pafture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abundance  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil.  And,  what  is  ftill  of  more  importance,  was  already  become 
the  flourifhing  nurfery  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and  vigorous  in 
their  purfuits,  though,  in  refpedt  to  many  arts  and  inventions,  yet  in 
a  ftate  of  great  fimplicity  or  ignorance. 

'  Dionyf.  Halicar.  lib.  iv.  *  Magna  Graecia. 

*  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  &c.  '  Gallia  Cifalpina. 

■3  See  Cook's  Voyage  to  New  Zealand. 

The 


OF    THE    ROMAN    REPUBLIC.  ^ 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  firft  ftep  to  dominion  by  becoming  CHAP, 
beads  of  the  Latian  confederacy,  continued  their  progrefs  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Italy  ;  or,  after  many  ftruggles  with  nations  poflefied 
of  refources  fnnilar  to  their  ovvn,  united  the  forces  of  that  country 
under  their  ovrn  diredion,  became  the  conquerors  of  many  king- 
doms in  Afia  and  Afi'ica,  as  well  as  in  Europe  ;  and  formed  an  em- 
pire, if  not  the  mod  extenfive,  at  leaft  the  moft  fplendid  of  any  that 
is  known  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  In  pofleffion  of  this  feeming 
advantage,  however,  they  were  unable  to  preferve  their  own  infti- 
tutions  ;  they  became,  together  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made,  a 
prey  to  military  government,  and  a  fignal  example  of  the  viciffitudes 
to  which  pi-ofperous  nations  are  expofed. 

This  mighty  ftate,  remarkable  for  the  fmallnefs  of  its  origin,  as 
well  as  for  the  greatnefs  to  which  it  attained,  has,  by  the  fplcndor 
of  its  national  exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  by  the  Vi^if- 
dom  of  its  councils,  or  by  its  internal  revolutions  and  reverfes  of  for- 
tune, ever  been  a  principal  obje£l  of  hiftory  to  all  the  more  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  weftern  world.  To  know  it  well,  is  to  know 
mankind  ;  and  to  have  feen  our  fpecies  under  the  faireft  afpe<fl  of 
great  ability,  integrity,  and  courage.  There  is  a  merit  in  attempt- 
ing to  promote  the  lludy  of  this  fubjed:,  even  if  the  efiedl  fliould 
not  correfpond  with  the  defign. 

Under  this  impreffion  the  following  narrative  was  undertaken,  and 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  great  revolution,  by  which  the  republican 
form  of  government  was  exchanged  for  defpotifm ;  and  by  which 
the  Roman  people,  from  being  joint  fovereigns  of  a  great  empire, 
became,  together  with  their  own  provinces,  the  fubjeds,  and  often 
the  prey,  of  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  cruel  to  both. 

As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  greateft  abilities,  poflefied  of 
every  art,  and  furniihed  with  the  moft  ample  refources,  were  ading 

B  2  in 
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BOOK    in  concert  together,  or  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  the  fcene  is  likely 

.—^    to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought  the  utmoft  range  or  extent  of  the 

human  powers  ;  and  to  furnifh  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  tranfadlions 
any  way  fimilar,  with  models  by  which  they  may  profit,  and  from 
which  they  may  form  found  principles  of  conduit,  derived  from 
experience,  and  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  higheft  authority. 

The  event  which  makes  the  principal  obje(£t  of  this  Hiftory,  has 
been  fometimes  confidered  as  a  point  of  feparation  between  two  pe- 
riods, which  have  been  accordingly  treated  apart — the  period  of  the 
republic,  and  that  of  the  monarchy.  During  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  firft  period,  the  Romans  were  highly  diftinguiflied  by  their  ge- 
nius, magnanimity,  and  national  fpirit,  and  made  fuitable  attain- 
ments in  what  are  the  ordinary  objects  of  purfuit — wealth  and  do- 
minion. In  the  fecond  period  they  continued  for  fome  time  to  profit 
by  the  attainments  which  were  made  in  the  former,  and  while  they 
walked  in  the  tra£t  of  the  commonwealth,  or  pradlifed  the  arts  and 
retained  the  leflbns  which  former  ages  had  taught,  ftill  kept  their  pof- 
feffions.  But  after  the  fprings  of  political  life,  which  were  wound 
up  in  the  republic,  had  fome  time  ceafed  to  adl ;  when  the  ftate  was 
become  the  concern  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  the  veftige  of  former 
movements  were  effaced,  the  national  charader  declined,  and  the 
power  of  a  great  empire  became  unable  to  preferve  what  a  fmall  re- 
public had  acquired.  The  exam-ple,  whether  to  be  fliunned  or  imi- 
tated, is  certainly  inftrudive  in  either  period  ;  but  moft  fo  in  the 
tranfition  that  was  made  from  one  to  the  other;  and  in  the  for- 
feiture of  thofe  public  advantages,  of  which  the  Roman  people,  in 
fome  part  of  their  courfe,  availed  themfelves  with  fo  much  diftindion, 
and  which,  in  the  fequel,  they  abufed  with  fo  much  diforder  at  home, 
and  oppreffion  of  their  fubjeds  abroad. 

With  this  objed  before   me,  I   haften  to  enter  on  the  fcenes  in 
■which  it  begins  to  appear ;  and  fhall  not  dwell  upon  the  hiftory  of 

the 
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the  firft  ages  of  Rome ;  nor  (lop  to  colled  particulars  relating  to  tl^.e    C  H  A  i>, 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  commonwealth,  longer  than  is  neceffliry 
to  aid  the  reader  in  recollecting  the  circumflances  which  formed  the 
conjundure  in  which  this  interefting  change  began  to  take  place. 

For  this  purpofe,  indeed,  a  general  defcription  of  the  ftate  and  its 
territory,  fuch  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  this  tranfadlion, 
might  have  been  fufficient ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precife  point 
at  which  caufes  begin  to  operate,  or  at  which  effects  are  complete,  I 
have  indulged  myl'elf  in  looking  back  to  the  origin  of  this  famous 
republic,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  and  {hall  leave  the  reader  to  de- 
termine, at  what  time  he  will  fijppofe  the  period  of  authentic  hiflory 
to  begin,  or  at  what  time  he  will  fuppofe  the  caufes  of  this  revo- 
lution to  operate,  and  to  produce  their  eifeds. 

As  it  is  impoffible  to  give,  in  mere  defcription,  a  fatisfadory  ac- 
count of  a  fubjed  which  is  in  its  nature  progreffive  and  fluduating, 
or  to  explain  political  eftablifhments  without  fome  reference  to  the 
occafions  from  whence  they  arofe,  I  have,  upon  thefe  accounts,  en- 
deavoured to  give,  even  to  the  firft  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of 
narration ;  and,  together  with  the  progrefs  of  political  inftitutions  in 
the  ftate,  remarked  its  territorial  acquifitions  and  conquefts,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  principal  ob- 
jed  of  the  hiftory  prefents  itfelf,  I  ftiall  wiih,.  as  far  as  my  talents 
and  the  materials  before  me  allow,  to  fill  up  the  naiTation,  and 
give  to  every  fcene  of  the  tranfadion  its  complete  detail.  When  this 
is  done,  and  the  cataftrophe  is  pafled,  I  fliall  wifti  again  to  contrad 
my  narration ;  and  as  I  open  with  a  fummary  account  of  what  pre- 
ceded my  period,  clofe  with  a  fimilar  view  of  its  fequel. 

The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  made  their  fettlement  in  the  end  of 
the  fixth,  or  beginning  of  the  feventh  Olympiad*,  about  two  hundred; 

*  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  i. 

years. 
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B  O^O  K  years  before  the  acceflion  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  feveti 
\ — ^ — '  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  ^ra,  and  long  before  the  date  of 
any  authentic  profane  hiftory  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  ftory 
is  minute  and  circumftantial  ;  but  on  this  account  is  the  more  to  be 
fufpe£ted  of  fidion :  And  in  many  parts,  befides  that  of  the  fable, 
with  which  it  is  confefledly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blameable 
fcepticifm,  be  rejeded  as  the  conjedure  of  ingenious  men,  or  the 
embellifhments  of  a  mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  other  profane  hiftory  of  the  fame  times,  and  labours 
under  the  obfcurity  which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  other 
nations '. 

That  the  Roman  ftate  was  originally  a  fmall  one,  and  came  by 
degrees  to  its  greatnefs,  cannot  be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  fafely 
admit  on  the  faith  of  tradition,  or  in  this  inftance,  infer,  from  the 
continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a  progrefs  which  the  people  were 
ftill  making,  after  they  became  an  objed  of  obfervation  to  other  na- 
tions \  and  after  they  began  to  keep  records  of  their  own  :  That  they 
had  been  an  aflemblage  of  herdfmen  and  warriors,  ignorant  of  let- 
ters, of  money,  and  of  commercial  arts,  enured  to  depredation  and 
violence,  and  fubfifting  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  fpoils  of  their  enemies,  may  be  fafely  admitted ;  becaufe  we  find 
them,  in  the  moft  authentic  parts  of  their  hiftory,  fupplying  thefe 
defeds,  and  coming  forward  in  the  fame  diredion,  and  confequently 
proceeding  from  the  fame  origin,  with  other  rude  nations;  being,  in 
reality,  a  horde  of  ignorant  barbarians,  though  likely  to  become  an 
accomplifhed  nation. 

In  the  firft  accounts  of  their  fettlement,  it  is  faid  that  they  muf- 
tered  three  thoufand  men  on  foot  and  three  hundred  on  horfeback ". 
Their  eftabliihment  being  effeded  by  furprife  or  by  force,  and  their 

7  Liv.  lib.  vi.  »  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  i.  »  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

people 
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people  confiding  of  armed  men.  who  had  every  acqulfitlon  to  miike    CHAP. 

at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  naturally   in  a  ftate    w — ,- — » 

of  war  with  the  country  around  them.     They  took  poll:  on  the  Pa- 

latium,  a  fmall   height  on   the   Tiber,  which,  according   to   former 

traditions,  had  been   previoufly  occupied   by  five  different  races  of 

men,  who,  in   a   country   fo   precariouHy   fettled,   were   frequently 

changing  their  places  '°.     Their  city  was  the  firft  model  of  a  Roman 

camp,  fortified  with  a  fquare  breaft-work  and  ditch,  to  ferve  as  an 

occafional  retreat  to  themfelves   and  their  cattle.     Their  leader,  or 

chief,  was  the  fole  magiftrate  or  officer,  either  civil  or  military.     The 

members  of  the   commonwealth  were   diftinguifhed   into  different 

claffes  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  Patron 

and  Client.     "  The  Patron,"  fays  Dionyfius,  "  was  to  protedt,  to 

"  give  counfel ;  and,  whether  prefent  or  abfent,  was  to  his  clients 

*'  what  the  father  is  to  his  family.     The  Clients,  in  return,  were  to 

"  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  their  Patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his 

*'  children  in  marriage ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  his  being  taken  by  an  ene- 

"  my,  were  to   pay  his  ranfom  ;   or  of  his  being  condemned  in  a 

"  fine,  were  to  difcharge  it  for  him  "." 

The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in  other  rude  focieties, 
were  yet  imperfe£tly  marked.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
lead  in  war,  and  to  rule  in  peace  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  no  more 
wiftied  to  deliberate,  than  to  fight  alone  j  and,  though  he  may  have 
done  either  occafionally,  yet  numbers  of  his  followers  were  ever 
ready  to  attend  him  in  both.  The  people  acknowledged  him  as  their 
leader,  or  prince ;  but  they  themfelves,  as  in  other  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind,  were  accuftomed,  on  remarkable  occafions,  to  afTemble ; 
and,  without  any  concerted  form  of  democracy,  became  the  fovereign 
power,  as  often  as  their  paffions  engaged  them  to  act  in  a  body.  The 
fuperior  clafs  of  the  people  as  naturally  came  to  have  their  meetings 

'°  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  i.  "  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  lo. 

I  apart^ 
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BOOK  apart,  and  may  have  afTembled  frequently,  when  the  occafion  was 
not  fufficient  to  requu-e  the  attention  of  the  whole  ".  Hence  pro- 
bably the  eftablUhments  of  the  fcnate  and  of  the  popular  aflemblies, 
which  were  called  the  Comit'ia^  and  were  both  of  fo  early  a  date  as  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  firft  of  their  kings  "- 

Even  tliis  founder  of  the  ftate,  we  are  told,  was  diftinguifhed  by 
his  ufhers  or  lidtors  carrying  before  him  the  axe  and  the  rods,  as  the 
emblems  of  his  power,  and  the  inftruments  of  his  juftice.  The  names 
of  the  fenators  were  entered  in  a  lift,  and  they  weref  feparately  called 
to  their  meetings.  AiTemblies  of  the  People  were  intimated  by  the 
found  of  a  horn.  The  citizens  were  diftinguifhed  into  Curix,  Centuries, 
and  Tribes ;  divifions  under  which  they  formed  their  feveral  com- 
partments, for  military  array,  religious  ceremonies,  or  political  deli-  - 
berations.  When  met  to  decide  on  any  public  queftion,  each  divi- 
fion  apart  collefted  the  votes  of  its  members,  from  thence  formed  a 
vote  for  the  Curia  or  Century ;  and,  by  the  majority  of  thefe,  deter- 
mined the  whole.  The  Curiae  were  fraternities,  or  divifions  of  the 
people,  which  met  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  :  each  had 
its  feparate  prieft,  and  place  of  affembly.  When  the  Curia;  were 
called  on  matters  of  ftate,  they  retained  part  of  their  religious  forms  j 
opened  their  meeting  with  obferving  the  aufpices,  or  ligns  of  futurity  j 
and  if  thefe  were  unfavourable,  could  not  proceed  on  bufmefs.  The 
Augurs,  therefore,  in  this  mode  of  aflembly,  had  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  People. 

The  Centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful  idea,  to  make  power 
accompany  wealth.  The  people  were  divided  into  clafles,  according 
to  the  rate  of  their  fortunes  :  each  clafs  was  divided  into  Centuries  ; 
but  the  number  of  Centuries  in  the  different  clafles  was  fo  unequal, 
that  thofe  of  the  firft  or  richeft  clafs  made  a  majority  of  the  whole  ; 
and  when  the  Centuries  of  this  clafs  were  unanimous,  they  decided 

"■  Deminoribus  rebus  Principes,  demajoribusomnesconfultant.  Tacit,  de  Moribus  Germ. 
'^  Dioiiyf.  lib.  i, 

the 
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the  qucftlon.  By  this  inftitution,  the  rich  were  mafters  of  tlic  le- 
giflature,  though  not  without  feme  compenfation  to  the  poor,  as  the 
feveral  claffes  were  charged  with  taxes  and  pubUc  fervices,  in  the 
fame  proportion  in  which  they  were  vefted  with  power. 

The  people,  when  thus  aflembled,  were  diftinguifhed  in  their 
claiTes  by  their  enfigns  and  arms,  and,  though  called  together  on 
political  affairs,  were  termed  the  army  '\ 

In  the  firft  ages  of  this  principality  or  commonwealth,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  were  held  firll  by  Curiar,  and  afterwards  by  Cen- 
turies. The  pradlice  of  voting  by  Tribes  was  of  a  later  date  than 
either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular  party  to  exclude  the  aufpices, 
to  \eve\  the  condition  of  ranks,  and  by  thefe  means  to  turn  the  chan- 
nels of  power  in  their  ev»'n  favour.  The  people  were  formed 
into  their  Glafies  and  Centuries,  to  eleft  their  officers,  to  enadt 
laws,  or  to  deliberate  on  other  a^airs  of  ftate  ;  but  they  did  not 
without  ftruggle  or  contefl  always  acquiefce  in  this  mode  of  af- 
fembly.  The  poorer  citizens  often  infifted  to  be  called  in  the  Curise, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the  rich 
■would  have  referred  to  the  Centuries  alone.  The  queftlon  on  thefe 
occafions  went  to  the  foundation  of  the  conflitution,  and  implied  a 
doubt  whether  the  flate  was  to  be  governed  by  the  balance  of  num- 
bers, or  the  balance  of  property  '*. 


"  "Dlonyf.   Hal.    lib.  iv.    c.   16,  17,    iS. 
tiv.  lib.  i.  c.  43. 

'♦  State  of  the  Clafles  and  Centuries  at  the 
eftablilliment  of  the  Cenfu5  : 

Valuation. 


Clifti  Roman. 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

Total 
Firft  Clafs 


100,000 
75,000 
50,000 
25,000 
SI, 000 


Sterling, 

I.  s. 

322  18 

242  3 

161  9 

80  14 

35  1° 


M?jority  of  the  firft  Clafc 

Vol.  I. 


N"  of  Cent. 

98 
21 
Z'l 
21 

3' 
I 

193  From 
98  6ub. 

9; 
3 


A  property  of  100,000  ."ITes  or  pounds  of 
copper  intitled  the  owner  to  a  place  in  the 
firft  Clafs,  75,000  to  a  piac?  in  the  fecond, 
50,000  to  a  place  in  the  third,  25,000  to.  a 
place  in  the  fourth,  11,000  to  a  place  in  the 
fifth,  and  the  remainder  of  ;he  people,  hav- 
ing no  valuation,  or  having  iefs'  than  thatftf 
the  fifth  Ciafs,  were  thrown  into  the  fixth  or 
laft  Clafs.  Tiie  whole  were  divided  into  19-^ 
.Centuries,  of  which  the  firft  Clafs  contained 
80  Centuries  of  foot,  and  iS  of  horfemert, 
in  .ill  98  ;  being  a  majority  ©f  the  whole. 
The  fi.Kth  Clafs  formed  no  more  than  one 
Century,  as  appe.-\rs  from  the  infpeftion  of 
the  preceding  table. 

;  To 
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To  thefe  original  fprings  of  the  political  frame  may  be  joined  thofe 
of  religion,  which  in  all  governments  muft  have  a  confiderable  force  ; 
and  in  this  has  always  been  fuppofed  a  principal  power  to  regulate  its 
movements.  Here  indeed,  there  being  no  diftindion  of  clergy  and 
laity,  the  authority  of  the  ftatefman,  augur,  and  prieft,  was  united 
in  the  fame  perfons,  or  in  the  fame  orders  of  men  :  and  as,  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen,  notwithftanding  the  high  meafure  of  his  fii- 
perftition,  the  fword  of  ftate  was  preferred  to  the  altar,  the  politician 
and  warrior  availed  himfelf  of  the  refped;  which  was  paid  to  the 
prieft,  and  made  fuperftition  itfclf  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  ftate. 
With  prefages  and  prodigies  he  encouraged  or  reftrained  the  people 
in  their  defires  and  purfuits  ;  he  bound  them  with  vows  and  with 
oaths,  to  a  degree  that  has  not  been  equalled  by  mankind  in  any  other 
inftance ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  circumftance  in  particular,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  feeds  of  Roman  greatnefs  were  laid  in 
the  implicit  refpedl  with  which  every  citizen  revered  the  firft  inftitu- 
tions  of  his  country  '\ 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  were  impelled  in  the  firft  ftate  of 
their  fettlement,  made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  vanquifh  fome  of  their 
neighbours,  or  to  perifti  in  the  attempt.  Valour,  accordingly,  in 
their  eftimation,  was  the  principal  quaHty  of  human  nature,  and  the 
defeat  of  an  enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  Every  leader  who  ob- 
tained a  vidory  made  h?s  entry  at  Rome  in  proceflion  ;  and  this  gave 
rife  to  the  triumph,  which  continued,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  age  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  be  the  higheft  objed  of  ambition. 

Hlftorians,  admiring  the  eifed  of  this  and  of  other  pradices  of 
an  early  date  among  the  Romans,  have  reprefented  their  founder,  and 
his  immediate  fucceffors,  as  philoibphers,  ftatefmen,  and  able  tutors, 
who,  with  a  perfed  forefight  of  the  confequences,  fuggefted  the  max- 
ims v/hich  gave  fo  happy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  infant 

'=  See  Machiavel's  Difcourfes  on  Livy. 

republic. 
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republic.     They  are  faid  to  have  taught,  that  by  frugaUty  and  valour     ^  IT  A  P. 

the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay    « j-— — ' 

"wafte  the  lands  which  they  conquered,  but  to  poffefs  them  with  co- 
lonies of  their  own  people :  that  they  ought  not  to  flay  the  van- 
quifhed,  but  tranlport  their  captives  to  Rome,  as  an  acceffion  to  the 
number  of  their  own  citizens :  that  they  ought  not  to  make  war 
without  provocation,  nor  to  commence  hoftilities  until  they  had  de- 
manded and  had  been  refufed  reparation  of  wrongs.  In  Vv'hatever 
degree  we  fuppofe  thefe  maxims  to  have  been  exprefled  or  under- 
ftood  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  certain  that  the  fuccefsful  con- 
dud  of  the  ftate  in  thefe  particulars  was  fufficient  to  have  fuggefted 
the  idea  that  they  were  known. 

To  the  other  fortunate  cuftoms  which  may  be  traced  up  to  thofe 
early  times  of  the  ftate,  we  may  join  that  of  the  Cenfus,  by  which 
the  people,  at  every  period  of  five  years,  took  a  regular  account  of 
the  numbers  and  eftates  of  their  citizens,  as  the  beft  meafure  they 
could  have  of  their  own  progrefs  or  decline,  and  the  fureft  teft  of 
their  policy  and  condudl  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  firft  period  of  their  hiftory  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  feven  kings  '*,  to  each  of  whom  they  afcribed  the  invention 
of  their  feveral  inftitutions.  To  Romulus,  the  mixed  form  of  their 
government,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fenate  and  aflemblies  of  the 
people,  the  ranks  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  the  relations  of  patron 
and  client.  To  Numa,  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  their  regard 
to  oaths.  To  Servius  Tullius,  the  Cenfus,  or  periodical  mufter ; 
and  fo  on.  But  Vv^hether  we  fuppofe  thefe  inftitutions  to  have  been 
the  fuggeftion  of  particular  occafions,  or  .the  invention  of  ingenious 
men,  direded  by  a  deep  premeditation  of  all  their  effeds,  there  is 
no  4oubt  that  fuch  inftitutions  exifted  in  very  early  times,  and  ferved 

"«  Romulus,  Nuraa,  Tullus  Hoftilius,  Ancus  Martins,  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Servius  Tul- 
lius, Tarquinius  Superbus. 
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BOOK     £s   the  foundation  of  that   policy  which   diftinguifhed  the  Roman 

< ,L__.    flats. 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  faid  to  have  kfted  two  hundred  and 
fbrty-four  years,  a  period  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and 
the  extent  of  their  fettlement,  had  greatly  increafed.  During  this 
period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  their  neighbours  to  Rome,  and 
fent  many  of  their  own  people  to  occupy  fettlements  abroad.  By 
the  inrolment  of  aliens,  they  procured  a  certain  increafe  of  people  ; 
and  by  fpreading  their  colonies  around,  they  made  acquifitions  of 
terrilorj^,  and  extended  the  nurfery  of  R.oman  citizen?.  We  lind, 
neverthelefs,  that,  by  the  laft  part  of  this  policy,  they  incurred  a 
danger  of  lofmg  the  people  whom  they  thus  ellabufhed  or  bred  up 
in  new  fettlements,  however  little  removed  from  the  metropolis. 
Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  conhdcr  themfelves  as  the  citizens  of 
one  place,  and  inhabitants  of  another.  In  departing  from  Rome,  the 
Colonifts  ceafed  to  be  inrolled  in  any  tribe  or  ward  of  that  city,  or 
of  its  diftridx  ;  or  to  be  ranked  in  any  clafs  of  the  people.  They 
ceafed,  of  courfe,  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  any  of  the  afl'embliee, 
which  they  no  longer  attended.  They  formed  notions  of  an  intercft 
feparate  from  that  of  their  original  country,  fo  much,  that  the  co- 
lonies which  had  been  planted  by  one  prince,  refilled  the  power  of 
his  fucceflbrs  ;  and  conquefts,  where  the  Roman  citizens  were  mixed 
with  the  natives,. in  order  to  keep  them  in  fubje<3:ion,  were  fometimes 
in  danger  of  being  lofi:.  The  colony  itfelf  took  a  part  in  the  dif- 
contents  of  the  people,  they  were  fent  to  reftrain,  and  became 
p-irties  with  the  vanqulfhed  in  their  quarrel  with  the  vidors  ". 
But,  notwithftanding  frequent  inftances  of  this  fort  among  the 
Roman  colonies,,  the  memory  of  their  defcent  and  the  ties  of 
confanguinityj,  the  pride  of  their  diftindion  as  Romans,  the  ca- 
pacity which  every  colonift  retained  of  returning  to  Rome,  and 
of  being  reinftatcd  in  the  rolls  of  the  people,  for  the  mod  part  pre- 

"  Liv.  lib.  iii,  c.  4. 

ferved 
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ferved  their  attachment  to  Rome,  and  made  them  ftill  a  part  of  her 
ftrength,  and  a  principal  ibiu-ce  of  her  greatnefs. 

During  this  period  of  the  kingly  government,  the  numbers  that 
\%-ere  inrolled  in  the  city  and  its  territory  increafed  from  three  thou- 
fand  and  two  hundred  to  eighty  thoufand  men  of  an  age  fit  to  carry 
arms".  The  number  of  Roman  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city  wa;; 
augmented  from  three  to  twenty-one.  The  kingdom  itfelf  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Latium,  and  had  an  intimate  alliance  witli 
the  whole  of  it.  The  city  of  Rome  was  become  the  principal 
reibrt  of  all  the  Latin  confederates,  the  place  of  their  meetings 
for  devotion  or  pleafure,,  and  the  ieat  of  their  political  con- 
fultatlons  ''- 

To  accommodate  and  fecure  this  populous  and  growing  commu- 
nity, feveral  cf  the  heights  contiguous  to  their  original  fettlement 
were^  during  the  fame  period,  fucceflively  occupied,  the  marlhes 
between  thcin.  were  drained  by  excavations  and  works  of  great 
magnificence,,  of  which  a  confiderable  part  is  ftlll  entire.  The  city 
itfelf,  inftead  of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  iurrounded  with  towers  and 

battlements  of  hewn  (lone  ^°. 

So 


CHAP. 

I. 
I , J 


""Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 

■'  Dionyf.  Hal.   lib.  iv.   p   250. 

^"  The  ftones  employed  in  building  tlie 
walls  of  Rotne  were  faid  each  to  have  been 
{ufficient  to  loid  a  cart. 

The  common  fewers  were  executed  at  a 
great  expeuoe.  It  was  propofed  that  they 
fkould  be  of  fufE:ient  dimenfions  to  admit  a 
waggon  loaded  with  hay  (Plin.  lib.  xxx\i. 
c.  15.).  When  the fe  common  fewers  came  to  be 
obftrufted,  ir  out  of  repair,  under  the  repub- 
lic, the  Cenfors  contra(5led  to  pay  a  thoufand 
talents,  or  aSont  iq3,ooo1.  for  cleariiig  and 
repairing  them  (Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  iii  c  67.). 
They  were  again  in  difrepair  at  the  acceffion 
of  Auguftus  Cxfar,  and  the  reinftating  thfm 
is    mentioned    amoii?    the    great    woiki.   of 


Agrippa.  He  is  uid  to  have  turned  ti.f 
courfe  of  feven  rivers  into  thefe  fubterraneoui 
paffages,  to  have  made  them  navigable,  and 
to  have  ailunlly  parted  in  barges  under  the 
flreets  and  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe  worl;s 
are  iHll  fuppofed  to  remain  ;  bur,  as  they 
exceed  the  power  and  refources  of  the  prefer t 
city  to  keep  them  in  repair,  they  are  o'lite 
concealed,  except  at  one  or  two  places.  They 
were,  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman  g;eatnefs,  and 
flill  are,  reekunsd  among  the  wonders  of  thp 
world  (Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  ^8  )  ;  and  yet  they  arr 
faid  to  have  been  works  of  the  elder  Tarcjuin, 
a  prince  w'k  le  territory  did  not  extend, 
in  anv  direiftion,  above  fixteen  miles;  an(t. 
Oil'  this  fi'ppolition,  they  muft  have  been 
m.ide    to    accommodate    a    city    that    was 

calculated 
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BOOK        So  far  it  appears,  that  while  every  fucceffive  prince  gratified  his 

< ,, >    own   ambition  by   fubduing  feme  neighbouring   diftridl  or  village, 

lep^ibffc."'  and  brought  an  acceflion  of  riches  or  territory  to  his  country,  the 
,  genius  of  monarchy  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  rifing  em- 
pire. But  when  princes  became  fatiated  with  conquefts  abroad,  or 
began  to  meditate  fchemes  to  increafe  their  own  importance  at  home, 
their  ambition  took  a  different  direction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at 
making  the  kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more  fubfervient  to  their 
pleafure.  Under  this  diredion  of  the  monarch's  ambition,  the  ftate, 
as  Montefquieu  obferves,  was  likely  to  become  ftationary,  or  e.ven  to 
decline.  A  revolution  became  necelTary,  in  order  to  preferve  it  in 
its  former  progreffive  ftate. 
U.  C.  244.  Such  a  revolution,  we  are  told,  took  its  rife  from  the  refentments 

of  the  people,  excited  by  abufes  of  power,  and  was  haftened  by  a 
momentary  indignation,  roufed  by  an  infult  offered  by  a  fon  of  the 
king  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  political  evils  which  this  revolu- 
tion was  intended  to  remedy  were,  tbejlate  of  degradation  and  weak- 
nefs  to  ivbich  the  Senate  had  been  reduced,  the  nfurpation  of  hereditary 
fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and  the  general  abufes  of  gover?iment,  fuitable 
remedies  were  fought  for  to  thefe  evils,   by  reftoring  the  numbers 

calculated  cliiefly  for  the  reception  of  cat-  and  may  have  been   the  remains  of  a  more 

tie,    herdfmen,     and    banditti.       Rude   na-  ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  fol- 

clions  fomctimes  execute  works  of  great  mag-  lowers  of  Romulus  fettled,  as  the  Arabs  now 

iiificence,  as  fortrefles  and  temples,   for  the  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 

purpofes  of  war  and  fuperllition  ;   but  feldom  Balbeck.      Livy    owns,     that    the   common 

palaces,  and  ftill  more  feldom  works  of  mere  fewers  \vere  not  accommodated  to  the  plan 

convenience  and  cleanlinefs,    in  which,   for  of  Rome,  as  it  was  laid  out  in   his   time; 

the  moft  part,  they  are  long  defedlive.     It  is  they   were    carried   in   direftions   acrofs   the 

not  unreafonablc,  therefore,   to  quellion  the  flreets,    and   parted   under   buildings  of  the 

authority  of  tradition  in  refpeft  to  this  liiigu-  greateft    antiquity.       This  derangement  in- 

lar  monument  of  antiquity,  which  fo  greatly  deed  he  imputes  to  the  hally  rebuilding  of 

exceeds  what  the  beft  accommodated  city  of  the  city  after  its  deftruftion  by  the  Gauls  ; 

modern  Europe  could  undertake  for  its  own  but  hafte,  it  is  probable,  would  have  deter- 

conveniency.     And   as  thofe  works  are  ftill  mined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  foun- 

entire,  and  may  continue  fo  for  thoufands  of  dations,  or  at  leaft  not  to  change  them  fo 

years,   it  may  be  fufpefted  that  they  were  much  as  to   crofs   the   diredion  of  former 

even  prior  to  the  fettlement  of  Romulus,  ftreets. 

and 
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and  power  of  the  Senate,  by  abolifhlng  the  royalty,  and  by  fubfli-    CHAP, 
tuting  in.  its  place  an  eledlive  and  temporary  magiflracy.  .     -  '_    j 

The  principal  part  of  the  revolution  confifted  in  fubftituting  the 
Confuls,  two  annual  magiftrates,  in  place  of  the  King.  Thefc  offi- 
cers were  chofen  in  the  afiembly  of  the  Centuries.  The  officer  who 
was  to  prefide  at  the  election  eretfled  his  ftandard,  and  pitched  his 
ter.t  in  the  field  of  Mars  *',  a  meadow  which  lay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to  him  in  arms, 
and,  diftinguifhed  by  the  enfigns  and  armour  of  their  different  elaffes, 
proceeded  to  make  their  eledtion. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  furp.rifed  while  its  defenders  were  thus 
abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard  was  ported,  with  its  colours  difplayed, 
on  the  Janiculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which  overlooked 
the  river  and  contiguous  plains.  If  an  enemy  appeared  during  the 
election,  the  guard  had  orders  to  ftrike  their  enfign ;  and  on  this 
fignal  eveiy  Century  repaired  to  its  poft  of  alarm,  and  queilions  of 
ftate  were  fufpended  until  the  danger  was  removed.  As  it  became 
an  article  of  fuperftition,  that  the  Centiuies  could  not  proceed  in  any 
bufinefs  without  having  an  enfign  difplayed  on  the  Janiculum,  it 
was  in  the  pov/er  of  any  perfon,  by  ftriking  the  enfign,  to  break  up 
an  afiembly  of  the  people  :  and  this  expedient  for  fl:opping  the  pro- 
grefs  of  any  bufinefs  was  accordingly  made  ufe  of  at  different  times 
to  the  end  of  the  republic  ''\ 

It  was  meant  that  the  Confuls  fliould  fucceed  to  all  the  powers  of 
the  King ;  and  in  order  to  enforce  their  authority,  a  penalty  of  five 
oxen  and  two  flieep  was  denounced  againft  every  perfon  who  refufed 
to  obey  them  ^\  Their  joint  and  divided  command,  with  the  li- 
mited term  of  one  year,  which  was  to  be  the  duration  of  their  power, 
were  thought  iufficient  fecurities  againft  the  abufe  of  it. 

"  Campus  Manius.  "  See  Book  III.  Chap.  Ill,  "  p^utarch.  in  Vit.  Polecalx, 

The 
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I. 


The  government,  by  this  revohation,  devolved  on  the  fenate  and 
nobles.  The  Plebeians,  in  the  flrft  formation  of  it,  were  favoured 
by  the  admiffion  of  a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  fill  up  the  fe- 
nate, which  had  been  reduced  in  its  numbers  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
late  king  ;  and  they  were  declared,  in  cafe  of  any  opprefTion,  to  have 
a  right  of  appeal  from  any  fentence  or  command  of  the  magiftrate  to 
an  affembly  of  the  people  at  large.  This  was  imderftood  to  be  the 
great  charter  of  every  citizen.  But  the  Patricians  alone  could  be 
chofen  into  the  newly  eftablifhed  offices  of  ftate.  They  alone  were 
to  furnifh  the  ordinary  fucceffion  of  members  to  the  fenate,  and,  by 
fheir  inrolment  in  the  firft  and  fecond  claffes,  to  have  a  decided 
majority  in  all  the  meetings  or  comithi  of  the  Centuries  '* ;  that  is, 
in  all  aflemblies  of  the  people  that  were  called  to  elc£t  officers  of  ftate, 
to  enadl  laws,  or  to  judge  of  appeals.  By  thefe  feveral  provifions  in 
their  favour,  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  a  complete  ariftocracv,  which 
they  claimed  as  hereditary  in  their  families,  but  which  they  were  not 
likely  to  retain,  without  m.uch  difcontent  and  animofity  on  the  pari 
jof  their  fubjeds. 

»■♦  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib,  y. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.      11. 

Form  of  the  Republic. Diffaition  of  Parties, F'lrfl  Ditlalo-r. 

■    ■  '    Secejfion   of  Plebeians. 'Tribunes   of  the   People. Their 

ObjeEls, Difribution  of  Corn. Divifion  of  Lands. Pre- 

tcnfions  of  the  Plebeians. Commifjion  to  compile  Laws. De- 
cemvirs.   Tivelve  Tables. Intermarriage  of  Ranks. Claim 

of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Confulate. Military  or  Confular  Tribunes. 

Cenfors. JEdiles. PrafeElus   Atinonce. Fortune  of 

the  Republic. ReduElion  of  Veice Defru£lion  of  Rome  by  the 

Gauls. Rebuilding  of  the  City. 

THE  government  of  Rome,  as  It  is  reprefented  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  king,  was  become  entirely  ariftocratical.  The 
nobles  had  the  exclufive  pofTeffion  of  office,  without  any  third  party  U.  C.  244. 
to  hold  the  balance  between  themfelves  and  the  people.  The  Con- 
fuls  were  the  fole  executive  magiftrates,  and  the  only  minifters  of 
the  fenate  ;  they  were  underftood  to  come  in  place  of  the  king  ;  per- 
formed all  the  functions  of  royalty  ;  and,  in  the  manner  of  the  kings, 
to  whom  they  fucceeded,  united  in  their  own  perfons  all  the  dignities 
of  the  ftate,   thofe  of  Judge.,  Magifrate^  and  Military  Leader. 

Such,  at  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  commonwealth,  was,  both  in 
refpedl  of  government  and  manners,  the  fnnplicity  or  rudenefs  of  this 
community.  The  People,  however,  in  their  new  fituation,  were  gra- 
dually and  fpeedily  led,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  affairs,  by  the 
conteft  of  their  parties,  and  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  to  a  variety  of 
eftablifhments,  in  which  they  feparated  the  departments  of  ftate, 
more  equally  diftributed  its  powers,  filled  up  the  lifts  of  office,  and 

Vol.  I.  D  put 
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■BOOK  put  tliemfelves  in  a  pofture  to  wield  with  advantage  their  ftrength  a? 
it  encreafed,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  every  circumftance  that 
occurred  in  their  favour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by  continual  invafions,^ 
to  recover  his  power,  difputes  arofe  between  the  parties  who  had 
joined  to  expel  him  '  j  creditors,  fupported  by  the  ariftoci'acy,  of 
which  the  nobles  were  now  in  full  pofleffion,  became  fevere  in  the 
-exadlion  of  debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  claim  to  more  than  the  clients 
■were  willing  to  pay  \  The  ftate  was  diftradled  at  once  by  its  enemies 
from  abroad,  and  by  the  diilention  of  parties  at  home.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  new  government  not  being  fuihcient  to  contend  with  thefe 


■*  In  thefe  original  difputes  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  Rome,  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  frequently  or  commonly  flood 
in  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor,  as  well 
as  of  patron  and  client.  And  we  may  ac- 
count for  this,  circumftance  in  either  of  two 
ways:  Firft,  by  fuppofing  that  the  client  was, 
in  fome  degree,  tributary  to  his  patron,  as 
the  vaffal  was  tributary  to  his  lord  in  the  ori- 
ginal ftate  of  modern  nations.  Dionyfius  of 
of  Halycarnaffus  has  laid  fonie  foundation  for 
this  fiippofition,  in  the  paflage  above  cite>i. 
Or  we  may  fuppofe,  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  the  debts  in  queftion  were  money  or  ef- 
■fefts  actually  borrowed  by  the  client  and  lent 
by  the  patron.  The  firll  fuppofnion  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  manners  of  modern  times; 
but  the  laft  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
faft  in  the  original  llate  of  the  Romans,  and 
of  ancient  republics  in  general.  Among 
them  the  great  diilindlion  of  perfons  was  that 
between  freemen  and  flaves.  The  rich  free- 
man was  fupplied  with  every  thing  he  wanted 
l)y  the  labour  of  his  flaves.  The  neceflitous 
■freeman  toiled  with  his  own  hands  in  labour- 
ing a  fraall  piece  of  ground,  or  in  tending  a 
few  beafts.  He  had  no  trade  by  which  to  fup- 
jly  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  or  by  vvhichj  as 


in  modern  times,  to  make  them  his  debtors. 
When  he  wanted  their  aid  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  but  one  oc- 
cafion  on  which  he  had  credit  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  when  he  was  going  to  war,  and  when 
he  both  had  a  reafonable  excufe  for  borrow- 
ing, and  a  probable  profpeft  of  being  able 
to  pay,  perhaps  with  intereft,  from  thefpoils 
of  an  enemy.  But  when  his  hopes  failed,  he 
might  become  infolvent,  and  expofed  to  all 
the  fevcrities  of  which  we  read  fuch  com- 
plaints in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  Hif- 
tory. 

There  is,  throughout  t"his  Hiflory,  fufficienl 
evidence  that  the  popular  party  were  on  the 
fide  of  the  debtor.  The  prejudices  of  this 
party  operated  againft  the  exaftion  of  debts. 
Their  influence  was  employed  in  reducing 
the  intereft  of  money  ;  in  having  it  aboliflicd, 
and  in  having  it  detelled,  under  the  invidious 
appellation  of  ufury.  I'hey  even  ftrove,  on 
occafion,  to  abolifti  debts  :  The  refult  was 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  neceflitous 
borrower;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  rifle, 
the  penalties,  and  the  obloquy  to  which  the 
lender  was  expofed  in  tranfgrefling  the  law^s*. 

»  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  5. 

difficulties^ 
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difficulties,  the  fenate  refolved  to  place  themfelves  and  the  common-    ^  HA  p. 

li.. 

wealth,  for  a  limited  time,  under  the  power  of  a  fingle  perfon,  who,    ' . ' 

U.  C.  452  or 

with  the  title  of  Dictator,  or  Mafter  of  the  People*,  fliould  at  his   455*. 
pleafure  difpofe  of  the  ftate,  and  of  all  its  refources. 

This  officer  was  invefted  with  power  to  puniflv  the  diforderly  with- 
out trial  and  without  appeal ;  to  arm  the  people,  and  to  employ  their 
forces  on  any  fervice  ;  to  name  his  own  fubftitute,  or  fecond  in  com- 
mand ;  and  to  a£t  without  being,  even  at  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
accountable  either  to  the  fenate  or  to  the  people.  The  circumflances 
that  were  probably  accidental  in  the  firft  nomination  of  this  extraor- 
dinary officer,  were  afterwards  repeated  as  unalterable  forms  in  every 
fucceffive  appointment  of  the  fame  kind.  It  became  the  prerogative 
of  the  fenate  to  refolve  that  a  Dictator  fhould  be  named,  and  of  the 
Conful  to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  dead  of 
night '  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  nomination  was  known,  the  Lidlors,  or 
minifters  of  juftice,  armed  with  their  axes  and  rods,  withdrew  froni 
the  ordinary  magiftrate,  to  attend  this  temporary  lord  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

This  was  the  firft  political  expedient  to  which  the  ftate  was  direded 
by  the  exigency  of  its  new  government.  The  precedent  came  to  be 
repeatedly  followed  in  times  of  calamity  or  public  alarm,  and  the- 
whole  powers  of  the  ftate  were  occafionally  entrufted  to  fmgle  men,. 
on  the  fole  fecurity  of  their  perfonal  charadlers,  or  on  that  of  the 
fhort  duration  of  their  truft,  which  was  limited  to  fix  months.  This 
inftitution  was  devifed  by  the  fenate,  to  reprefs  the  diforders  which 
broke  out  among  the  people,  and  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  common- 
wealth againft  its  enemies.     The  next  was  of  a  different  nature,  and 

♦  Maguler  Populi.  '  Liv.  lib,  vlii.  c.  20.  &Iib.ix.  c.  28. 

•  The  date  of  the  nomination  of  the  firft  Diflator  is  uncertain.    Liv.  lib.  ii.      Some  place  it  nine  ](*'"  a/ter 
.  the  expul/ion  of  the  Kings ;  Dionyf.  \z  years, 

D  2  was 
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BOOK,    was  meant  to  proted  the  Plebeians  againft  the  oppreffion  of  their 
lords. 

The  inferior  clafs  of  the  people,  almoft  excluded  from  any  fhare  in 
the  new  govei-nment,  foon  found  that  under  its  influence  they  had  more 
oppreflion  to  fear  from  their  Patrons,  than  they  had  ever  experienced 
from  the  prince  they  had  baniflied.  So  long  as  the  king  and  the  fenate 
fliared  in  the  powers  of  the  ftate,  the  one  took  part  with  the  people, 
when  the  other  attempted  to  opprefs  them ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  in- 
tereft  and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the  nobles,  by  fupporting  the 
Plebeians  againfl;  them.  This  efFedt  of  the  monarchy  ftill,  in  fome 
meafure,  remained,  fo  long  as  the  exiled  king  was  alive,  main- 
tained his  pretenfions,  and  made  the  united  fervices  of  the  people 
necefl'ary  to  the  fenate.  -During  this  period  the  Patricians  w'ere  ftill 
on  their  guard,  and  were  cautious  not  to  ofiend  the  people  ;  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  fecurity  which  the  new  govern- 
ment derived  from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed  themfelves  of  their 
power,  and  enforced  their  claims  on  the  people  with  extreme  feverity. 
In  the  capacity  of  creditors,  they  imprifoned,  whipped,  and  enflaved 
thofe  who  were  indebted  to  them,  and  held  the  liberties  and  the  lives 
of  their  fellow-citizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  Plebeians 
was  alarmed  ;  they  faw  more  formidable  enemies  in  the  perfons  of 
their  own  nobility,  than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation  whatever. 
When  the  republic  was  attacked,  they  accordingly  refufed  to  arm  in 
its  defence.  Many  who  had  already  fufFered  under  the  rod  of  their 
creditors,  when  called  upon  to  enlift,.  fliewed  their  limbs  galled  with 
fetters,  or  torn  with  the  ftripes  which  they  had  received  by  command 
of  their  mercilefs  patrons. 

Thefe  diftradions,  joined  to  the  aiSual  prefence  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
obliged  the  fenate  to  have  recourfe  to  their  former  expedient,  and 
to  entruft  the  republic  again  in  the  hands  of  a  Didator.  Having 
fucceeded  in  their  firft  nomination,  and  having  driven  the  enemy 

from.- 
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from  their  territories,  they  recurred  to  the  fame  expedient  again,  on 
the  return  of  a  like  occafion ;  hut,  in  order  to  mix  infmuation  with 
the  terrors  of  this  meafure,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius,  a  perfon 
whofe  name  was  already  known  to  the  fufFerers  by  fome  popular 
laws  which  they  owed  to  his  family.     This  officer  liad  credit  enough 
with  the  people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  repel  the  enemy,  by  whom  the  ftate  was  invaded  :    But, 
upon  his  return,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  fenate  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  excul- 
pate  himfelf,  and   laid   down   his  power.       The  citizens   who  had 
fought  under  his  banner  being  Hill  in  the   field,  and,  without  any 
orders  to  dlfband,  fufpeding  that  the  fenate,  under  pretence  of  fome 
war  on  the  frontier,  meant  to  remove  them  from  the  city,  ran  to 
their  arms  ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been  reftrained  by  their  military 
oath,  and  the  refpedt  they  paid  to  the  government  of  their  country, 
muft  have  entered  the  gates  by  force.     But,  under  the  impreffion  of 
thefe  motives,  they  fled  from  the  walls,  inftead  of  invading  them, 
retired  beyond  the  Anio,  and  took  poffeffion  of  a  height  about  three 
miles  from  Rome  \  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
Hill.     Their  officers  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  to 
return   to  their  duty  ;  but  were  told,  that  no  duty  w^as  owing  to  a 
government  which  had  withdrawn  its  protedion,  and  encouragetl 
oppreffion ;  that  free  citizens  own  no  country  in  which  they  are  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  freedom.     "  To  what  purpofe,"  faid  Sicinius 
Bellutus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  this  mutiny,    "  recal  us  to  a 
*'  city   from  v>^hich  you  have  already  forced  us  to  fly  by  your  ex- 
"  tortion  ?    By  what  new  afllirance  can  you  perfuade  us  to  rely  on  a 
*'  faith  which  you   have  repeatedly  broken  ?    By  what  charm  can 
"  you  engage  us  in  fupport  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which  you  wiU 

'  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  14. 

"  not 
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BOOK  «  not  allow  us  to  be  members  ?  You  mean  to  engrofs  all  the  fruits 
"  which  are  to  be  reaped  in  your  country,  and  it  is  well.  We  fhall 
"  leave  you  to  do  lb,  and  do  not  mean  to  Interrupt  your  enjoy- 
"  ments." 

This  feceffion  of  a  great  body  of  the  people  having  continued 
for  feveral  months,  and  in  this  time  received  a  conftant  acceffion  of 
numbers  from  the  city  and  from  the  contiguous  fields,  threw  the 
republic  into  the  greateft  diforder  ;  expofed  its  lands  to  be  negleded 
or  pillaged  by  its  own  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  by  numerous  ene- 
mies, who  took  this  opportunity  to  invade  it  without  oppofition. 

The  Patricians  had  fufficient  force  in  their  own  body,  and  in  that 
of  their  faithfiil  retainers,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  city,  and  to 
fecure  it  from  furprife  :  But  being  reduced  to  great  difficulties  for  want 
of  their  ufual  fupplies  of  provifions,  and  apprehending  ftlll  greater 
from  the  interruption  of  labour  and  the  fufpenfion  of  government, 
they  came  to  a  refolution  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  raifed  Sp.  Caffius,  a  perfon  who,  though  of 
a  patrician  family,  was  in  high  favour  .with  the  people,  to  the  office 
of  Conful.  They  agreed  to  mitigate  the  feverities  which  they  had 
hitherto  praftil'ed  againft  infolvent  debtors,  and  to  releafe  fuch  of 
them  as  were  adlually  in  bonds,  or  had  been  deftined  to  flaver)'. 

With  thefe  conceffions,  a  deputation  was  fent  to  the  camp,  and  a 
negotiation  was  opened,  in  which  the  Plebeians  obtained,  not  only  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  their  privileges  ;  but,  what  was  of  more  con- 
fequence,  a  power  of  forming  alTemblies  apart  from  the  nobles  \  and 
of  eledling  annual  magiftrates  to  guard  and  watch  over  their  own 
feparate  rights.  "  Your  Confuls,"  they  iaid,  "  are  not  fo  much 
"  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth  as  the  heads  of  a  faQion  ;  and, 
*'  in  all  queftions  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parties  rather  than 
*'  judges.     It  is  reafcnable  that  we  too  have  a  head  or  reprefentation 

'  Dionyf.  Hal,  lib.  vii. 

"  in 
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"*"'  in   the  commonwealth,    under  which  we  may   aft,    at  leaft,    in    ^  ^^  -'^  ^• 

*'  our  own  defence,"  ' T-' 

U.  C.  260. 

In  return  to  this  well-advife-d  and  fpecious  requifition,  the  tribu- 
nitian  power  was  eltabhihed,  and  with  it  the  foundations  of  lome 
good,  and  of  much  harm,  hiid  in  the  commonweakh.  Great  part  ot 
the  l-ul  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  Plebeians,  now  in  pof- 
feihon  of  a  right  to  nominate  Tribunes  for  the  care  of  their  interells, 
had  from  thenceforward  been  content  with  the  power  of  election 
merely,  had  difcontinued  their  own  colletiive  aiTemblies  for  any  other 
purpofe,  and  encreafed  the  number  of  their  Tribunes  to  a  juft  re- 
prefentative  of  their  whole  body.  The  retm-n,  however,  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  The  people  were  allowed  to 
afiemble  ;  and,  inflead  of  a  reprefentation  to  fupport  and  i  preferve 
their  rights  with  fteadinefs  and  with  moderation,  they  proceeded  to 
cleft  a  few  leaders,  who,  from  thenceforward,  were  to  head  every 
popular  ,tumult,  and  to  raife  up  every  wind  of  contention  into  a 
ftorm. 

The  Tribunes  were  authorifed,  at  their  hrft  inftitution,  to  forbid, 
or  to  reftrain,  any  meafures  which  they  thought  hazardous,  or  inju- 
rious to  the  rights  of  their  conftitiicnts,  but  not  to  propofe  any  lav,-, 
nor  to  move  any  pofitive  refolution.  They  were  not  entitled  to  ex- 
-ercife  their  powers  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  to  abfent  them- 
felves  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  except  in  their  attendance  on  the 
feftival  of  the  Latin  allies,  where  the  prefence  of  all  the  Roman 
magiftrates  w^as  I'equired.  A  lingle  Tribune  might  ftop  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  own  body,  and  of  the  people  themfelves,  as  w-ell  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  fenate  and  patrician  magiftrates.  In  the  exercife 
•of  this  laft  part  of  their  truft,  though  not  permitted  in  this  age  of 
ariftocracy  to  mix  with  the  fenators,  they  had  places  afhgned  them 
at  the  doors  of  the  fenate-houfe,  from  wliichj  as  from  a  watch-tower, 

they 
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BOOK    they  vverc  to  obfcrve,  and  on  occafion  to  flop,  the  proceedings  of 
the  lords. 

As  the  Tribunes  v/eredeftuied  to  withftand  the  exertions  of  power, 
and  were  fuppofed,  on  the  moft  dangerous  occafions,  to  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  axe  and  the  fword  of  their  adverfaries,  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  guard  their  perfons  with  the  moft  facred  fences  of  reh- 
gion  and  law.  For  this  purpofe  an  inviolable  rule  was  prefcribed 
in  the  follovv'ing  terms :  "  Let  no  one  offer  violence  to  the  perfon 
"  of  a  Tribune  ;  neither  kill  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed ; 
"  neither  ftrike  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  ftruck.  Let  the  pei*- 
"  fon  who  offends  againft  this  law  be  accurfed  ;  let  his  effedls 
"  be  made  facred  to  pious  vdes,  and  let  every  one  purfue  him  to 
"  death." 

To  render  this  aOi  irrevocable,  a  folemn  oath  for  the  perpetual 
obfervance  of  it  was  impoled,  and  dreadful  imprecations  were  de- 
nounced againfl  any  perfon  who  fhould  propofe  to  repeal  it  * ;  and 
inch  was  the  eft'edt  of  thefe  precautions,  taken  for  the  fafety  of  the 
Tribunes,  that,  under  the  republic,  perfons  obnoxious  to  public  juftice 
could  not  be  punifhed,  while  they  continued  to  bear  this  facred  cha- 
radter.  And  the  Emperors  themfelves,  after  they  had  aboliflied  all 
the  other  rights  of  the  republic,  found,  under  this  facred  title  of 
Tribune,  a  refuge  to  their  crimes  and  opprefTions,  and  a  protedlion 
againft  the  defigns  of  affaflins,  or  the  refentment  of  thofe  they  had 
-offended  by  their  tyranny. 

The  College  of  Tribunes,  at  its  inftitution,  was  not  limited 
to  any  precife  number  of  members  ;  it  confifted  at  firft  of  fuch 
perfons  as  had  been  moft  adive  in  procuring  the  eftablifhment, 
and  continued  to  be  filled  with  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of 
the  people,  the  number  being  three  or  more,  according  as  per- 
fons   appeared    to    merit    this   honour.       But    in   procefs    of  time 

'  Dionyf.  Halicar.   lib.  iv.   p.  41c. 

both 
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both  the  Plebeians  who  afpired  to  this  dlftin£lion,  and  the  Patricians  ^  ^  "^  P* 
who  were  jealous  of  it,  confpired  to  augment  the  numbers. — The 
firft,  in  order  to  make  way  for  their  own  preferment ;  and  the  fe- 
cond,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled,  on  oc- 
cafion,  to  difunite  their  enemies,  and  to  procure  the  negative  of 
a  part,  to  arreft  the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  College  of 
Tribunes  was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  to  ten  ;  and  a  law 
was  made  to  provide  that  the  eledions  fhould  not  ftop  fhort  of  this 
number '. 

Patricians  could  neither  eled  nor  be  eled:ed  into  this  office '",  al- 
though in  the  midft  of  irregularities  incident  to  all  unformed,  efpe- 
cially  to  all  popular  governments,  fome  exceptions  are  mentioned, 
even  to  the  laft  part  of  this  rule.  The  Tribunes  were  at  firft  ele£led  (^ 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  Curix,  where  the  vote  of  the  pooreft  citizen 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  wealthy.  But  even  here  the  Patri- 
cians, although  not  abfolute  mafters,  as  they  were  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  Centuries,  having  great  influence,  and,  by  holding  the  aufpices, 
having  even  a  negative  on  all  proceedings,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  aflembly  in  which  the  Tribunes  were  elected  to 
that  of  the  Tribes  ;  and  by  this  means  to  enable  the  people  to  make 
their  eledtion,  without  any  controul  from  the  nobles,  either  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  or  the  interpofition  of  the  augurs  ". 

Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Plebeian  Tribunes,  while  the  ftate 
yet  knew  of  no  other  magifl:rate  befides  the  Confuls  and  the  Qu2efl:ors, 
of  whom  the  laft,  even  under  the  kings,  had  been  employed  as  a 
Ipecies  of  commiflaries,  or  providers  for  the  army.  The  expedien_t^  >/ 
was  adopted  by  the  fenate,  to  quiet  the  animofity  of  parties ;  but 
tended,  in  fa£t,  only  to  render  the  conteft  between  them  more  equal, 
and  to  multiply  the  fubjeds  of  difpute.     The  Tribunes  being  vefted 

5  LexTrebonia.     Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  65.  *"  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 

"  Di'onyf.  Hal.  lib.ix.  p.  65. 

Vol.  I.  E  with 
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BOOK  vvlth  power  to  aflemble  the  people,  could  not  long  be  confined  to 
'_  - .—  ■  the  mere  negative  with  which  they  were  at  firft  entrufted  ;  nor  was 
it  eafy,  on  evevj  occafion,  to  diftinguifh  the  meafures  of  attack  from 
thofe  of  defence  ;  and  the  party  of  the  Plebeians,  with  thefe  officers 
at  their  head,  were  then  in  a  poflure,  not  only  to  prelerve  their 
rights,  but  likewife  to  gain  to  their  order  continual  acceffions  of  pri- 
vilege and  power.  Happily  for  the  ftate,  there  was  yet  much  ground 
of  this  fort  to  be  gained,  without  tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  good 
Oi'der,  or  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  equitable  government. 

The  popular  leaders  in  this  career  had  to  break  through  the  bar  of 
hereditary  diftindion,  which,  it  was  pretended,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  republic,  that  no  perfonal  merit  and  no  meafure  of  ability 
v/  could  remove.  One  of  the  firft  Jleps  they  made  in  purfuit  of  this 
objedt,  was  to  preclude  every  other  power  in  the  ftate  from  a  nega- 
tive on  their  own  proceedings.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  enadted,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Tribes,  that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an 
arbitrary  fine,  fhould  interrupt  a  Tribune  while  he  was  fpeaking  to 
^  the  people  '\  Being  thus  provided  againft  interruption,  as  they  were 
by  a  former  law  againft  violence  to  their  perfons,  they  not  only  took 
up  the  complaints  of  their  conftituents,  they  fuggeited  new  claims  to 
be  made  by  them,  and,  at  every  fucceffion  to  office,  endeavoured  to 
fignalize  their  term  by  fome  additional  eftablifliment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  :  They  even  interrupted  the  ftate  in  its  councils  and 
military  operations,  and  almoft  in  every  inftance  hung  upon  the 
wheels  of  government,  until  the  grievances  they  complained  of  were 
redrefled,  or  the  demands  they  made  were  complied  with. 

In  order  to  encreafe  the  number  of  Plebeian  officers,  whofe  aid  the 

Tribunes  alleged  were  neceflary  to  themfelves,  they,  foon  after  their 

U.  C.  260.    '  own  inftitution,  procured  that  of  the  iEdiles,  who  were  to  iufped 

"  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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the  markets,  and  have  charge  of  the  pubHc  buildings  and  pubUc    CHAP, 
ihows.     Being  fubordinate  to  the  Tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the  Confuls, 
they  a£ted,  upon  occafion,  in  what  related  to  the  policy  of  the  town, 
as  affiftants  to  both  '*. 

As  Rome  was  a  place  of  arms,  and  fubfiflod  in  fome  meafure  by 
public  magazines ;  as  fettlements  won  from  the  enemy  were  often 
to  be  difpofed  of  to  citizens ;  as  its  inftitutions  were  yet  new  and 
incomplete  ;  and  as  the  Patricians  flill  claimed  an  exclufive  right 
to  all  the  offices  of  ftate,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of  the 
Public — the  diftribution  of  corn  from  the  granaries,  the  divifion  of 
conquered  lands,  the  defefts  of  the  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  magiftrates.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ^ 
office  of  Conful  furnifhed,  during  fome  ages,  the  fubje£t  of  continual 
debates,  and  frequently  expofed  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  if 
they  efcaped  the  fwords  of  their  enemies,  to  perifh  by  their  own  dif- 
fentions.  Their  civil  and  military  tranfadions  were  conftantly 
blended  together.  The  fenate  frequently  involved  the  ftate  in  war, 
in  order  to  fufpend  its  intefline  divifions,  and  the  people  as  often 
took  occafion,  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  community  was 
involved  by  its  enemies,  to  extort  a  compUance  with  their  own 
demands. 

The  firft  fubjed  of  cpnteation  that  arofe  after  the  inftitutlon  of  -^ 
the  Tribunes  was  a  fequel  of  the  troubles  which  had  preceded  that 
eftablifhment.  The  feceffion  of  the  people  took  place  in  Autumn, 
the  ufual  feed-time  in  Italy ;  and  the  labours  of  that  feafon  having 
been  accordingly  interrupted,  the  city  was  threatened  with  famine ; 
and  the  fenate  exerted  all  its  induftry  in  guarding  againft  this  evil  ". 
After  the  public  granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpofe,  it  became  a 
queftion,  upon  what  terms,  and  at  what  price,  the  poorer  citizens 

'♦  Dlonyf.  Hal.  lib.  vi.  «  Ibid.  lib.  vii. 

£  2  fhould 
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BOOK    fhould  be  fupplied  from  thence.     Their  infolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 

K.  ~, >    and  the  part  which  they  themfelves,  by  fufpending  the  labours  of  the 

field,  had  taken,  in  bringing  on  the  diftrefs  with  which  they  were  now 
threatened,  were  fully  ftated  againft  them  in  this  deliberation.  The 
opportunity  was  thought  to  be  fair,  to  recal  the  feveral  conceffions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  the  fenate,  and,  in  particular,  to  oblige 
the  people  to  part  with  their  Tribunes,  and  to  return  within  the  for- 
mer bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  fubftance  of  a  contumelious  fpecch,  delivered  in  the 
fenate  by  the   celebrated  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus.     The  younger 
y  nobility  applauded  his  fentiments  ;  but  the  greater  jxirt  of  the  fenate^ 

having  recently  efcaped  from  a  popular  ftorm,  were  unwilling  to 
engage  themfelves  anew  in  the  fame  dangerous  fituation.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  appeafe  the  people,  who  were  greatly  incenfed  at  the 
propofal  which  had  been  made  to  fubdue  them,  they  agreed  to  de- 
liver corn  from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price  below  that  of  the  moft 
plentiful  feafon.  And,  by  this  proceeding,  for  the  prefent  pacified 
the  Tribunes,  but  flattered  their  prefumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  meditate  Hill  further  demands.  The  diftrefs  with  which  their  con- 
ftituents  had  been  threatened  was  prevented,  but  the  infult  they  had 
received  from  Caius  Marcius  was  not  avenged  ;  and  they  cited  him 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  People,  to  anfwer  for  his  condudl 
to  the  party  he  had  offended.  The  Senate  and  Patricians  were  dif- 
pofed  to  proted:  him  ;  but,  trufting  that  by  the  majority  of  their 
votes  they  might  be  able  to  acquit  him  in  the  comitia  of  the  Centu- 
ries, the  only  affembly  before  which,  from  the  time  of  its  firft;  in- 
ftitution,  any  capital  charge  had  been  hitherto  laid  againft:  a  citizen, 
they  fuflfered  the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this,  however,  they  were  dif- 
appointed.  The  Tribunes  infifted,  that  the  people  fhould  aflemble  in 
their  Tribes  j  and  having  prevailed  in  this  previous  q^ueftion,  the  ac- 

cufed 
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ciifed,  as  being  already  condemned  by  this  determination  relating  to    C  H  A  P. 

the  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew  from  his  fentence  '°.  \ v • 

Coriolanus,  in  refentment  of  this  profecution,  which  forced  him  u,  C,  262. 
into  exile,  joined  the  eneinies  of  his  country,  and  by  encreafing  the  v/ 

alarm  of  war  from  abroad,  helped  to  fufpend  for  a  while  the  ani- 
mofities  of  which  he  himfelf  'had  furnifhed  the  occafion  at  home. 
The  ccnteft  in  which  he  had  engaged  the  parties  ended  with  his 
own  exile,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  political  effedts  ;  but 
it  merits  a  place  in  thefe  obfervations,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  influ- 
ence which  the  Plebeian  party,  under  its  new  leaders,  had  acquired; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  fmgular  ftate  of  the  Roman  policy,  by 
which,  in  the  uncertain  choice  of  different  modes  of  aflembly,  the 
very  form  of  the  government  was  left  undetermined,  until  the  oc- 
cafion occurred  on  which  this  government  was  to  ad:. 

The  affembly  of  the  Centuries  formed  an  ariftocracy,  that  of  the 
tribes  a  democracy.  They  did  not  partake  in  the  foverelgnty  by 
any  determinate  rule,  but  each  of  them  occafionally  feized  upon 
the  whole  of  it ;  and,  inftead  of  balancing  each  other  by  regular 
checks  and  interruptions,  threatened  to  render  the  adminiftration  of 
the  Republic  a  continual  fcene  of  contradidions  and  inconfiftencies. 
Such  at  leaft  is  the  judgment  which  we  are  tempted,  in  fpeculation, 
to  pafs  on  this  lingular  conftitution,  although,  in  the  fequel  of  its 
hiftory,  it  will  appear  to  poflefs,  at  leaft,  one  of  the  higheft  political 
advantages,  in  being  the  moft  excellent  nurfery  of  ftatefmen  and  war- 
riors, and  in  forming  the  moft  confpicuous  example  of  national  abi-  - 
lity  and  fuccefs. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  ant 
army  of  Volfci,  produced  within  the  city,  was  of  no  longer  duration 
fclian  the  alarm  which  produced  it.     As  foon  as  the  external  enemy 

"  Dionyf.  Hal,  lib.  x.  p.  469. 
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withdrew,  the  parties  within  refumed  their  difputes ;  but  on  a  fub- 
jedl  which  was  flill  more  important  than  that  v^'hich  had  recently- 
employed  them ;  and  which,  continuing  to  be  moved  at  intervals 
^y  fcrved  to  the  laft  hour  of  the  Republic  as  an  objed:  of  popular  zeal, 
or  furniflied  a  fpecious  pretence,  which  ambitious  and  defigning  men 
continually  employed,  to  captivate  the  ears  of  the  populace.  This 
was  the  moft  popular  of  all  propofitions — an  equal  dlvlfion  of  land 
property,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 

AVhile  the  Romans  were  making  their  firft  acquifitions  of  temtory, 
their  conquefts  were  underftood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  among  them,  or  given  to  thole  who  had  not  a 
lufficient  provifion  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  families  ".  But  of  late, 
during  a  confiderable  period,  while  the  Republic  barely  v/ithftood  the 
attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  recovered  the  lofles  fuftained  in  the 
wars  with  the  numerous  enemies  that  fupported  him,  fhe  had  either 
made  few  acquifitions  of  this  fort,  or,  fuitably  to  the  growing  dif- 
parity  of  ranks,  which,  though  not  neceffary  in  very  fmall  republics, 
becomes  fo  in  proportion  as  nations  extend,  fufFered  the  conquered 
lands  to  pafs  by  connivance,  occupancy,  or  purchafe,  into  the  hands 
of  powerful  citizens,  who  made  ufe  of  thefe  opportunities  to  appro- 
priate eftates  to  themfelves. 
W.  C.  267.  The  Tribunes  had  not  yet  begun  to  make  their  complaints  on  this 

fubjedl,  when  they  were  anticipated  by  the  Conful  Sp.  Caffius,  who, 
being  already  in  high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued  to 
flatter  the  paflions  of  the  inferior  clafs,  and  is  fliid  to  have  aimed  at 
an  improper  and  dangerous  influence  in  the  ftate.  He  afFetled  great 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional  indignation  againft 
their  oppreflbrs.  He  complained,  in  particular,  of  the  improper  ufe 
which  had  been  recently  made  of  the  conquered  lands,  by  fuffering 

"  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  ij. 

them 
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them  to  become  the  property  of  perfons  who  were  ah-eady  too  rich. 
Having  himielf  made  fome  conquefts,  he  ftiowed  how  the  lands  of 
the  Republic  ought  to  have  been  difpofed  of,  by  making  an  equal  di- 
vlfion  of  his  own  acquilitions  among  the  more  indigent  citizens  ". 
He  obtained  an  aft  of  the  people  to  appoint  three  commiflioners  to 
enquire  into  the  abufes  which  had  been  committed  in  the  difpoial  of 
lands  acquired  from  the  enemy,  and  to  confider  of  the  proper  cor- 
redlions. 

The  fenate,  and  the  Patricians  in  general,  were  greatly  alarmed ;  moft  ^ 

of  them  had  poiTeffions  that  feemed  to  fall  within  the  objed  of  this 
inquiry.  The  popular  party  alleged,  that  conquered  lands  being  ac- 
quired by  the  joint  labours,  and  at  the  common  hazard,  of  all  the 
people,  fliould  be  equally  divided  among  them.  The  Patricians  contend- 
ed, that  thefe  levelling  principles  led  to  confufion  and  anarchy ;  that,  in 
a  ftate  of  which  all  the  territory  was  adiually,  and  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, acquired  by  conqueft,  thefe  maxims  could  not  be  applied 
without  the  fubverfion  of  government,  as  well  as  of  property. 

In  this  conteft  Caffius  appeared  to  have  the  advantage  of  numbers 
on  his  fide  ;  and  if  he  had  confined  his  views  to  the  divifion  of  lands, 
under  which  he  was  faid  to  difguife  a  more  dangerous  intention,  the 
fenate  and  nobles  mufl:  have  at  leafl  devifed  confiderable  fettlements 
for  the  people,  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  But  while  Caffius 
alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to  their  property,  he  at  the  fame  time 
alarmed  every  citizen  with  danger  to  his  perfonal  confequence,  by 
offering  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  every  alien,  who,  at  his  fummons, 
crowded  from  all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  aflemblies  of 
the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  oppofed  this  meafure,  and  the 
city,  for  the  prefent,  was  faved  from  the  intrufion  of  llrangers.  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  fe- 
nate ;  and  the  unhappy  author  of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  favour 

*°  Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  41. 

of 
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BOOK  of  his  party,  propofed  a  refolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratuitous 
diftribution  of  corn,  but  even  to  refund  what  had  been  formerly  paid 
by  any  citizen  at  the  public  granaries.  This  propofal  too  was  inter- 
preted to  his  prejudice,  and  raifed  a  fufpicion  that  he  meant,  with  the 
y  .aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigent  citizens,  to  ufurp  the  government.  Oa 
this  fuppofition  all  parties  in  the  ftate  combined  agalnft  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  fufFer  the  punifhment  of  treafon. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  projedl  after  the  ftate  began  to 
have  its  demefne  lands,  and  after  private  eftates  began  to  be  accu- 
mulated, that  was  made  to  divide  all  territorial  acquifitions  in  equal 
fhares  to  the  people.  And  though  the  author  of  it  perifhed  in  the 
attempt,  the  project  itfelf  was  entailed  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a 
fubje£l  of  diffention,  and  became  the  fource  of  repeated  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

The  Tribunes  had  no  fooner  accompliflied  the  ruin  of  Caflius,  in 
which  they  concurred  with  the  fenate,  than  they  infifted  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  he  had  framed,  and  for  the  nomination  of  three 
commiffioners  already  refolved  on,  for  the  divifion  of  conquered 
lands.  They  proted:ed  the  people  in  refufing  to  ferve  the  ftate  in 
its  wars,  until  this  demand  fhould  be  granted.  And  having  abfo- 
lute  and  irrefiftible  power  to  ftop  all  proceedings  in  the  city,  they 
prevented  all  military  levies  within  the  walls,  obliged  the  Confuls, 
during  a  certain  period,  to  eredl  their  ftandard  in  the  country,  and 
there  to  force  the  herdfman  and  labourer  to  enlift,  by  driving  away 
the  cattle,  and  diftraining  the  efFe£ls  of  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to 
obey  them  '*. 

In  thefe  exertions  of  political  ftrength,  the  parties  at  Rome  learned 
by  degrees  to  form  their  different  plans,  whether  of  adminiftratlon 
or  of  oppofition. 

"  Dionyf.  Hal,  lib.  viii.    Ibid.  N"  273  and  N°  278. 

The 
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The  fenate  endeavoured  to  furnifh  the  people  with   employment    ^  ^ J^  ^• 
abroad,  to  amufe  them  with  triumphal  proceffions,  to  gratify  them  with     \-— v— --j 
partial  fettlements  and  allotments  of  land  ;  and,  in  order  to  Hop  the 
violence  of  their  leaders,  by  the  negative  of  fome  one  of  their  own 
order,  continually  endeavoured  to  divide  the  College  of  Tribunes. 

The  Tribunes,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured,  by  oaths  and  private 
engagements,  to  fecure  the  unanimity  of  their  own  body,  or  to  bind 
the  minority  to  foUov/  the  decifion  of  the  greater  number.  They 
taught  the  people  to  defpife  the  partial  fettlements,  v>-hich,  to  pacify 
or  to  fufpend  their  importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a  diftance 
from  Rome.  They  taught  them  to  aim  at  a  higher  objed,  the  po- 
litical confequence  of  their  order,  and  an  equal  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  The  Tribunes  were  honoured  in  proportion 
to  the  part  which  they  took  in  fupport  of  this  popular  caufe ;  and 
Plebeians  were  fucceffively  i-aifed  to  this  office,  in  reward  of  the  ani- 
mofity  they  had  occafionally  fhewn  to  the  fenate,  and  from  refped 
to  the  courage  with  which  they  had,  in  any  cafe,  withflood  the  autho- 
rity of  the  magiftrate. 

At  every  fucceflion,  accordingly,  the  new  Tribunes  endeavoured 
to  fignalize  their  year  by  fuggefting  fome  advantage  to  the  people  ; 
and,  in  the  couffe  of  their  ftruggles,  obtained  many  regulations  fa- 
vourable to  their  intereft  as  an  order  in  the  State. 

One  law  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  of  un- 
certain date,  they  obtained,  to  fubftitute  the  aflembly  of  the  Tribes 
for  that  of  the  Curise  in  the  eledion  of  Tribunes  '"\ 

Another,  to  exclude  the  Patricians  entii-ely  from  tlie  Aflembly  of  U.  C.  281. 
tlie  Tribes  ''. 

The  Agrarian  Law  itfelf  they  frequently  moved,  in  the  interval  of 
other  claims  and  pretenfions,  or  brought  it  forward  along  with  fuch 

"  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib  ix.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  56.  -'  Liv.  Kb.  ii.  c.  60. 
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BOOK    claims,  ia  order  to  alarm  the  Patricians,  and  to  force  them,  under  ap- 

' . '    prehenfion  of  this  principal  object  of  their  fears,  to  a  compromife,. 

or  to  a  compliance  m  fome  other  demand- 
To  the  other  circumftances,  which  tended  frequently  to  revive  thefe 
political  flames,  may  he  joined  tlie  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  ma— 
giftrate,  and  the  defect  of  judicial  forms  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  Confuls  had  fucceeded  to  the  Kings,  as  fole  Officers  of  State, 
both  civil  and  military ;  they  had  not  fufficient  forms  or  limita- 
tions prefcribed  to  them  in  the  exercife  of  their  power".  This  defeft, 
which  is  common  in  the  adminiftration  of  rude  governments,  is  for 
the  moft  part  fupplied  by  degrees.  Evils  are  correfted  in  proportion 
as  they  are  felt,  and  the  rational  proceedings  of  one  age  are  adopted 
as  precedents  to  regulate  the  next.  But,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  at 
Rome,  the  popular  party,  it  is  faid,  demanded  at  once  a  fyftem  of 
jurifprudence  and  a  complete  body  of  laws.  Being  oppofed  by  the 
Patricians,  they  came  to  confider  the  meafiire  as  an  objedt  of  party ; 
and  they  prefTed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  much  from  animofity  to  the 
magiftrates,  as  from  a  defire  to  fecure  public  juftice,  or  to  regulate 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The  Patricians  confidered  the  pro- 
jed  as  an  attack  on  their  power ;  and,  however  innocent  or  reafon- 
able  it  may  have  been,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  execution  of  it 
with  all  the  arts  of  evafion  and  delay,  which  they  had  employed  to 
prevent  the  divifion  of  the  conquered  lands,  or  to  fruftrate  any 
other  the  moft  fadious  purpofe  of  their  adverfaries. 

In  this  conteft  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both  parties  were  fully 

exerted.      To  the  great   authority    and   addrefs  of  the   nobles,  the 

,.      people  oppofed  an  ardour  that  was  not  to  be  cooled  by  delays,  to  be 

difcouraged  by  partial  defeats,  or  reftrained  by  fcruples  in  the  choice 

"  Liv.  lib.iii.  e.g.     Dionyf.  Halycar.  lib.  x-> 

of 
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■of  means  for   the  attainment   of  their    end.     From   this,  as   from    ^  HA  P. 

■many  other   inftances,  it  may  be   inferred,  that  the  popular  party,    v— v ' 

in  the  conteft  with  their  fuperiors,  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  rules  of 
■veracity  and  candour  may  be  difpenfed  with,  and  that  the  means  of 
deceit  and  violence  may,  without  any  fcruple,  be  employed  in  their 
•own  favour.  With  lefs  honour  and  dignity  to  maintain  than  their 
adverfaries,  they  are  lefs  afraid  of  imputations  that  detract  fi-om  either ; 
and  their  leaders,  fupported  by  the  voice  of  the  more  numerous 
party,  are  lefs  apprehenfive  of  evil  fame.  In  this  conteft,  accord- 
ingly, fiditious  plots  and  confpiracies  were  fabricated  by  the  popular 
fide,  and  fiditious  defigns  againft  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  im- 
puted to  the  Patricians,  in  order  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  deter 
them  from  appearing  in  fupport  of  their  real  pretenfions  '\ 

In  the  iflue  of  thefe  contefts,  the  fenate,  dcfpairing  of  being  able 
to  divert  the  people  from  their  purpofe,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of 
three  commiffioners,  who  fhould  be  fent  into  Greece  to  make  a  col-  1/ 
leition  of  fuch  laws  as,  being  found  falutary  in  that  country,  might 
be  transferred  to  Rome.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  commiffioners, 
the  Senate  approved  their  report,  and  concurred  in  the  nomination 
of  the  famous  Decemvirs  to  compile  a  body  of  lav.'s  for  the  com- 
monvv-eakh. 

The  Decemvirs  were  appointed  merely  -to  make  the  draft  of  a  u.  C.  -02, 
new  code,  and  to  propofe  matter  for  tlie  confideration  of  the  Senate 
and  People,  from  whom  alone  the  propofitions  could  receive  the 
authority  of  laws  4  yet  the  perfons  named  for  this  purpofe,  as 
the  Hiftory  bears,  had  credit  enough  with  the  people  to  be  vcfted 
v/ith  a  temporary  fovereignty,  in  which  thcv  fupcrfeded  tlie 
authority  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Confuls,  and  had  un- 
dimited  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens  '■*. 

"  Dionyf.  Hal.   lib.  x.  »*  Ibid,   N*  303. 
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BOOK  Before  their  commiffion  expired,  they  prefented  a  number  of  laws, 
engraven  on  ten  tables  or  plates,  and  containing  a  fummary  of  the 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  People,  of  the  crimes  to  be  punifhcd 
by  the  Magiftrate,  and  of  the  forms  to  be  obferved  in  all  judicial 
proceedings.  They,  at  the  fame  time,  informed  the  people,  that  their 
plan  was  ftill  incomplete,  that  many  ufeful  additions  were  yet  to  be 
made  ;  and,  upon  the  faith  of  thefe  declarations,  obtained  for  ano- 
ther year  the  renewal  of  their  powers,  with  a  change  of  fome  of 
the  perfons  who  were  named  in  the  commiffion. 

In  this  fecond  year  of  the  Decemvirs  appointment,  two  more 
tables  or  plates  were  added  to  the  former  ten  ;  a  circumftance  from 
which  this  part  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name.  This  fupple- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  former  body  of  laws,  was  received  with  great 
avidity,  and  the  twelve  tables  continued  to  be  refpedted  at  Rome,  as 
the  antient  titles  by  which  men  are  fuppofed  to  hold  any  valuable 
rights  are  revered  in  all  nations  ''\  No  complete  copy  of  them  be- 
ing tranfmitted  to  modern  times,  we  cannot  fully  judge  of  their  va- 
lue ;  but,  from  the  fragments  remaining  in  Authors  that  occafionally 
cite  them  ""^^  this  Code  appears,  in  fome  claufes,  to  have  been  a  firft 
draft  of  the  regulations  which  are  neceflary  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
property,  and  in  making  private  parties  anfwerable  to  public  judi- 
catvu'es  in  all  their  difputes. — The  property  of  land  was  eftablifhed . 
by  a  fair  prefcription  of  two  years,  and  that  of  other  efFefts  by  a  pi"e- 
fcription  of  one  year. — Any  controverfy  concerning  the  boundaries 
of  land-property  was  to  be  determined  by  arbiters  or  jurymen  appoint- 
ed by  the  Magiftrate. — Parties  cited  to  a  court  of  juftice  were  not  at 
liberty  to  decline  attendance. — Judgment  in  capital  cafes  was  com- 

^'  Livy  calls  the  Twelve  Tabic;  i^o?;j  ow»m  hi  videtur  tabularum  llbellus  fuperare.     De 

fublici  fii'uatique  juy'is.      Tacitus  calls  them  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 

Finh  e^iij  juris.     And  Crafius,  in   the  Dia-         ^^  Vid.  Gravini  de  Orl^ine  Juris  Civilis. 

logue  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  is   made   to  fay,  Bi-  PJghii  AnaL 


bliothecas  omnium  philofophorum,  uiius  mi- 


petent 
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petent  only  to  the  Affembly  of  the  People  in  their  Centuries ;  but 
this  fupreme  Tribunal  might  delegate  its  pov.'crs  by  a  fpecial  com- 
iniflion. 

In  confidering  this  Code  as  a  record  of  antient  manners,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

The  diftlndion  of  Patricmn  and  Plebeian  was  fo  great,  that  per- 
fons  of  thefe  different  orders  were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  fither  being  confidered  as  the  abfolute  mafter  of  his  child, 
had  a  right  even  to  kill,   or  expofe  him  to  fale  ". 

The  intereft  of  money  was  limited  to  ont  per  cent.  '"^ ;  but  bank- 
ruptcy was^treated  as  a  crime,  and,  without  any  diflindion  of  fraud 

or 


"  The  claiife  in  the  Twelve  Tables  re- 
lating to  the  father's  power  of  fale,  contains 
a  fingular  limitation.  Vcndendi  filium  patri 
poteftas  ello.  Si  pater  filium  ter  venundavit, 
£lius  a  patre  liber  ello.  The  father  may  fell 
his  child,  but  if  he  has  fold  him  three  times, 
the  child  fhall  be  free.  (Dionyf.  lib.  ii.  c.  27. 
p.  97.)  This  law,  in  its  firft  appearance, 
carries  an  implication  that,  until  this  re.lric- 
tion  was  applied,  fathers  praflifed  felling 
their  children  times  without  limit.  No  law, 
it  may  be  faid,  is  made  againil  crimes  alto- 
gether unknown ;  and,  in  general,  what 
people  do,  may  be  inferred  from  what  they 
are  forbid  to  do;  and  yet  the  claufe,  con- 
fidered in  this  light,  is  full  of  abfurdity. 
The  child,  to  be  repeatedly  fold,  mull  have 
repeatedly  difengaged  himfelf  from  fla- 
very.  After  being  twice  fold,  he  muil  have 
put  himfelf  a  third  time  in  the  father's 
power ;  and  to  render  fuch  cafes  the  objeft 
of  law  in  any  age  or  country  whatever,  the 
great  law  of  parental  afFeftion  mud  have 
been  ilrangely  fiifpended.  The  quellion 
therefore  may  be  fubmittcd  to  Civilians  and 
Antiquaries,  whether  it  be  not  eafior  to  fup- 
pofea  miftake  in  the  tradition  or  in  the  record, 
or  an  unneceflary  precaution  in  the  compilers 
of  this  Code,  than  fuch  a  frequency  of  the 
circumllances  prefumed   in   this   claufe,    as 


would  make  the  offence  a  proper  objeft  of 
legiflation  in  any  age  or  nation  whatever ; 
and  whether  this  law  may  not  have  been,  in 
its  original  intention,  what  it  became  in  the 
fubfequent  applications  of  it,  a  mere  pre- 
caution in  favour  of  the  parent,  that  he  (hould 
not  be  deprived  of  his  child  by  furprize,  and 
that  unlefs  he  had  fold  him  three  times,  he 
was  not  fuppofed  to  have  fold  him  at  all.  The 
form  by  v\  inch  a  Roman  f^ither  emancipated 
his  fon,  coniified  of  a  fale  three  times  re- 
peated. The  father  fold  him  and  received 
his  price.  The  buyer  once  and  again  re- 
delivered the  child,  and  had  his  price  return- 
ed. After  the  third  purchafe,  the  buyer  ma- 
numitted him  by  a  fingular  ceremony  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  laws. 

-^  Nam  primo  duodecim  tabulis  fancitum, 
ne  quis  unciario  (,\  per  mon.  or  i  percent, 
per  ann.),  fcenore  aniplius  exerceret,  cum 
antea  ex  libidine  locupletium  agitaretur ; 
dein  rogatione  tribunitia  ad  feinuncias  re- 
dafta;  poftremo  vetitse  ufura;;  muhifque 
plebifcitis  obviam  itum  fraudibus,  qux  toties 
reprelTa;  miras  per  artes  rurfus  oriebantur. 
Tacit.  An.  lib.  vi. 

Montefquieu  ventures  to  rejefl  the  autho- 
rity of  Tacitus  in  this  inftance,  and  fuppofes 
that  the  law  which  he  afcribes  to  the  Decem- 
virs had  noe.xiHence  until  the  year  U.  C.  398; 

when. 
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or  misfortune,  expofed  the  infolvent  debtor  to  the  mercy  of  his  cre- 
ditors, who  might  put  him  to  death,  diiTed:  or  quarter  him,  and  dif- 
trihute  his  members  among  them ''°. 

IVIixed  with  laws  that  arofe  from  fuperflition,  there  were  others 
containing  proofs  of  great  national  wdfdom.  In  private,  every  fa- 
mily were  free  to  worlhip  the  gods  in  their  own  Vvay.  And  in  public, 
though  certain  forms  were  required,  yet  there  ^vas  not  any  penalty 
annexed  to  the  omiffion  of  them,  as  the  punifhment  of  offences  in 
this  matter  was  left  to  the  offended  god. 

The  people  were  required  to  biiiid  tlieir  houfes  two  feet  afunder, 
to  leave  eight  feet  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of  ftreets  and  highways, 
and  double  this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  w^ere  forbid  to  drefs  or  to  poliili  the  wood  employed  in  fu- 
neral piles,  or  to  exprefs  their  forrow  for  the  dead  by  wounding 
their  flefh,  tearing  their  hair,  or  by  uttering  indecent  or  lamentable 
cries. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  m.ore  fmgular  and  charatleriftical  claufes 
which  are  mentioned  among  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

when,  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vi.  it  was  ob-  folvent  debtors,  is  equally  ftrange  with  that 

■tained    by   the    Tribunes   M.   Duellius   and  which  refpefts  the  power  of  the  father,  and 

L.  Menenius,  in  favour  of  the  people.    Haud  ihews  no  le-fs   upon  what  atrocious  ideas  of 

a;qiie  patribus  la:ta,  in/equcnte  anno  C.  Mar-  what  tliey  were  to  permit,  a's  well  as  of  what 

tio  &  Cn.  Manlio  Cofl'.  de  unciario  fosnore  a  they  were  to  prohibit,  the  compilers  of  this 

M,  Ducllio,  L.  Menenio,  tribunis  plebis,  ro-  Code  proceeded.     Their  ideas  in   eitlier,  it 

gatio   perlata.      It   is  irJoed   probable    that  is  pru'jable,  were  iiever  realized.     Livy  fays, 

many  antiquated  laws  were  referred   to   this  that  debtors  were  next  13  traditi  creditcribus 

Legendary  Code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  on  no  (Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  23  &  27.).     But  it  is  affirmed 

better  authority  than  that  of  their  antiquity,  with  great  probability  of  truth,  that  no  cre- 

And  fo  great  a  reduflicn  of  intereft  was  more  ditor  ever   took   the  full   benefit  of  this  law 

likely   to  come  from  Tribunes  adting  in  fa-  agaiufi  his  infolvent  debtor  (.^ul.  Gell.  lib. 

vcur  of  the  people,  who  \yere  generally  th.s  zo.  c.  i.).   Laws  that  refult  from  cuftom,  and 

debtors,  and  who  foon  after  procured  the  en-  are  fugcefted  by  real  occafions,  are  genuine 

tire  abolition  of  the  intereft  of  money,   than  pjoofs  of  the  reigning  manners  ;  but  laws  en- 

from  the  Decemvirs,  who,  being  of  the  arif-  afled  by  Ipecial  lawgivers,  or  comniilTioners, 

tocratital   failion,    took   part  with  the  crc-  only  indicate  v.'hat  occurs  to  the  fancy  of  the 

ditors.  compiler,  and  what  are  the  prohibitions  he 

^^  The  claufe  in  this  Code  refpciiing  in-  is  pleafed  to  Uippcle  may  be  nccefiary. 

4.  The 
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The  rtrdour  of  the  people  to  obtain  this  Code,  and   the   unlimited 
powers  which  they  entrufted  to  the  commiffioners  appointed  to  frame 
it,  had  nearly  coft  them  their  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  the  progrefs  of 
their  commonwealth.     The  Two  additional  Tables,  as  well  as  the 
firft  Ten,  having  been  ported  up  for  public  infpe£tion,  and  having 
been  formally  enadled  by  the  Senate  and  People,  the  ohjcQ.  of  the 
Decemvirs  commiflion  v^'as  obtained,  and  it  was  expelled  that  they  • 
■were  to  abdicate  their  power  ;    but  the  principal  perfons  vefted  with 
rius  truft,  having  procured  it  with  a  view  to  ufurp  the  government, , 
or  being  debauched  by  two  years  uncontrouled  dominion  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it,    refufed   to  withdraw  from   their   ftation,    and  boldly 
ventured  to  perfift  in  the  exercife  of  their  povrer  after  the  time  for 
which  it  was  given  had  elapfed.     At  Rome,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  was  fuppofed  to  determine  by  hi«  own  refignation,  and  the 
republic  might  fufFer  a  peculiar  inconveniency  from  the  obftinacy 
of  particular  perfons,   who  continued  to   exercife  the   fundlions   of 
office  after  the  period  affigned  them  by  law  was  expired. 

The  Decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defed  in  the  conflitution, 
continued  the  exercife  of  their  power  beyond  the  period  for  which  it 
was  given,  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  reftoration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Aflemblies  of  the  People,  or  the  eledion  of  ordinary  magiftrates, 
and,  even  without  employing  much  artifice, .  got  the  People  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  their  ufurpation,  as  an  evil  which  could  not  be  remedied  ; 
and  the  ufurpers,  in  this  as  in  other  inftances,  feemed  to  meet  v;ith  a 
fubmifTion  that  was  proportioned  to  the  confidence  with  which  they 
affumed  their  power.  The  wrongs  of  the  State  appeared  to  make 
little  imprefTion  on  parties  who  had  an  equal  concern  to  prevent  them ; 
but  a  barbarous  infult  offered  to  a  private  family  rekindled  or  gave 
occafion  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  flame,  which  injuries  of  a  more  pub- 
lic nature  only  feemed  to  have  fmothered, 

Appius 
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Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ufurpers,  being  captivated  with  the 
beauty  of  Virginia,  the  child  of  an  honourable  family,  and  already- 
betrothed  to  a  perfon  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  her  perfon,  by  depriving  her  at  once  of  her  parent- 
age and  of  her  liberty.  For  this  purpofe,  under  pretence  that  fhe 
had  been  born  in  fervitude,  and  that  fhe  had  been  ftolen  away  in 
her  infancy,  he  fuborned  a  perfon  to  claim  her  as  his  flave. 
The  Decemvir  himfelf  being  judge  in  this  iniquitous  fuit,  gave 
judgment  againft  the  helplefs  party,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed 
to  the  houfe  of  the  perfon  by  whom  fhe  was  claimed.  In  this  af- 
feding  fcene,  the  father,  under  pretence  of  bidding  a  lafl  farewel  to 
his  child,  came  forward  to  embrace  her  ;  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
multitude,  having  then  no  other  means  to  preferve  her  honour,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  prerogative  of  a  Roman  father,  and  ftabbed 
her  to  the  bfart  with  a  knife.  A  general  indignation  inftantly  arofe 
from  "-'  us  fight,  and  all  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expulfion 

TJ.  C.  304.      of  tb  is,   to  deliver  the  republic  from  fo  hateful  a  tyranny^'. 

Th  and  Patrician  adminiftration  being  re-eftablifhed  by 

the  chc  incurrence  of  the  Plebeians,  and  the  former  govern- 

ment reftored  -v  sth  the  confent  of  all  parties,  a  tide  of  mutual  confi- 
dence enfued,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the  moft  popular  perfons 
into  the  office  of  Conful,  and  procured  a  ready  aflent  from  the  nobles 
to  every  meafure  which  tended  to  gratify  the  people. 

The  danger  which  had  been  recently  experienced  from  the  exercife 
of  uncommon  difcretionary  powers,  produced  a  refolution  to  forbid, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties  of  confifcation  and  death,  any  perfon  ever 
to  propofe  the  granting  of  any  fuch  powers.  The  confecration  of 
the  perfons  of  the  Tribunes,  which,  under  the  late  ufurpation,  had 
almofl  loft  its  effeft,  was  now  renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a 

'•  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  37.     Dionyf.  Hal.  fine. 

meaner 
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meaner  degree,  to  tlie  Ediles  and  inferior  officers,  wlio  v/ere  lup-  C  H  A  p. 
pofed  to  adl  under  the  l^ribtiae^  in  preferving  tlie  'rights  of  the  '._  .  -  _• 
people. 

The  Patricians  li):ev,'ifc  confented  to  have  the  ads  of  the  Senate 
formally  recorded,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  com-mltted 
to  the  care  of  the  Ediles  ".  This  was  in  'ix€t  a  conuderable  diini- 
iiution  of  the  power  of  the  Confuls,  who  had  been  hiiherto  con- 
fidered  as  the  keepers  and  interpreters  ^  of  the  Senate's  decrees,  and 
who  had  often  fiipprefled  or  carried  into  execution  the  adts  of  this 
body  at  pleafure. 

But  the  mofl  ftriking  effed:,    afcribed  to   the  prefent   unanimity  u.  C.  jda. 
of  the  citizens,  was  the  eafc  witii  which  the  Plebeian  affemblies  were 
permitted  to  extend  the  authority  of  their  ads  to  all  the  different 
orders  cf  the  commonwealth. 

The  Comit'ia,  or  aflemblies  of  the  Roman  people,  as  may  be  col- 
le£ted  from  the  paft  obfervations,  were  now  of  three  denominations ; 
that  cf  the  Curise,  the  Centuries,  and  the  Tribes.  In  affemblies  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  denomination,  all  citizens  were  fuppofed  to  be 
prelent ;  and  laws  were  enaded  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  ftate  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  particular  departments,  and  feparate  bodies  of 
men.  The  Centuries  difpofed  of  civil  offices,  and  the  Cm-is:  of  mi- 
litary commands  ''.  In  the  allembly  of  the  Tribes,  compofed  of 
Plebeians  alone,  the  Tribunes  were  eleded ;  and  ads  were  pafled  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  their  own  order,  beyond  which,  in  the 
antient  times  of  the  republic,  their  authority  did  not  extend.  But  as 
the  Senate  denied  the  right  of  the  Tribes  to  enad  laws  that  fhould 
bind  the  community,  the  Plebeians,  In  their  turn,  dilputed  the  le- 
giflative  authority  of  the  Senate.  The  Centuries  alone  were  fuppofed 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  enading  laws  for  the  commonwealth  '\ 

^'^  Liv.  lib.  iii.  ^*  Tliefe  were  ter:ned  Leges  ;    the  refolu- 

■'■^  Lib.  V.  c.  52.    Lib.  ix.  c.  38.     Cic.  ad     tions  of  the  Senate  were  termed  Scnati's  Ccn- 
Famil.  lib.  i.  ep.  9.      Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.        fulta,  and  thofc  of  the  Tribes,  I'hLi/i.ita. 

Vol.  I.  •        G  This 
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This  diftribution,  however,  was  partial,  and  tended  to  lodge  the 
fovereignty  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians,  who,  though 
no  more  than  a  part  of  the  people,  were  enabled,  by  their  un- 
doubted majority  in  the  affemblics  of  the  Centuries  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate,  to  give  law  to  the  whole. 

Equity  and  found  policy  required  that  the  Plebeians  fliould  have  a 
voice  in  the  Icgiflature  of  a  commonwealth  of  which  they  made  fo 
confiderable  a  part.  This  privilege  appeared  to  be  neceflary,  in 
oixler  to  fecure  them  againft  the  partial  influence  of  a  feparate  order 
of  men.  They  accordingly  obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner  that  tended 
to  disjoin,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body,  the  collateral  mem- 
bers of  the  State.  Inftead  of  a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they 
might  concur  with  the  Senate  .and  Conntla  of  the  Centuries,  or  by 
which  they  might  controul  and  amend  their  decrees,  they  obtained 
for  themfelves  a  feparate  and  independent  power  of  legiflationj  by 
which,  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  Patrician  acts,  which  might  pafs  ia 
the  Centuries  without  their  concurrence,  they  could,  on  their  parf, 
and  without  the  prefence  or  confent  of  the  nobles,  make  Plebeian 
U.  C.  30|.      ads  that  could  equally  bind  the  Vv^hole  community  '\ 

This  rude  and  artlefs  manner  of  communicating  a  fliare  of  the 
legiflature  to  the  inferior  order  of  the  people,  tended  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  the  intricacy  of  this  fmgular  conftitution,  which  now  opened, 
in  fad,  three  diftimfl  fources  of  legiflation,  and  produced  laws  of  three 
different  denominations ;  decrees  of  the  Senate  '*,  which  had  a  tem- 
porary authority  ;  ads  of  the  Centuries  "  ;  and  refolutions  of  the 
Tribes  '° ;  and  by  thefe  means  undoubtedly  made  way  for  much  in- 
teftine  divifion,  diilradion,  and  tumult. 

So  far  animofity  to  the  late  ufurpation  had  united  all  orders  of 
men  in  the  meafures  that  followed  the  expulfion  of  the  Decemvirs. ; 


"  Dicnyf.  Hal.  p.  306.  Liv.  lib. iii.  c.  55.  -'  Leges. 

•'•''  ifnatus  Confulw.  ^'  Plebifcita. 


but 
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but  the  Tpirlt  of  cordiality  did  not  long  furvive  the  fenfe  of  thofe  in-    ^  HA  P. 

juries,  and  that  refentment  to  a  common  enemy  from  which  this    > ^ — > 

tranfient  unanimity  arole.  The  Plebeians  had  removed  fome  part  of 
the  eftabhthment,  in  which  the  Patricians  were  unequally  favoured ; 
but  they  bore  with  the  greater  impatience  the  inequalities  which  re- 
mained, and  by  which  they  were  ftill  condemned  to  adl  a  fubordi- 
nate  part  in  the  commonwealth.  They  w^ere  ftill  excluded  from  the 
office  of  Conful,  and  from  that  of  the  priefthood.  They  were  de- 
barred from  intermarriage  v/ith  the  nobles  by  an  exprefs  law,  which 
had  been  enaded,  left  the  fexes,  from  paffion,  forgetting  diftindions, 
fliould  in  this  manner  unite  their  different  ranks  ;  but  being  now,  in 
fome  meafure,  by  the  late  ad  in  favour  of  the  Coni'itia  of  the  Tribes, 
become  joint  or  rival  fovereigns  of  the  State,  they  could  not  long 
acquiefce  in  thefe  unequal  conditions. 

■  A  few  years  after  the  reftoration  of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius,  U-  C  308. 
a  Plebeian,  being  one  of  the  Tribunes,  moved  the  celebrated  ad 
which  bears  his  name  ",  to  repeal  the  claufe  bf  the  Twelve  Tables 
v^^hich"  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  The 
other  nine  Tribunes  joined  at  the  fame  time  in  a  claim  of  more  im- 
portance— that  the  office  of  Conful  fhould  be  laid  open  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and  might  be  held  by  Plebeians, 
as  well  as  Patricians  *°.  The  Senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles, 
having  for  fome  time,  by  delays,  and  by  involving  the  State,  as 
ufijal,  in  foreign  wars,  endeavoured  to  fufpend  the  determination  of 
thefe  queftions,  were  at  length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the 
lefs  material  part  of  their  pretentions,  refpeding  the  intermarriage  of 
different  ranks,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  pacify  them  on  the  refulal 
•of  the  more  important  daim,  which  related  to  their  capacity  of  being 
-eleded  into  the  office  of  Conful. 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  .point,  it  was  obferved, 
■that  of  the  facrifices  and  other  duties  belonging  to  the  priefthood, 

^»  Lex  Canuleia.     Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  ♦"  Dionyf.  Hal. 

G  2  which, 
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BOOK     which,  by  the  lacred  laws  of  reUgion,  could  be  performed  only  by 

v...    .^ '    perfons  of  noble  birth,  many  were  to  be  performed  by  the  Conful, 

and  could  not,  without  profanation,  be  committed  to  any  perfon  of 
Plebeian  extradion  ;  and  that,  by  this  confideration  alone,  the 
Plebeians  muft  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  Conful. 
Superftition,  for  the  moft  part,  being  founded  on  cuftom  alone,  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  cuflom,  without  appearing  to  deflroy  the 
religion  that  is  founded  upon  it.  This  difficulty  accordingly  put  a 
ftop,  for  a  while,  to  the  hafty  pace  with  which  the  Plebeians  ad- 
vanced to  the  Confulate  :  but  this  obftru£tion  was  at  length  re- 
moved, as  many  difficuhies  are  removed  in  human  affairs,  by  a  flight 
'-  evafion,  and  by  the  mere  change  of  a  name.     The  title  of  Conlul 

U.  C.  309..     being  changed  for   that   of  Military  Tribune,    and  no   facerdotal 
fundion  being  included  in  the  duties  of  this  office,  Plebeians,  though 
not  qualified  to  be  Confuls,   were  allowed  to  offer  themfelves  as  can- 
didates, and  to  be  eledted  Military  Tribunes  with  confular  power^ 
In  this  manner  the  fuppofed  profanation  was  avoided,  and  Plebeians 
were  allowed  to  be  qualified  for  the  higheft  office  of  the  State.     The 
mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,   for  a  confiderable  time,   enable 
any  individual  of  that  order  to  attain  to  the  honour  of  firfl  magiftrate 
of  the  commonwealth.      The  Plebeians  in  a  body  had  prevailed  againfl 
the  lav/  which  excluded  them  ;  but  as  feparate  candidates  for  office, 
ftill  yielded  the   preference   to    the  Patrician   competitor ;    or,  if  a 
Plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  particular  eledlion  of  Military 
Tribimes,    the  Patricians  had  credit  enough  to  have  the   nomina- 
tion of  Confuls  revived  in  that  inilance,   in  order  to  difappoiut  their 
antasronifts. 

Together  with  the  feparation  of  the  military  and  facerdotal  fuiv:- 
tions,  which  took  place  on  this  occafion,  another  change,  more  per- 
manent and  of  greater  inoment,  was  effedted.  Ever  fmce  the 
inftitution  of  tlie  Cenfus,  or  mufter,  the  inrolment  ef  the  people  was 

become 
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Become  a  principal  objeflt  of  the  executive  power.      In  the  firft  ages    ^  ^^  -"^  ^'* 

it  belonged  to  the  King,  together  with   all  the  other  fundtions  of    ' ■> ' 

ftate.  In  the  fequel,  it  devolved  on  the  Confuls  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly, at  every  period  of  five  years,  by  the  rules  of  this  ofSce,  could 
dlfpofe  of  every  citizen's  rank,  affign  him  his  clafs,  place  him  in  the 
rolls  of  the  Senate,  or  on  that  of  the  Knights,  or  ftrike  him  off  from 
either ;  and,  by  charging  him  with  all  the  burdens  cf  a  fubjeft, 
while  they  ftript  him  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  deprive  him  at 
once  of  his  political  confequence "',  and  of  his  ftate  as  a  Roman ''\ 

Thefe  regulations  were  accordingly  enforced,  not  held  up  into 
public  view  merely  to  awe  the  people.  The  maglftrate  actually  took 
an  account  of  every  citizen's  eftate,  inquired  into  his  charader,  and 
aHigned  him  his  place  ;  promoted  him  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Knight- 
hood ;  degraded  or  disfranchifed,  according  as  he  judged  the  party 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  his  freedom,  of  the  rank  which  he  held,"  or ; 
of  that  to  which  he  afpired  In  the  commonwealth  *\ 

So  important  a  truft  committed  to  the  difcretion  of  an  ofncer 
elefted  for  a  different  purpofe,  took  its  rife  in  the  fimplicity 
of  a  rude  age;  but  continued  for  a  confiderable  period  with-- 
out  any  flagrant  examples  of  abufe.  It  was,  neverthelefs, .  that 
branch  of  the  confular  magiftracv  which  the  Patricians  were  leaft 
willing  to  communicate  or  to  fhare  with  the  Plebeians.  While 
they  admitted  thera,.  therefore,  to  be  elected  Tribunes  with  con- 
fular power,  they  flipulated,  that  the  charge  of  prefidlng  in  the 
Cenfus,.  or  mufters,  flioiild  be  disjoined  from  it ;  and  that,  xnider 
the  title  of  Cenfors,  this  charge  fhould  remain  with  perfons  of 
Patrician  birth**.  They  contended  for  this  feparation,  not  with  u.  C,  3^0' 
a  profeffed  intention  to  referve  the  office  of  Cenfor  to  their  ov^-n 
order,  but  under  pretence  that  perfons  inverted  with   the  confular 

*'  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.  *^  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

■^^  The  citizens  who  came  under  this  pre-         *♦  Liv.  lib,  iv.  c.  ". 
dicamcnt  rvere  termed  iErarii, 

I  power, 
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power,  being  fo  frequently  employed  in  the  field  againft  the  enemies 
of  the  commonwealth,  could  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  city,  or 
perform  all  the  duties  of  Cenfor  at  their  regular  periods. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive  for  feparating  the 
department  of  Cenfor  from  that  of  Conful,  the  change  appears  to 
have  been  feafonably  made;  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftriking 
example  of  that  fingular  felicity  with  which  the  Romans,  for  fome 
time,  advanced  in  their  policy,  as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto 
the  Roman  Conful,  being  a  warrior,  was  chiefly  intent  on  the  glory 
he  was  to  reap  in  the  field,  and  to  gain  at  the  expence  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  State.  He  difdained  to  feize  the  advantages  which  he 
had  in  his  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  accountant  entrufted 
with  the  Cenfus,  or  inrolment  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  peculiar  attention  was  given  to  the  choice  of  Confuls 
on  the  year  of  the  Cenfus,  as  being  then  veiled  with  any  dangerous 
meafures  of  power.  But  confidering  the  height  at  which  party  dif- 
putes  were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  confequence  of  a  citizen's  rank 
and  place  on  the  rolls,  it  was  no  longer  fafe  to  entruft  in  the  fame 
hands  the  civil  rights  of  the  People,  and  the  executive  pov\rers  of  the 
State.  The  Conful,  being  frequently  raifed  to  his  flation  by  party 
intrigues,  and  coming  into  power  with  the  ardour  of  private  ambi- 
tion and  of  party  zeal,  might  have  eafily,  in  the  manner  of  making 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  gratified  his  own  refentments,  or  that  of 
his  fadlion.  The  office  of  Conful,  in  his  capacity  of  military  leader, 
was  naturally  the  province  of  youth,  or  of  vigorous  manhood ;  but 
that  of  Cenfor,  vv^hen  disjoined  from  it,  fell  as  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  perfons  of  great  authority  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom, 
in  the  fatiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  People  might  fafely  entruft  the 
eftimate  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  affignment  of  their  rank.  In  fuch 
hands  it  continued,  for  a  confiderable  period,  to  be  very  faithfully 
difcharged  ;  and  by  connecting  the  dignities  of  Citizen,  and  the  ho- 
5-  nours 
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nours  of  the  State,  with   private  as  well  as  public  virtue,  had  the    ^  ^  ^  ^• 
happieft  efFedls  on  the  manners  of  the  People.  " » ' 

The  number  of  Cenfors,  like  that  of  the  Confuls,  was  limited  to 
tvro ;  br.t  that  of  the  Confular  Tribunes  was  left  undetermined,  and 
at  fuccelTive  eledious  was  augmented  from  three  to  eight.  This  has 
given  occafion  to  fome  hiftorians,  who  are  quoted  by  Livy,  to  afcribe 
the  inftitution  of  this  office,  not  to  the  importunity  of  the  Plebeian 
party,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State  ;  which  being  affailed  by 
numerous  enemies,  and  not  having  as  yet  devifed  the  method  of 
multiplying  commanders,  under  the  titles  of  Proconful,  were  led  to 
fubftitute  officers  of  a  different  denomination,  whofe  numbers  might 
be  increafed  at  difcretion.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that,  in  th<^  pro- 
grefs  of  this  government,  new  inftitutions,  and  the  feparation  of  de- 
partments, vv^ere  fuggefted  no  lefs  by  the  multiplicity  of  growing 
affairs,  than  by  the  pretenfions  of  party,  or  by  the  ambition  of  fepa- 
rate  pretenders  to  power.  In  the  firfl;  of  thofe  ways,  we  are  led  to 
account  for  the  inftitution  of  the  Plebeian  Ediles,  already  mentioned; 
for  that  of  the  PrsfeGus  Annonse,  or  Infpector  of  the  Markets,  ta- 
gcther  vAih  the  additions  that  were,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  changes, 
continually  made  to  the  nrtmber  of  Quseftors. 

The  Qu.'sftors  had  been  long  eftablifhed  at  Rome  ;  they  had  charge 
of  the  public  funds,  and  follov.-ed  the  Kings  and  the  Confuls  as 
commiffiiries  or  provifors  in  the  {ield*  During  the  bufy  period  which 
we  have  been  now  confidering,  their  number  was  augmented  from 
two  to  four ;  and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the  moft  part,  with  Pa- 
tricians, though  not  limited  to  perfons  of  this  rank..  U.  C.  333^ 

The  Praefedus  Annona?,  or  Infpe£tor  of  the  Markets,  was  an  of- 
ficer Gccafionally  named,  on  a  profpefl;  of  fcarcity,  to  guard  againfl; 
famine,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Rome  was  in 
fad:  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  military  ftation,  often  depending  as  much 
for  fubfiftence  oa  the  torefight  and  care,  of  its  officers,. as  on  the,  courfe 
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of  its  ordinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  attention  to  this  particuhir 
on  tlie  part  of  the  State,  the  People  were  expofed  to  fuffer  from 
icarcity.  On  the  approaches  of  fiimine,  they  became  mutinous  and 
diforderly,  and  were  ready  to  barter  their  freedoii-.,  aud  the  conPatu- 
U.  C.  313.  tiou  of  their  country,  for  bread.  During  the  famhie  which  firft  fug- 
gefted  the  feparation  of  this  truft  from  that  of  the  ordinary  oflicers  of 
State,  Sp.  Msehus,  a  Roman  Knight,  being  pofleflcd  of  great  weakh, 
engrolTed  great  quantities  of  corn  ;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to 
lupply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  endeavoured  to  form  a  dangerous  party 
among  them,  and,  by  their  means,  to  raifc  himijJf  to  the  head  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  Senate  took  the  alarm,  and,  as  in  the  mofl: 
dangerous  criiis  of  the  fcate,  had  recourfe  to  the  nomination  of  a 
Dictator.  Ma^lius  being  cited  to  appear  before  him,  and  having  re- 
fufed  to  anfwer,  was  put  to  death. 

The  care  of  fupplying  the  people  with  corn,  which  had  been  at 
this  time  committed  to  L.  Minucius,  was  from  thenceforward  en- 
trufted  to  citizens  of  the  firft  rank,  and  the  office  itfelf  became  ne- 
cefTary  in  the  political  eftablilhment  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  Roman  Republic  as  a  fcene  of 
mere  political  deliberations  and  councils,  prepared  for  contention,  and 
feemingly  unable  to  exert  any  united  ftrength.  The  State,  however, 
prefented  itfelf  to  the  nations  around  it  under  a  very  different  afpedl, 
as  a  horde  of  wai'rlors,  who  had  made  and  preferved  their  acquifitions 
by  force,  and  v/ho  never  beti^ayed  any  figns  of  weaknels  in  the 
foreign  wars  they  had  to  maintain. 

In  their  tranfition  from  monarchy  to  republic,  indeed,  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  temporary  intermiffion  of  national  ex- 
ertions. Private  citizens,  annually  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  re- 
public, did  not  with  their  elevation  acquire  the  dignity  of  princes; 
they  did  not  command  the  fame  refpetSl  from  the!  fellow-citizens  at 
iiome,  nor  had  the  fame  confideration  from  rival  nations  abroad. 

The 
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The  frequent  diflentions  of  the  people  feemcd  to  render  them  an  eaf\r  CHAP, 
prey  to  their  enemies.  During  the  Hfe  of  Tarquin  many  powers  '  J  > 
united  againil  them  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  king.  They  were  jftripped 
of  their  territory,  confined  to  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  deferted 
by  their  allies  ^*.  The  fortune  of  the  State  feemed  to  fall  with  its  mo- 
narchy. The  event,  however,  belied  thefe  apppearances,  and  the 
power  of  the  annual  Magiftracy  foon  became  more  formidable  abroad, 
though  lefs  av/ful  at  home,  than  that  of  the  Monarch.  The  republican 
government  fought  for  refpite  from  domeftic  trouble  in  the  midft  of 
foreign  war,  and  the  forces  of  the  State,  inftead  of  being  reftrained, 
were  impelled  into  ailion  by  inteftine  divifions.  The  ambition  with 
which  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  watch  their  fu- 
periors,  the  folicitude  with  which  the  higher  order  endeavoured  to 
preferve  its  diftindtion,  the  exerclfe  of  ability  which,  in  this  conteft, 
was  common  to  both,  enabled  them  to  adl  againft  foreign  enemies 
with  a  fpirit  that  was  whetted,  but  not  worn  out,  in  their  domeftic 
quarrels. 

The  Confuls  annually  ele£l:ed,  brought  to  the  helm  of  affairs  a  frefh. 
vigour  of  mind  and  continual  fupplies  of  renewed  ambition.  Every 
officer,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  magiftracy,  was  in  hafte  to  diftinguifli  his 
admlniftration,  and  to  merit  his  triumph  ;  and  numerous  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic  appeared,  they  were  not  fufficient  to  furnifh 
every  Roman  Conful,  in  his  turn,  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  this 
envied  diftinQion.  It  was  given  only  to  thofe  who  obtained  adlual 
victories,  and  who  killed  a  certain  number  of  their  enemies  *\ 

In  this  nurfery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending  to  excite  ambition 
or  to  reward  military  merit,  were  not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  ar- 
mies alone :  The  vidorious  foldier  partook  in  the  triumph  of  his 
leader,  and  had  fubordinate  rewards  proportioned  to  the  proofs  he 

*+  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  v.  «  Five  thoufand  in  one  field. 

Vol.  L  H  had 
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BOOK  ii^^d  given  of  his  valour.  "  I  bear  the  fears,"  faid  Dentatus  (while 
K— — V— >j  he  pleaded  for  a  fhare  in  the  conquered  lands  to  himfelf  and  his 
fellow-foldiers),  "  of  five  and  forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  were 
"  received  in  one  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour. 
"  Fourteen  civic  crovvus  beftowed  upon  me  by  thofe  I  had  faved  in 
"  battle.  Three  tinies  the  mural  crown ;  having  been  fo  often  the 
"  firft  to  fcale  the  enemies  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of  diftinc- 
"  tion  in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  efleem  and  gratitude  from  the 
"  hands  of  generals.  Eighty-three  chains  of  gold,  fixty  bracelets, 
"  eighteen  lances,  and  twenty-five  fets  of  horfe-furniture,  from  pri- 
"  vate  perfons,  who  were  pleafed  to  approve  of  my  fervices*\" 

Under  the  influence  of  councils  fo  fertile  in  the  invenjion  of 
military  diftindtions,  and  in  armies  of  which  the  foldier  was  roufed 
by  fo  many  incentives  to  military  ambition,  the  frequent  change  of 
commanders,  which  is  commonly  impolitic,  proved  a  perpetual  re- 
novation of  the  ardour  and  fpirlt  with  which  armies  were  led.  In 
public  deliberations  on  the  fubjed  of  war,  the  vehement  ambition  of 
individuals  proved  a  continual  incentive  to  vigorous  refolutions,  by 
•which  the  State  not  only  foon  recovered  the  confequence  which  it 
feemed  to  have  loft  in  its  tranfition  from  Monarchy,  but  was  fpeedily 
enabled  to  improve  upon  all  its  former  advantages,  as  head  of  the 
Latin  confederacy  ;  frequently  to  vanquifh  the  Sabines,  the  Hernicij 
the  Volfci,  and  Etrufcans,  and,  in  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 
expulfion  of  Tarquin,  to  extend  its  dominion  greatly  beyond  the 
territories  which  had  been  in  the  pofTeflion  of  that  prince.  In  one 
diredlion,  from  Falerium  to  Anxur,  about  fixty  miles ;  and  in  the 
U.  C.  344.  other,  from  the  fummits  of  the  Appenines  to  the  fea  :  And  Rome, 
the  metropolis  of  this  little  empire,  was  become,  with  a  few  com- 
petitors, one  of  the  principal  ftates  of  Italy. 

♦*  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  x.  c.  36.  vel  p.  362. 

The 
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The  firft  and  neareft  objecSl  of  its  emulation  at  this  period  was 
Vei.-E,  an  Etrufcan  principality,  of  which  the  capital,  fituated  about 
nine  miles  from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence,  and  fecured  by 
precipices. 

The  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their  government  from 
the  form  of  a  principality  to  that  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  pofleflion 
of  the  Tiber  and  both  its  banks  ;  but  on  the  right  of  this  river  were 
ftill  circumfcribed  by  the  Veisentes,  with  whom  they  had  waged  long 
and  defperate  wars  ;  and,  as  may  be  fuppofed  among  rivals  in  fo  clofe 
a  neighbourhood,  with  imminent  danger  to  both.  Vei^,  according  to 
Dionyuus,  was  equal  in  extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  the  other  Etruf- 
can cantons,  was  further  advanced  than  Rome  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
probably  better  provided  with  the  refources  of  war,  but  inferior  in  the 
magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the  courage  of  its  people.  The 
Veisentes  being,  after  a  variety  of  ftruggies,  beat  from  the  field,  they 

retired  within  their  walls,  fufFered  themfelves  to  he  invefted,  and  un- 
derwent a  fiege  or  blockade  of  ten  years.  The  Romans,  in  order  to 
reduce  them,  continued  during  thofe  ten  years  in  the  field,  without 

any  interruption  or  diftindlion  of  feafons  ;   made  fecure  approaches, 

fortifying  themfelves  in  the  pofts  which  they  fucceffively  occupied, 

and  in  the  end  entered  the  place  by  ftorm.  U.  C.  ^^j.  *^(h» 

In  thefe  operations,  we  are  told,  that  they  learned  to  make  war  with 

more  regularity  than  they  had  formerly  pradifed  ;   and  having,  fome 

little  time  before,  appointed  a  military  pay  for  fuch  of  their  people  as 

ferved  on  foot,  they  at  this  time  extended  the  fame  eftablifhment  to  their 

horfemen  or  knights  ;  impofed  taxes  on  tlie  people  in  order  to  defray 

this  expence,  and  made  other  arrangements,  which  foon  after  enabled 

tliem  to  carry  their  enterprizes  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  to  condudl 

them  with  more  order  and  fyftem :  circumftances  which,  together 

with  the  acceffions  of  territory  and  power,  gained  by  the  redudtion 

of  Veise,  rendered  this  event  a  remarkable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 

Rome. 

H  2  The 
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BOOK         The   ufe  whicla   they  propofed  to  make  of  their   conqueft  was 

' ^ '    partly  founded  in  the  original  policy  of  the  State.     The  pradice  of 

incorporating  vanquifhed  enemies,  indeed,  with  the  Roman  people 
had  been  long  difcontinued  :  for  even  Tarquin,  it  is  faid,  had  intro- 
duced the  cuftom  of  enflaving  captives,  and  this  fate  the  citizens  of 
Veise  underwent  *^ ;  but  their  lands,  and  the  city  itfclf,  offered  a 
tempting  prize  to  the  conquerors.  And  accordingly  it  was  propofed 
to  traniplant  into  thofe  vacant  poffeffions  and  feats  one  half  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate  and  people  **. 

This  propofal  was  exti'emely  acceptable  to  perfons  of  inferior  con- 
dition, w^ho  hoped  to  double  their  poffeffions,  and  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  might  double  the  power  of  the  State  :  but  it  was  ftrenu- 
oufly  oppofed  by  the  Senate  and  Nobles,  as  tending  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  commonwealth,  and  as  more  likely  to  reflore  a  rival  than 
to  ftrengthen  themfelves.  It  was  eluded  by  a  partial  dlvifion  of  the 
Veisean  territory,  in  which  {t\&njugera,  or  about  four  Englifh  acres, 
were  affigned  as  the  lot  of  a  family ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  more 
indigent  citizens  were  provided  for,  without  any  hazard  of  difmem- 
bering  the  ftate. 

But  v;^hile  the  Romans  were  thus  availing  themfelves  of  the  fpoils 
of  a  fiUen  enemy,  and  probably  enjoying,  on  the  extindion  of  their 
rival,  a  more  than  common  degree  of  imagined  fecurity,  they  became 
themfelves  an  example  of  the  inflability  of  human  aSairs  ;  being  af- 
falled  by  a  new  and  unlooked-for  enemy,  w^ho  came  like  a  ftroke  of 
lightning  on  their  fettlement,  difperfed  their  people,  and  reduced, 
their  habitations  to  afties. 

The  Gauls,  who  are  faid  to  have  paffed  the  Alps  in  three  feveral 
migrations  about  two  hundred  years  before  this  date,  being  now 
mailers  of  all  the  pla,lns  on  the  Po,  and  of  all  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic 

♦'  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  22.  *^  Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

5  to 
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to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sena,  where  they  had  a  fettlement,  which,  ^  HA  p. 
from  their  name,  was  called  Sena  Gallia;  and  being  ftill  bent  on  extend-  i — ->,-—» 
ing  their  pofleffions,  or  fhifting  their  habitations,  had  pafled  he  Appe- 
nines,  and  laid  fiege  to  Cliifium,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  nation  in  Tiif- 
cany  *\  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  made  application  to  the  Romans 
for  fuccour  ;  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  deputation  to  intercede 
with  the  Gauls  in  their  behalf.  The  deputies  who  were  fent  on  this 
bufinefs,  and  commiffioned  to  a£t  only  as  mediators,  having  appeared 
in  arms  on  the  fide  of  the  befieged,  the  Gauls  complained  of  their 
conduG  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  as  a  departure  from  the  neutrality 
which  the  Romans  profelTcd  :  And  being  denied  fatisfadion  on  this 
complaint,  they  dropped  their  defign  on  Clufium,  and  turned  their 
arms  againft  thefe  mediators,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war. 
They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found  the  Romans  polled 
to  receive  them  on  the  Allia,  a  fmall  river  which  was  the  limit  of  the 
Roman  territory,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  about  ten  miles  from 
Rome  ;  a  nd,  with  the  fame  impetuofity  which  hitherto  attended 
them,  they  pafled  the  Allia  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  army,  drove 
them  into  the  angle  that  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  put  all  who  withftood  them  to  the  Ivvord,  and  forced  the  re- 
mainder into  the  Tiber,  where  numbers  periflied,  or,  being  cut  off 
from  their  retreat  to  Rome,  were  difperfed  in  the  neighbouring 
country. 

This  calamity  is  faid  to  have  fo  much  ftunned  or  overwhelmed  the  U.  C.  363, 
Roman  people,  that  they  made  no  farther  attempt  to  defend  their  city. 
All  the  youth  that  were  fit  to  carry  arms  retired  into  the  Capitol. 
The  weak  or  infinn,  whether  from  fex  or  age,  fled  as  from  a  place 
condemned  to  deftruftion,  or  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  and 
cut  off  in  the  fh-eets. 

*'  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  35,  &c» 

The 
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The  Gauls,  having  employed  three  days  in  the  purfuit  and  {laughter 
of  thofe  who  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  fourth  day  ad- 
vanced tov^^ards  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  being  alarmed  at  firft  by 
the  general  defertion  of  the  battlements,  which  they  miftook  for  an 
ambufcade  or  an  artifice  to  draw  them  into  a  fnare,  they  examined 
all  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured  to  enter  the  gates. 
The  more  effedtually  to  diflodge  every  enemy,  they  fet  fire  to  the  city, 
reduced  it  to  afhes,  and  took  poft  on  the  ruins,  in  order  to  befiege 
the  Capitol,  which  alone  held  out  "'.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  re- 
public, already  fo  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  extinguifhed  for  ever.  The  fame  of  its  ruin  reached  even  to  Greece, 
wh^re  Rome  began  to  be  confidered  at  this  time  as  a  rifing  and  pro- 
Iperous  commonwealth '°. 

The  Gauls  remained  in  pofleffion  of  the  ruins  for  fix  months  j 
during  which  time  they  made  a  frultlefs  attempt  to  fcale  the  rock  on 
which  the  Capitol  was  built ;  and  being  repulfed  by  Manlius,  who, 
for  his  vigilance  and  valour  on  this  occafion,  acquired  the  name  of 
Capitolinus,  they  continued  to  inveft  and  block  up  the  fortrefs,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The  Romans,  who 
were  fhut  up  in  the  Capitol,  ftill  preferved  the  forms  of  their  com- 
monwealth, and  made  a£ls  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  People. 
Senfible  that  CamlUus,  under  whofe  aufpices  they  had  reduced  the 
city  of  Vela:,  and  triumphed  over  many  other  enemies,  now  in 
exile  on  the  fcore  of  an  invidious  charge  of  embezzling  the  fpoils  he 
had  won  at  that  place,  was  the  fitteft  perfon  to  retrieve  their  affairs ; 
they  abfolved  him  of  this  accufation,  reinftated  him  in  the  qualification 
to  command  their  armies "  ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  affemble 
their  allies  and  co!le6):  the  remains  of  their  late  army,  which  was 
difperfed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  veiled  him  with  the  power  of 

-»'  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Camilli.  »"  Ibid.  "  Liv.  lib.  v.  c.  32. 

.dldator. 
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dldator.      In  this  extremity  of  their  fortunes,   he   overlooked  his    C  FT  A  P. 

wrongs,  procured  numbers  to  refort  to  his   flandard,  and  haftened    ■ , ' 

to  arm  for  the  prefervation  of  his  country.  He  came  to  the 
reUef  of  the  Capitol  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  befieged,  be- 
ing greatly  reduced-  by  famine,  had  already  capitulated,  and  were 
paying  a  ranfom  for  themfelves  and  their  remaining  effedls.  Before 
this  tranfadion  was  completed,  he  furprifcd  the  befiegers,  obliged 
them  to  relinquifh  their  prize,  and  afterwards,  in  a  decifive  battle 
that  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  revenged  the  dif- 
after  which  his  countrymen  had  fufFered  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia '\ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of  this  famous  adven- 
ture, the  Romans  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  hiftory,  retained  a 
dfcep  impreffion  of  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and  from  thence 
dated  the  origin  of  fome  particulars  in  their  policy,  which  feem  to 
have  arifen  from  fuch  an  impreffion.  They  fet  apart  particular  funds 
in  the  treafury,  to  be  fpared  in  all  other  poffible  exigencies  of  the 
State,  and  referved  for  a  refource  in  cafe  of  a  Gaulifli  invafion. 
They  fubje<^ed  the  magiflrate  to  certain  general  reftridions,  but 
allowed  an  exception  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from  the  Gauls; 
and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  age  in  which  they  took  thefe  alarming 
impreffions,  they  had  not  yet  acquired  thofe  advantages  of  difcipline 
and  military  fkill,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  fo  much  fuperior 
to  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarous  neighbours  ". 

Although  hiftorians  have  amply  fupplied  the  detail  of  hiftory  be- 
fore this  event,  they  neverthelefs  acknowledge,  that  all  prior  evi- 
dence of  fadls  perifhed  in  the  deftrudion  of  Rome ;  that  all  records 

5*  Liv.  li'^.v.  c.  43,   &c.  tallied  over  the  Gauls,  made  liis  entry  into 

5'  The  eftablilhment  of  the  Legion,  and  Rome,  having  his  vifage  painted  with  red  ; 

the  improveuienc  made  in   the   choice  of  its  a   praftice,  fays  Pliny,    which   is   yet  to   be 

weapons  and  manner  of  array,  are  mentioned  found  among  nations  of  Africa,  who  remain 

as  fubfeqiient  to  this  date  :   And  the  Romans,  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity,  and  which  this  natural 

it  is  confefTed,   made  lefs  progrefs  in  every  hiftorian  was  inclined  to  confider  as  a  char 

other  art  than  in  that  of  war.     Their  general,  radcriftic  of  barbarous  manners, 
Camillus,  at  his  triumph  for  ;hi  victory  oh- 

4  and. 
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BOOK  and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans  had  formerly  been,  were  then 
to  be  gathered  from  the  ruins  of  cottages,  which  had  been  for  feveral 
months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  barbarous  enemy ;  that  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  People's  Charters  of  Right,  and  the  Forms  of 
the  Conftitution,  were  to  be  collected  in  fragments  of  plates  which  were 
dug  from  the  rubbifli  of  their  former  habitations ;  and  that  nothing 
remaining  to  mark  the  former  pofition  of  Rome,  befides  the  Capitol, 
raifed  on  its  rock,  and  furrounded  with  ruins,  the  people  deliberated 
-whether  they  fhould  attempt  to  renew  their  fettlement  on  this  ground, 
or  transfer  it  to  Veix.  It  had  been  formerly  propofed  to  remove  to 
that  place  one  half  of  the  Senate  and  people.  It  was  then  propofed, 
that  they  fhould  chufe  that  as  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  reftore 
the  name  and  the  feat  of  their  commonwealth.  "  Why,"  faid-  the 
promoters  of  this  defign,  "  attempt,  at  a  great  expence,  and  with  (o 
"  much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins  of  a  fallen  city,  while 
"  we  have  another,  provided  with  private  and  public  buildings  of 
"  every  fort,  yet  entire  for  our  reception  ?"  To  this  fpecious  argu- 
ment might  have  been  oppofed  the  confideration  of  many  advantages 
in  their  former  fituation  ;  its  place  on  a  navigable  river,  its  command 
of  the  pafTage  from  Latium  to  Etruria,  and  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Tiber  from  the  defcents  of  the  Appenines  to  the  fea.  But  mo- 
tives of  fuperftition  and  national  pride  were  luppofed  to  be  of  greater 
weight.  "  Would  you,"  faid  Camillus,  "  abandon  the  feats  of  your 
*'  anceflors  ?  Would  you  have  Veix  reftored,  and  Rome  to  perifh  for 
*'  ever?  V/ould  you  relinquifn  the  altars  of  the  Gods,  who  have  fixed 
"  their  Ihrines  in  thefe  facred  places  ;  to  whofe  aid  you  are  indebted 
"  for  fo  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  you  owe  the  conqueft  of  thofe 
"  habitations  for  which  you  now  propofe  to  forfake  their  temples  ?" 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans  determined  to  remain 
in  their  antient  fituation,  proceeded  to  reftore  their  habitations, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  accomplillied  the  work  of  rebuilding 
their  city.     An  ylxa  fl-om  which,  as  from  a  fecond  foundation,  may 

be 
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be  dated  the  rife  of  the  commonweahh,  and  the  beginning  of  a  pe-  ^  ^ 
riod,  in  which  its  hlftory,  though  ftill  controverted  in  fome  particulars, 
is  lefs  doubtful  than  before,  or  lefs  disfigured  with  fable  '*. 

'+  Some  parts,  even  of  the  hiftory  that  fol-  alone  (Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  i.).  It  ferves,  how- 
lows,  are  doubtful.  The  names  of  Dilators  ever,  to  inform  us  what  the  Romans  thera- 
andofConfuls,  the  reality  of  entire  campaigns,  felves  believed  ;  and  is  therefore  the  beft 
as  well  as  of  fingle  aftions,  are  controverted  comment  we  can  have  on  the  genius  and 
(Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  &  26.  lib.  v.  c.  5;.  lib.  tendency,  as  well  as  the  origin,  of  their  po 
viii.  c.  38.  lib.  ix.  c.  15.)  :  But  that  which  litical  inflitutionsj 
preceded  this  date  refts  almoft  on  traditiaa 


A   P. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Scene  of  foreign  War  and  domefic  Difpt/te  opened  nvltb  reviving  Rome. 

Fa6tion  or  Confpira-cy  of  Manlius. Condeimiation. Ple- 
beians ele£led  into  the  Office  of  Confiilar  Tribunes. ^fpire  to  the- 

Confiilate.— — The  firjl  Plebeian    Conful. EfabUJlment  of  the 

Prcetor. Patrician  Ediles. The  Plebeians  qualified  to  hold' 

all  the  Offices  of  Stafe.-^ The  Meafure  of  Roman  Magifracy  com- 
plete.  Review  of  the  Confitution. Its  feeming  DcfeEts. 

But  great  Succeffes. Policy  of  the  State  refpeBing  foreign  or  van^ 

qiiiffoed  Nations. Forination  of  the  Legion. -Series  of  Wars. — - 

With  the  Samnitesy  Cajnpanians. The  Tarentines. Pyi-rhiis^ 

Sovereignty  of  Italy ^ Different  Footi??g  on  which  the  In-- 

habitants  food. 


I. 

■ 


U.C.  365. 


»  0^0  K    /  I  -( H  E  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  reftore  their  community,  nor 
JL      to  rebuild  their  habitations,  in  peace.     They  were  invaded 
by  the  Equi,  the  Volfci,  the  Hernici,  the  Etrufcans,  and  fome  of 
their    own   Latin  confederates  '  ;    who    dreading    the    re-eftabUfh- 
ment  of  a  commonwealth,  from  which  they  had   already   fuffered: 
fo  much,  and  whofe  power  was  fo  great  an  objeift  of  their  jealoufy,^^. 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  it.     During  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
feventeen  years  which  followed,  they  accordingly  had  to  encounter  a 
fucceffion  of  enemies,  in  fubduing  of  whom  they  became  the  fove- 
relgns  of  Italy ;  while  they  continued  to  undergo  internal  convul- 
fions,  which,  as  formerly,  proved  the  birth  of  political  inftitutions, 
and  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their  national  eftablifliment.. 

'  Liv.   lib,  vi.  c.  2.  &  16, 

During 
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During  this  period,  the  Plebeians,  flir  from  being  fatisfied  with  C  H  A  ?. 
their  paft  acquifitions,  made  continual  efforts  to  extend  their  privi- 
leges. The  Tribunes,  by  traducing  the  Senate,  and  by  difplaying, 
in  their  harangues,  the  feverities  of  the  Patrician  creditor,  and  the 
fufferings  of  the  Plebeian  debtor,  ftill  enflamed  the  animofity  of  their 
party.  The  republic  itfelf  was  fo  feebly  eftabliihed,  that  ambitious 
citizens  were  encouraged,  by  means  of  fadtion  raifed  among  perfons 
of  the  lower  clafs,  to  have  thoughts  of  fubverting  the  government. 
In  this  manner  Manlius,  the  famous  champion  of  the  Capitol,  who, 
as  has  been  obferved,  by  his  vigilance  and  valour  prei'erved  that 
fortrefs  from  the  Gauls,  formed  a  defign  to  ufurp  the  fovereignty. 
Prefuming  on  his  merit  in  this  and  other  fer\dces,  he  thought  himfelf 
above  the  laws ;  and  .endeavouring,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  po- 
pulace, to  form  a  party  againft  the  State,  he  incurred,  what  was  at 
Rome  of  all  imputations  the  moft  detefled,  that  of  afpiring  to  be 
King.  In  oppofition  to  this  confpiracy,  whether  real  or  fidlitious, 
the  republic  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Didlator  ;  and  Manlius 
being  brought  before  him,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  fufpicion  of  ma- 
lice and  envy  againft  his  accufers.  He  produced  four  hundred  citi- 
zens, whom  he  had  redeemed  from  their  creditors  and  releafed  from 
chains.  He  produced  the  fpolls  of  thirty  enemies  flain  by  himfelf 
in  battle  ;  forty  badges  of  honour  conferred  on  him  by  generals  un- 
der whom  he  had  ferved  ;  many  citizens  whom  he  had  refcued  from 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  number  of  thofe  he  had  faved,  he  pointed  at 
Caius  Servilius,  fecond  in  command  to  the  Didator,  who  now 
carried  the  fword  of  the  State  againft  the  life  of  a  perfon  who  had 
faved  his  own.  And  in  the  conclufion  of  his  defence,  "  Such  were 
"  the  treafons,"  he  faid,  "  for  which  the  friends  of  the  People  were 
"  to  be  facrificed  to  the  Senate." 

His  merits  in  the  public  fcrvice  were  great,  and  intitled  him  to 
any  reward  from  the  people,  except  a  furrender  of  their  liberties. 

I  2  His 
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BOOK     His  liberality  to  the  more  indigent  citizens,    if  it  proceeded  from 
■  humanity,  was  noble  ;  but  if  it  proceeded  from  a  defign  to  alienate 

their  affe<£lions  from  the  public,  or  transfer  them  to  himfelf,  v/as  a 
crime  ;  and  the  moft  fplendid  ferviccs,  confidered  as  the  artifices  of 
a  dangerous  ambition,  were  the  objeds  of  puniftiment,  not  of 
reward. 

The  People,  it  is  faid,  while  they  had  in  their  view  the  Capitol, 
which  had  been  faved  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  this  un- 
fortimate  criminal,  hefitated  in  their  judgment  ;  but  their  meeting 
being  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  and  to  a  difierent  place,  they 
condemned  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  rock  on  whisl>  he  had  fo 
Lately  fignalized  his  valour  \ 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  fiate  of  the  commonwealth,  had  their 
temporary  effeiEt  in  fufpending  the  animofity  of  parties ;  but 
could  not  reconcile  their  intercfts,  nor  prevent  the  periodical  heats 
T^hich  continually  arofe  on  the  return  of  difputes.  The  Plebeians 
V.C.  366.  had  been  now  above  forty  years  in  pofl'eflion  of  a  title  to  hold 
the  office  of  Confular  Tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  at 
any  eledlion '.  The  majority  of  the  Centnirics  were  ftill  compofed 
of  Patricians ;  and  when  candidates  of  Plebeian  rank  were  likely, 
by  their  perfonal  ccnfideratlon,  to  carry  a  majority,  the  other  party, 
in  fuch  particular  inflances,  had  influence  enough,  as  has  been  ob- 
feived,  to  revive  the  ele£l:ion  of  confuls,  a  title  from  which  the  Ple- 
beians, by  law,  were  flill  excluded. 

The  Plebeians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their  party,  by  the  afH- 
duity  and  influence  of  individuals  who  afpired  to  office,  by  the  in- 
crcafe  of  theii  numbers  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  clafTes,  by  their  al- 
liance with  the  Patrician  families  in  confequence  of  marriage,  at  lafl 
Surmounted  thefe  difficulties,  obtained  the  dignity  of  Confular  Tri- 

*  Liv.  Kb.vi.  c.  27.  »  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  37,. 

bune 
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bune  for  one  of  their  own  order,  and  from  thenceforward  began  to    ^  ^^  ^  P. 

divide  the  votes  of  the  Centuries  with  the  Patrician  candidates.     Thev    ' -^ » 

U.  C.  '??. 
were  accordingly  raiied  in  their  turn  to  what  was  then  the  firft  office      "    *  "' 

of  the  State,  and  in  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  title  of 
Conful.  To  this  too  they  vrsre  foon  led  to  afpire  ;  and  were  urged 
to  make  the  concluding  ftep  in  the  rife  of  their  order,  by  the  am- 
bition of  a  female  Patrician  ;  who,  being  married  into  a  Plebeian 
family,  bore  with  impatience  the  mortifications  to  which  fhe  was  ex- 
pofed  in  the  condition  of  her  new  relations.  She  excited  her  huf- 
band,  flie  engaged  her  own  kindred  among  the  Patricians,  fhe  roufed 
the  whole  Plebeian  party  to  remove  the  indignities  which  yet  re- 
mained affixed  to  their  race,  in  being  fuppofed  unworthy  to  hold  the 
confular  dignity. 

Licinius  Stolo,  the  hufband  of  this  lady,  and  Publius  Sextius,  u.  C.  377. 
another  adlive  and  ambitious  Plebeian,  were  placed  in  the  College  of 
Tribunes,  in  order  to  urge  this  point.  They  began  the  exercife  of 
their  office  by  propofing  three  very  important  laws :  The  firft  in- 
taided  for  the  relief  of  infolvent  debtors ;  by  which  all  payments 
made  on  the  fcore  of  intereft,  fliould  be  deduced  from  the  capital, 
and  three  years  be  allowed  to  pay  off  the  remainder. 

A  fecond  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  eftates  in  land,  by  which  no 
citizen  ihould  be  allowed  to  engrofs  above  five  hundred  Jugera  % 
or  to  have  in  flock  above  one  hundred  bullocks,  and  five  hunclred 
goats  and  fheep. 

A  third  law  to  reftore  the  cleftion  of  Confuls,  in  place  of  Confular 
Tribunes,  with  an  exprefs  provifion  that,  at  leaft,  one  of  the  Confuls . 
fhould  be  of  Plebeian  defceat.. 

The  Patricians,  havmg  gained  fome  of  the  Tribunes  to  their  party 
prevailed  upon  them  to  dilfent  from  their  colleagues,  and  to  fufpend, 

*  About  300  Englifh  acres.- 
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BOOK  by  their  negatives,  all  proceedings  on  the  fubjedb  of  thefe  laws.  Th& 
Tribunes,  Licinius  and  Sextius,  in  their  turn,  lufpended  the  ufual  elec- 
tion of  magiftrates,  and  put  a  ftop  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  State. 

An  anarchy"  of  five  years  enfued'* ;  during  which  time  the  republic, 
.bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had  no  magiftracy  belides  the  Tribunes  of 
the  People,  who  were  not  legally  vefted  with  any  degree  of  executive 
power  \  Any  alarm  from  abroad  mull  have  fufpended  the  conteft 
at  home,  and  forced  the  parties  to  a  treaty :  bu-t  they  are  faid  to  have 
enjoyed,  in  this  ftate  of  domeflic  trouble,  uninterrupted  peace  with 
their  neighbours  ;  a  circumftance  from  which  we  may  infer,  that,  in 
rnoft  of  their  wars,  they  were  themfelves  the  aggreffors,  and  owed 
this  interval  of  peace  to  the  vacancy  of  the  Confulate,  and  to  their 
want  of  the  prompters,  by  whom  they  were  ufually  excited  to  quarrel 
with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  feveral  queftions,  on  which  the  parties  were  now  at  variance, 
the  Patricians  contended  chiefly  for  the  exclufion  of  Plebeians  from 
the  office  or  title  of  Conful ;  and,  as  an  infuperable  bar  to  their  ad- 
miffion,  ftill  infifted  on  the  facrilegious  profanation  that  would  be  in-  • 
curred,  by  fuffering  the  rites  ufually  performed  by  the  Confuls  to 
pafs  into  Plebeian  hands.     This  argument,  inftead  of  perfuading  the 
popular  leaders  to  defift  from  their  claim,  only  made  them  fenfible 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  remove  this  impediment  by  a  previous  ope- 
ration, before  they  attempted  to  pafs  through  the  way  which  it  was 
meant  to   obftruft.     They  appeared  then  for  a  little  to  drop  their 
purfuit  of  the  Confulate ;  they  affi;£ted  to  rcfpedt  the  claim  of  the 
Patricians,  to  retain  the  poffcffions  of  places  which  had  always  been 
affigned  to  their  order.     But  they  moved,  that  the  number  of  ordi- 
I  nary  attendants  on  the  facred  rites  fliould  be  augmented  from  two  to 
I  ten  ;  and  that  of  thefe  one  half  fhould  be  named  of  Plebeian  cx- 
tradion. 

*  From  U.  C.  377  to  382.  '  Llv.  lib.  vi.  c.  35. 

While 
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While  the  Patricians  continued  to  rejed  this  propofal,  on  account    ^  '^  A  P. 

©f  the  effedt  it  was  likely  to  have  on  their  pretenfions  in   general,    ' / ' 

they  gave  vi'-ay  fucceffively ;  and,  at  the  interval  of  fome  years,  firft 
to  the  a£ts  that  were  devifed  in  favour  of  infolvent  debtors  ;  next,  to 
the  Agrarian  law,  or  limitation  of  property  in  land  ;  and  laft  of  all, 
to  the  new  eftablifhment  relating  to  the  priefthood,  and  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  Confulate  itfelf  to  perfons  of  Plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  nev/  regulations,  knowing  that  the  majority 
of  the  Centuries  was  compofcd  of  Patricians,  or  was  ftill  under  the 
Influence  of  that  order,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  mere  privilege  of 
being  qualified  to  ftand  for  the  Confulate.  They  infilled,  that  at  leaft 
one  of  the  Confuls  Ihould  be  a  Plebeian ;  and  having  prevailed  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  conteiled  points,  the  Plebeian  party  entered  im- 
-mediately  on  the  poffeflion  of  their  new  privilege,  and  raifed  Publius  U.  C.  387. 
Sextius,  the  Tribune,  who  had  been  fo  active  in  the  caufe  of  his  con- 
llituents,  to  the  office  of  Conful. 

But  while  the  Patricians  thus  incurred  a  repeated  diminution  of 
their  exclufive  prerogatives,  they  endeavoured,  by  feparating  the  ju- 
dicative from  the  executive  power  of  the  Conful,  and  by  committing 
the  firft  to  a  Patrician  officer,  under  the  title  of  Prcetor,  to  fave  a 
part  from  the  general  wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Prsetor  fhould  be  fubordinate,  but  next  in 
rank,  to  the  Conful.  He  was  attended  by  two  Liclors,  and  had  his 
eommiffion  in  very  general  term?,  to  judge  of  all  differences  that 
fhould  be  brought  before  him,  and  to  hear  the  fuits  of  the  people  until 
the  fetting  of  the  fun.  This  unlimited  jurifdidion,  as  we  fhall  have 
Gccafion  to  obferve,  came  to  be  gradually  circumfcrlbed  by  its  own 
precedents,  and  by  the  accumulating  edicls  of  fucceffive  Prsetors. 
One  perfon  at  firft  was  fuppofed  able  to  difcharge  all  the  duties  of 
this  office ;  but  jthe  number,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing multiplicity  of  civil  affairs,  was  afterwards  gradually  increaled. 
2  Another 
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Another  political  change,  by  which  the  Patricians  procured  fome 
compenfation  for  what  they  had  now  furrendered,  was  made  about 
the  fame  time.  The  care  of  the  public  fhows  and  entertainments 
Jiad  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Ediles  of  the  People.  The  office  of 
Edile  being  at  its  firft  inftitution  expenfive,  was  likely  to  become  gra- 
dually more  fo  by  the  frequent  additions  which  were  made  to  the 
feftivals,  and  by  the  growing  demands  of  the  people  for  fliows  and 
amufements.  The  Plebeians  complained  of  this  charge  as  a  burden 
jon  their  order,  and  the  oppofite  party  offered  to  relieve  them  of  it, 
provided  that  two  officers  for  this  purpofe,  under  the  title  of  Curile 
Ediles,  ihouid  be  annually  eledted  from  among  the  Patricians  *. 

By  thefe  inftitutions  the  Nobles,  while  they  admitted  the  Plebeians 
to  partake  in  the  dignity  of  Conful,  referved  to  their  own  order  the 
exclufive  right  to  the  offices  of  Prastor  and  Edile  :  By  the  Lift  of  which 
'  they  had  the  dire£liou  of  fports  and  public  entertainments  ;  a  ftation 
which,  in  a  flate  that  was  coming  gradually  under  the  government 
of  popular  afl'emblies,  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  a  great  objedl  of 
ambition,  and  a  principal  accefs  to  power. 

The  defign  or  the  effedl  of  this  inftitution  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  Plebeian  party.  They  complained,  that  while  the  Pa- 
tricians affedled  to  refign  the  exclufive  title  to  one  office,  they  had 
engrofled  two  others,  inferior  only  iii  name,  equal  in  confider- 
ation  and  influence.  But  no  exclufive  advantage  could  be  long 
retained  by  one  order,  while  the  other  was  occafionally  pofleiTed  of 
the  legiflatlve  arui  fupreme  executive  power.  All  the  offices,  whe- 
ther of  Praetor  or  Edile,  of  Dictator  or  Cenfor,  were,  in  procefs  of 
time,  filled  with  perfons  of  either  rank ;  and  the  diftin£tion  of  Pa- 
trician or  Plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  ferved  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  ariftocracy  which  had  fubfifted  in  former  ages.     The 

*  Liv.  lib,  vi.  c.  42, 

only 
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only  effedl  which  it  now  had  was  favourable  to  the  Plebeians  ;  as  it    CHAP. 

.  .  ni. 

limited  the  choice  of  Tribunes  to  their  own  order,  while,  in  com-    '     -.     _• 

mon  with  the  Patricians,  they  had  accefs  to  every  other  dignity  in  U- C,  417. 
the  State. 

Such  is  the  account  which  hiflorians  have  given  us  of  the  origin  Reviewof  the 
and  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conftitution.  This  horde,  in  the  earlieft 
account  of  it,  prefented  a  diftindion  of  rank-,  under  the  titles  of 
Patrician,  Equeftrian,  and  Plebeian^  and  the  State,  though  governed 
by  a  prince,  had  oecafional  or  ordinary  afferablies,  by  which  it  ap- 
proached to  the  form  of  a  republic.  Affemblies  to  which  every  citizen 
■was  admitted  were  termed  the  Comitia  ;  thofe  which  were  formed 
of  the  fuperior  ranks,  or  of  a  feled  number,  were  termed  the  Senate. 
Among  thofe  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to  be  bk)He 
tind  to  be  of  the  Senate  were  probably  fynonymous  terms.  But  after 
the  introduftiou  of  the  Cenfus,  feparate  rolls  were  kept  for  the 
Senate,  the  Equeftrian  Order,  and  the  People.  Thefe  rolls  were 
compofed  by  different  officers  in  fucceffive  periods  of  the  State.  A 
Senate  was  compofed  of  a  hundred  members  by  Romulus '.  This 
number  was  augmented  or  diminilhed  at  pleafure  by  his  fuccefTors. 
The  Confuls  fucceeded  in  this  matter  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
Kings ;  and  the  Cenfors  were  appointed  to  exercife  it,  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Cenfus,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  fundlions.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  notwitbftanding  the  great  importance  of  the 
Senate  in  the  government  of  their  country,  fo  little  precaution 
was  taken  to  afcertain  who  were  to  be  its  conftituent  members, 
or  to  fix  their  legal  number.  The  body  was  accordingly  fluc- 
tuating.    Individuals  were  placed  or  difplaced  at  the  difcretion  of  the 

'  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  8.      According   to   Livy  been  augmented  by  a  popular  eleftion  at  tha 

the  Senate  confifted  of  no  more  than  a  hun-  admiflion   of  the  Sabines ;  fome  writers   fay 

dred  members  at  the  death  of  Romulus  ;  but,  to  tvvo  hundred  ;  others,  only  to  one  hundred 

.according  to  Dionylius,   their  numbers  had  and  fifty.     Dionyf.  lib.  ii.  C.47. 

Vol.  I.  K  officer 
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officer  entrufted  with  the  mufter,  and  the  numbers  of  the  whole  In- 
ereafed  or  diminiflied  indefinitely.  The  officers  of  State,  though 
not  enrolled,  had  accefs  to  the  Senate  j  but  their  continuing  . 
members,  after  their  year  in  office  expired,  depended  on  the  difcretion 
of  the  Cenfors.  It  feemed  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  this 
conftitution,  that  the  Senate  fhould  be  a  meeting  of  the  fuperior  clafs 

"of  the  citizens. 

Recapltula-  As  the  noble  and  popular  Aflemblies  had  their  exiftence  under  the 

King?,  the  tranfition  from  monarchy  to  republic  in  fo  fmall  a  State, 
•  by  fubftituting  eleftive  and  temporary  Magiftrates  in  place  of  the 
Kinp-,  was  eafy.  A  fufficient  occafion  was  given  to  it  in  the  abufes 
which  were  felt  in  the  laft  reign  of  the  monarchy.  The  diforders 
incident  to  the  Ihock  of  parties,  who  were  let  free  from  a  former 
contrpul,  required,  on  occaiion,  the  remedy  of  a  difcretionary  au- 
thority veiled  in  fome  perfon  who  might  be  entrufted  with  the  pub- 
lic fafety,  and  foon  led  to  the  occafional  inftitution  of  a  di£tatorial 
power.  The  high  prerogatives  claimed  and  maintained  by  one 
party,  obliged  the  other  to  affume  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  to  place 
themfelves  under  the  conduilll  of  leaders  properly  authorifed  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights.  Thefe  rights  were  underftood  by  degrees  to  imply 
equality,  and,  in  the  fucceffive  inftitutions  that  followed,  put  every 
citizen  in  poffeffion  of  equal  pretenlions  to  preferment  and  honours  ; 
pretenlions  which  were  to  be  limited  only  by  the  great  diftinaioa 
which  Nature  has  made  between  the  capacities,  merits,  aiid  charac- 
ters of  men,  and  which  are  fubjecl,  in  every  community,  to  be 
warped  by  the  effects  of  education  and  fortune. 

New  departments  of  State,  or  additions  to  the  number  of  officers 
employed  in  them,  were  continually  fuggefted  by  the  increafe  of 
civil   affairs ;    and    while    the    territory   of  the  republic  was  but    a, 
fmall  part  of  Italy,  the   meafure   of  her  political   government  was 
full,  and  the  lift  of  her  officers  complete,     Fundions  which,  in  the 

firfl 
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firft  or  fimpleft  ages,  were  either  unknown  or  had  been  committed  C  H  A  P*; 
to  the  King  alone,  were  now  thrown  into  feparate  lots  or  depart- 
ments, and  furnithed  their  feveral  occupations  to  two  Conluls, 
one  Prxtor,  two  Cenfors,  four  Ediles,  and  eight  Quseftors,  befides 
officers  of  thefe  different  ranks,  who,  with  the  titles  of  Proconful, 
Proprxtor,  and  Proquceftor,  and  without  any  limitation  of  number, 
were  employed  wherever  the  exigencies  of  the  State  required  their 
fervice. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  conftitution  we  are  come  nearly  to 
that  ftate  of  its  maturity  '^  at  which  Polybius  began  to  obferve  and  to 
admire  the  felicity  of  its  inftltutions,  and  the  order  of  its  adminiflra- 
tion.  The  Plebeians  were  now  reconciled  to  a  government  to  which 
they  themfelves  had  accefs,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  made  great 
efforts  of  induflry  in  a  State  in  which  men  were  allowed  to  arrive  at 
eminence,  not  only  by  advantages  of  fortune,  but  likewife  by  per- 
fonal  qualities.  The  Senate  and  Afiemblies  of  the  People,  the  Ma- 
giftrates  and  Sele£t  Commiffioners,  had  each  their  departments, 
which  they  adminiftered  with  an  appearance  of  fovereign  and  abfolute 
fway,  and  without  any  interfering  of  interefts  or  jealoufy  of  power. 

The  Confuls  were  deftined  to  the  command  of  armies  ;  but,  while 
at  Rome,  feemed  to  have  the  highefl  prerogatives  in  the  adminifcra- 
tion  of  all  civil  and  political  affairs.  They  had  under  their  com- 
mand all  the  other  officers  of  State,  except  the  Tribunes  of  the  People; 
they  introduced  all  foreign  ambaffadm-s ;  and  they  alone  could  move 
the  Senate  on  any  fubje£t  of  deliberation,  and  put  their  a£ts  or  deter- 
minations in  writing.  The  Confuls,  too,  prefided  with  a  fimilar  pre- 
rogative in  the  Affembly  of  the  Centuries  and  in  that  of  the  Curise, 
propofed  the  queftion,  colledled  the  votes,  declared  the  majority,  and 
framed  the  a£l.  In  all  military  preparations,  in  making  their  levies 
as  well  as  in  the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  veiled  with  high 

•  At  it  flood  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  of  Rome. 

K  2  degrees 
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BOOK  degrees  of  difcretionary  power'  over  all  the  troops  of  the  common- 
wealth, compofed  of  Roman  citizens  or  allies.  They  commanded> 
the  treafury,  as  far  as  neceflary  to  the  fervice  on  which  they  were 
employed,  and  had  one  of  its  Commiffioners,  or  QuGcftors,  appointed 
to  attend  their  court,  and  to  receive  their  orders.. 

The  Senate,  however,,  had-  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  the  re— 
yenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts  and  difburfements,  and  fuffered 
no  money  to  be  illued  without  their  own  decree,  or  the  warrant  of 
the  Coixful  in  a£lual  fervice.   Even  the  money  decreed  by  the  Cenfors 
for  the  repair  of  public  buildings,  and  tlie  execution  of  public  works^. 
could  not  be  ilTued  by  the  Quo^ftors  without  an  a£l  of  the  Senate  to. 
authorife  it.     All  crimes  and  diforders  that  were  committed  among, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  State,  all  dif- 
putes  of  a  private  or  public  nature  that  arofe  among  them,  came 
under  the  jurifdrdlion  and  determination,  of  the  Senate.     All  foreign 
embaffies   were   received   or  difpatched,   and  all   negociations  were 
conduded,  by  this  body.     In  fuch  matters  the  People  did  no  more 
than  afHrm  or  reverfe  what  the  Senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
decreed,    and  for  the  moft  part  gave  their  confent  as  a  matter  of 
form;    infom^uch,  that   while  perfons,  who  obferved  the  high  ex — 
ecutive  powers  of  the  Conful,  confidered  the  State  as  monarchical ;, 
foreigners^  on  the  contrary,,  who  reforted  on  public  bufmefs  to  Rome, 
were  apt  to  believe  it  an  ariftocracy  veiled  in  the  Senate. 

The  People,  notwkhftanding,  had  referved  the  fovereignty  ta 
themfelves,  and,  in  their  feveral  affemblies,  exercifed  the  powers, 
of  legiflation,  and  conferred  all  the  ofiices  of  State  '°.  They  like- 
wife,  in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  fupreme  jurifdidion.  In 
their  capacity  of  fovereign,  they  were  the  fole  arbiters  of  life  and 
death ;    and,  even  in  their  capacity  of  fubjeds,  did  not  fubm.it  to 

'  Vid.  Zonar.  N"  501.  Frontini  Stragc-  defied  the  officers  of  State.  In  the  Curi.-e 
jnata,  lib.  iv.     Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  they    appointed    officers    to    military    com- 

'"  In  the  Centuries  they  ena^ed  laws,  and    inand. 

8  reftraints 
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reftraints  wiiich,  in  every  other  State,  are.  found  neceflary  to  go- 
vernment. 

A  citizen,  while  accufed  of  any  crime,  continued  at  liberty  until 
fentence  was  given  againfl:  him,,  and  might  withdraw  from  his  pro- 
fecutors  at  any  flage  of  the  trial,,  even  while  the  lall  Century  was 
delivering;  its  votes.  A  voluntary  banifhment  from  the  Forum,  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Senate,,  and  the  aiTemblies  of  the  People,  was- 
the  highcft  punifliment,  which  any  citizen,  unlefs  he  remained  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  eifeifts  of  a  formal  fentence,  was  obliged  to 
undergo  J.  and  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or 
Prxnefle, ,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convidt  who  had  withdrawn 
froiTL  judgment  fliculd  be  fafe  ". 

Parts  fo  detached  were  not  likely  to  ait- as  onebedy,  nor  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  regular  conxert ;  and  the  State  feems  to  have  carried, 
in  all  its  eftablinunents,  the  feeds  of  dilTcntion  and  tumult.  It  was 
long  fuppoited,  neverthelefs,  by  the  uncommon  zeal  of  its  members. 
in  favour  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  they  enjoyed  fo  much  freedom, 
and  in  which  they  were  veiled  with  fo  much  perfonal  confequence. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  conftitution,  while  in  appearance  fu- 
preme,  were  in  many  refpe<Ss  dependent  on  each  other. 

The  Conlbls,  .while  in. office,  had  the  meetings  and  determinations 
of. the  Senate  and. People,  in  a  great  meafure,.  in  their  power;  but 
they  received  this  power  from  the  People,  and  were  accountable  for 
the  difcharge  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  . 

The  Senate  could  refolve,  but  they  could  'not  execute,  until  they 
had  obtained  from  the  People  a  confirmation  of  their  acHis,  and  were 
obliged  to  folicit  the  Tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  any  matter  whicli' 
thefe  officers' were  inclined  to  oppofe.  - 

"^  The  laws  of  Publilius,  which  gave  the  every  citizen  in  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
po^ver  of  legiflation  to  the  Plebei.in  Affem-  People  atlarge.after  being  repeatedly  re-cnait- 
blie5,  and  that  of -Valeiiui,  which  fecured    cd,  were  now  in  fall  force  (Li v.  lib.  x.  c.  8.). 

The 
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The  Senate  was  conftituted',  or  formed,  at  regular  periods,  at  tlic 
difcretion  of  the  Confuls  or  Cenfors,  officers  named  by  the  People. 

The  city,  neverthelefs,  was  over- awed  by  the  Senate  and- officers 
of  State.  On  great  and  alarming  occafions,  the  People  th'emfelves 
were  no  longer  fovereigns  than  they  were  allow^ed  by  the  Senate  and 
Confuls  to  hold  this  character.  The  Senate  and  Confuls  having  it 
in  their  power  to  name  a  Didator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  State  to  a  fmgle  perfon,  and  fubje<£t  every  citizen  to 
his  authority.  Every  individual  held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the 
will  of  the  Cenfors,  and  his  property  at  the  difpofal  of  courts  that 
were  compofed  of  Senators  ;  the  fervants  of  the  Public  in  general, 
who  aimed  at  lucrative  commiffions,  depended  on  the  Senate,  as 
adminiftrators  of  the  treafury,  and  truftees  in  the  colle6lion  or 
difburfements  of  the  public  money  "^ ;  and  every  Roman  youth, 
when  embodied  in  the  legions,  entrufted  his  honours  and  his  life 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conful,   or  Commander  in  Chief". 

The  mafs,  however,  was  far  from  being  fo  well  compadled, 
or  the  unity  of  power  fo  well  eftabllfhed,  as  fpeculative  rea- 
foners  fometimes  think  ncceffiiry  for  the  order  of  government. 
The  Senate  and  the  popular  Aflemblies,  in  their  legiflative 
capacities,  counteradled  one  another.  The  numbers  required  to 
eonftitute    a    legal   AfTembly    of   the    People,    the    qualification    of 

'*  The  influence  which  the  Senate  pofTefled  of  people  were  concerned,  as  contraftors,  as 

as  adminiftrators  of  the  public  treafury,  ac-  partners  with  thofe  who  contrafled  with  the 

cording  to  Polybius,  was  very  great.     They  Senate,   or  as  creditors  who  advanced  money 

had  a  number  of  commiffions  to  give,  in  the  to  enable,  the  contraftors   to  perform   their 

coUedtion  of  various  duties  levied  on  the  na-  articles.     In  all  thefe  fcveral  capacities  the 

vigators  of  rivers,   the  entry  to  fea-pcrts,  the  parties  depended  on  the  will  of  the  Senate, 

produce  of  mines,    and  demefne  or  public  and  continually  attended  at  the  doors  of  that 

lands,  chiefly  let  out  for  pafturage.     They  afl"embly,    foliciting   commiffions,     pleading 

had   likewife  conliderable  difljiirfements   on  for  an  abatement  of  fome  condition,  for  delay 

the  repair  of  highways  and  public  buildings,  in  the  execution  of  fome  article  or  relief  in 

and  in  the  execution  of  a  variety  of  other  the  cafe  of  unforefeen  hardfhip  or  lofs. 
works.     In  fuch  tranfafticns  great  numbers         '^  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  lo,  n,  12,  13,  14. 

3.  a  citizen 
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a  citizen  which  intitled  him  to  be  confidered  as  a  member  of  CHAP, 
the  commonweaUh,  were  ftill  undetermined.  AHens  fetthng  at 
Rome  were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  People,  and  citizens  re- 
moving to  the  colonies  were  omitted.  Laws,  therefore,  might  be 
obtained  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  when  the  People,  not  fufficiently 
aware  of  the  confequence  of  fuch  laws,  did  not  attend ;  or  -the 
queftion  might  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  a  fingle  alien,  as  often 
as  the  dlvifion  was  nearly  equal,  and  a  defigning  magiftrate  chofe  tO' 
place  any  number  of  aliens  on  the  rolls  for   tijis  purpofe  '\     The 

•      »  State 


'+  In  the  feitlement  of  Romulus,  recruits 
of  every  quality,  whether  outlaws,  fugitives, 
or  captives,  were  received  without  dillinc- 
tidn.  —  In  the  firll  ages  of  the  republic,  aliens 
fettling  at  Rome  were  admitted  as  citizens,, 
and  even  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  Senr.tc. 
■ — The  Tarquins,  and  the  firil:  of  the  Clau- 
dlan  family,  were  eniag-rants  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons.  — After  the  ellablilhment  of 
the  Cenfus,  or  periodical  multer,  the  King, 
the  Confuls,  and,  lail  of  all,  the  Cenibrs, 
made  up  the  rolls  of  the  Senate  and  People 
at  pleafure.  They  admitted  upon  it  very 
readily  every  inhabitant  of  the  city  who 
claimed  to  be  inroDed  ;  but  when  a  rightof 
voting  in  any  of  the  popular  aflemblies  at 
Rome  came  to  be  confidered  as  a  privilege  of 
moment,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  crowded 
to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  it.  They  were 
fometimes  put  upon  the  rolls  by  one  Conful, 
and  forbid  the  city  by  his  colleague  ;  and  in 
every  fuch  cafe  the  negative,  by  a  maxim  of 
the  Roman  policy,  prevailed.  —  Such  as  ac- 
tually fettled  at  Rome,  fooner  or  later  found 
means  to  be  inferted  in  the  Tribes  ;  and  the 
towns  of  Latium  complained,  that  they  were 
deferted  by  numbers  of  their  people,  who 
rcforted  to  Rome  for  thii  purpofe,  .and  that 
they  were  likely  to  be  depopulated.  Tiiey 
obtained  a  law,  by  which  Latin  emigrants 
were  excluded  from  the  rolls  of  the  Roman 
People,  except  they  had  left  offspring  to  re- 
glace  theni  in   the  country  towns  they  had 


left.  And  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firll 
lav/  enaded  at  Rome  to  regulate  or  rellrain 
the  naturalization  of  aliens.  Some  authors 
have  aflirmed,  that,  even  while  aliens  were 
fo  eafiiy  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the  People, 
Roman  citizens,  accepting  of  fpttlements  in 
the  colonies,  forfeited  their  political  rjghis. 
In  this,  howevej-,  it  is  probable,  that  the  ef- 
feds  of  mere  abfence  have  been  miilaken  for 
an  exprefs  and  formal  exclufion.  Whoever 
ceafed  to  give  in  his  name  at  the  Cenfus,  or 
whoever  left  his  ward  or  tribe  in  the  city  to 
refide  at  a  diilance,  was  not  inrolled  in  the 
v/ard,  nor  placed  in  anyclafs.  It  did  not 
follow,  however,  that  he  had  forfeited  his 
right,  or  might  not  claim  it  as  often  as  he 
attended  the  Cenfus.  In  this  cafe  he  was 
upon  a  foot  of  equality  with  every  other 
citizen,  and  in  the  fame  planner  received  or 
rejeiScd  at  the  will  ofth^  Cenfor,  or  other 
oincer  who  took  the  mufter. 

In  this  account  of  the  R.oman  colonies, 
\yricers  have  followed  the  account  of  Sigo- 
nius,  whofe  opinion,  in  every  circumjlance 
relating  to  the  Roman  hiilory,  is  of  great 
authority.  Li.  this  particular,  however,  it 
happens,  that  the  principal  paffage  he  has 
quoted  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  is  by  fome 
accident  ilrangely  perverted..  Livy  relates,, 
lib.  xxxiv.  c.  42.  that  the  people  of  Feren- 
tinum,  in  the  year  of  Rome  live  hundred  and 
fifty- feven,  flarted  a  new  pretenfio;i,  by. 
which  all  Latins  who  gave  their  names  to  be 

infcribed. 
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"BOOK 
I. 


State  took  its  laws,  not  only  from  the  AfTemblies,  "which  were  held, 
however  irregularly,  within  the  capital,  but  from 'military  detach- 
ments and  armies,  when  abroad  in  the  field ''\     Yet,  under  all  thefe 
,defeds,  as  we  have  repeated  occafions  to  obferve,  they  enjoyed  the 


inTcribed  in  any  Roman  colony  'fnould  be 
confidered  as  Roman  citizens  j  but  tliat  the 
Senate  rejefted  this  claim  -*vhen  tjftered  by 
perfons  who  were  annexed  to  the  colonies  6f 
PiiteoU,  Salernom,  and  Buxen turn.  Novum 
jus  eo  anno  a  Ferentinatibtis  ter.tatum,  ut  La- 

■  tmij-  qui  in  coloniam  Rcmanam  ncminci  dcdijjent, 
cinies  Rcmani  effent.  Futeohi,  Salernumque  et 
Buxenlum  adjcripti  colotii,  'qui  vomina  Sederunt 

■  quum  ob    iii  fe  fro   cinjibus   Romanis  ferrent ; 
-  Scnatui  judica-vit   non  ejji  eos  ci'ves  Romanos, 

There  was  a  dillindion  between  Roman  co- 
lonies and  colfinies  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
f.rft  might  be  Latins,  or  other  allies,  planted 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  Roman  State. 
The  fecond  were  probably  citizens.  And  the 
-whole  amount  of  rhis  paffiige  was  to  prove, 
that  Latins  were  not  to  be  confidered  as  Ro- 
man citizens,  merely  becaufe  they  refided  in 
fome  colony  of  Roman  citizens.  But  the 
quotation  of  Sigonius  is  as  follows,  and  gives 
a  wonderful  perverfion  to  the  pafl'age  in 
queftion  :  De  antique  Jure  Italirr,  lib.  ii. 
c.  y.  *'  Quare  afcripti  coloni  nomine  quidem 
"  erant  cives  Romani,  re  vero  coloni.  Tef- 
"  tern  pollulatis  ?  non  longe  abiero.  Prefto 
*'  eft  Livius  qui  fciibit,  lib.  x\xiv.  Puteo- 
"  los,    Salernum    et  Buxentum  cfvium  Ro- 

■  "  man.  Adfcripti  coloni,  qui  nomina  de- 
"  derant  cum  ob-id  fe  pro  civibus  ferrent; 

*'  Senatus  judicaffe  non  effe  eos  cives  Roma- 
"  nos ;  et/a//o /cira  narrat  Ferentinates  novum 
"  jus  tenta/le,  ut  Latini,  qui  in  coloniam 
*'  Romanam  nomina  dediffent,  cives  Ro- 
"  mani  eflent." 

The  perverfion  of  this  quotation  is  remark- 
able.    Different  claufes  of  the  fame  fentence 
are   quoted  as  feparate   pa/Tages  indifferent 
parts  of  the  author.     The  order  of  the  claufes 
.is  io  placed,  that  the  ufe  of  the  firft  in  ex- 


plaining the  fecond  is  16ft,  and  the  words 
ci-vium  Roman,  are  inferted.  The  paffage  in 
Livy,  affcrting  that  even  Latins  pleaded  to  be 
admitted  as  citizens,  becaufe  they  refided  in 
fome  colony  of  citizens,  proves  the  reverk 
of  what  Sigonius  maintains,  <viz.  that  citi- 
zens removing  to  colonies  were  disfran- 
chifed. 

The  fail  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Livy  and 
Other  hiftorians,  the  diftinction  between  Ro- 
man citizens,  whether  of  the  city  or  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
was  become  a  matter  of  antiquity  and  of 
mere  curiofity  ;  and  therefore  is  not  by  them 
fo  fully  and  diftinflly  ftated,  as  not  to  admit 
of  difpute.  The  colonifts  ceafing  to  attend  at 
eleftions,  or  in  the  Affemblies  of  the  People, 
and  not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  mullers, 
fubjefled  themfelves  to  ail  the  effeds  of  po- 
fitivc  excluiion,  although  it  is  probable  no 
fuchexclufion  had  taken  place;  foreven aliens 
were  not  excluded  by  any  pofitive  law,  and 
might  be  admitted  on  the  rolls  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  officer  who  precided  over  the 
mufler.  Antiquarians,  in  fearch  of  ancient 
conftitutions,  fometimes  fuppofe  that  rules 
muft  have  exilled,  in  order  to  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  conjefturing  what  they. were. 

■«  The  Conful  'C.  M.irclus,  U.  C.  398, 
being  encamped  at  Sutrium  in  Etruria,  af- 
fcmbled  his  army  in  their  Tribes,  and  paffed 
a  law  to  raife  the  twentieth  perny  on  the 
price  of  every  Have  that  ihould  be  manumit- 
ted. The  Senate,  being  plcafcd  with  -the 
tax,  confirmed  the  ai5l ;  bat  the  Tribunes, 
alarmed  at  the  precedent,  obtained  a  refolu- 
tion,  by  which  it  was  declared  for  the  future 
to  be  capital  for  any  perfon  to  propofe  any 
law  in  fuch  detached  or  partial  Aflemblies  of 
the  People  (Liv,  Jib.  vii.  C..16.). 


IGOft 
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moft  envied  diftindllon  of  nations,  continual  profperlry,  and  an  al-  ^  '■I  --^  ^• 
moft  uninterrupted  fuccefTicn  of  ftatefmen  and  warrioi^s  unequalled  ,_  -f.  _. 
in  the  hiftorv  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  years  after  they  began  to  reftore  their  city  U.  0.465.- 
from  the  ruins  in  which  it  was  laid  by  the  Gauls,  they  extended 
their  fovereignty  from  the  fartheft  limits  of  Tufcany  on  the  one  fide, 
to  the  fea  of  Tarentum  and  the  frraits  of  Meffina  on  the  other ;  and 
as  the  contefl:  of  parties  at  home  led  to  a  fucceffion  of  political  efta- 
blifhments,  their  frequent  wars  fuggefted  the  policy  which  they 
adopted  refpeding  foreign  nations,  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
national  force. 

They  had  for  fome  time  difcontinued  the  practice  of  admitting 
captives  into  the  number  of  their  People ;  but-continued  that  of  extend- 
ing and  fecuring  their  acquifitions,  by  colonies  of  their  own  citizens, 
or  of  fuch  allies  as  they  could  moft  fecurely  truft.  They  exaded  from 
the  cantons  of  Italy  which  they  vanquiflied,  contributions  of  fubfift- 
ence  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of  their  armies  ;  and  they  generally 
impofed  fome  condition  of  this  fort  as  a  preliminary  to  every  nego- 
ciation  or  treaty  of  peace  ". 

Their  forces  confifted  of  native  Romans,  and  of  their  allies  in 
Italy,  nearly  in  equal  parts.  The  legion;  fays  Livy,  had  been  for-  U.C.  415. 
merly  arrayed  in  a  continued  line,  or  compacted  column  "  ;  buc,  in 
the  ccurfe  of  the  wars  which  led  to  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  came  to 
be  formed  in  divifions,  and  had  different  orders  of  light  and  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry.  The  light-armed  infantry  were 
called  the  Velites,  and  were  fuppofed  to  ply  in  the  front,  on  the 
flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  their  fervice  was,  to  keep 
the  heavy-armed  foot  undifturbed  by  miffiles  till  they  came  into  clofe 
adion  with  the  enemy. 

"  Liv.  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  &  2.     Lib.  ix.  c.  43,     Lib.  x.  c.  5.  &  37. 
"  Liv.  lib,  \iii.  c.  8. 

Vol.  L  '  L  The 
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The  heavy-armed  foot  confifted  of  three  orders,  called  the  Haftatl, 
Principes,  and  Triarii ;  of  whom  each  had  its  feparate  divifions  or 
mahlpules ;  and  thofe  of  the  different  orders  were  placed  in  three 
diiferent  rows,  and  at  diftances  from  each  other,  equal  to  the  front 
of  the  divifion.  By  this  difpofition  the  manipules  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  row  could  either  aft  feparately,  or,  by  mutually  filling  up  their 
intervals,  could  complete  the  line,  leaving  the  Triarii,  in  time  of  adtion, 
as  a  body  of  referve,  to  fupport  the  line,  or  fill  up  the  place  of  any 
manipule  that  might  be  forced  by  the  enemy.  And,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate occafionally  this  change  of  difpofition,  the  divifions  of  one 
row  faced  the  intervals  of  the  other '^     They  were  armed  with  the 

pllum. 


''  This  account  of  the  Roman  legion  is 
not  without  its  difficulties.  It  appears  irra- 
tional to  break  and  difperfe  the  ftrength  of 
a  body  in  this  manner  ;  and  Csfar  makes 
no  mention  of  any  fuch  diftinclion  of  or- 
ders, of  the  manipules,  of  the  rows  in 
which  they  were  formed,  or  of  the  in- 
tervals at  which  they  fought.  His  le- 
gion confifted  of  ten  cohorts,  formed  from 
right  to  left  onacontinued  front.  Polybius, 
however,  one  of  the  befl  military  hiftorians, 
and  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  difpofition 
ef  the  Roman  legion  in  aftion,  as  well  as  on 
the  parade,  is  very  explicit  in  this  account  of 
it ;  refers  to  it  in  the  defcription  of  the  Ro- 
man march  (Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  38.),  in  the 
defcription  of  every  battle  (Polyb.  lib.  iii. 
c.  I,  2,  3,  4.),  and  (Polyb.  lib.  x.v.  c.  10  ) 
in  ftatJng  the  comparative  advantages  of  ths 
Roman  legion  and  Macedonian  phalanx  (Po- 
lyb. lib.  xvii.  c.  z8.).  The  phalanx  being 
a  column  of  indefinite  depth,  clofe  ranks, 
and  a  continued  front,  with  lances  or  fpears, 
it  was  impregnable  to  the  fliort  fword  and 
loofe  order  of  the  Romans,  fo  long  as  it 
preferved  its  front  entire,  and  the  fpear-man 
made  no  opening  for  the  Roman  folJier  to 
enter  within  tTie  point  of  his  weapon. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  Romans  made  their 


attack  in  feparate  divifions  and  at  intervals, 
in  order  to  bring  on  fome  irregularity  in  the 
front  of  the  phalanx,  and  in  order  make  fome 
openings  by  which  the  Roman  foldier  could 
enter  v.'ith  his  fword,  and,  once  within  the 
point  of  his  enemy's  fpear,  could  perform 
great  flaughter  with  little  refiftance  (Plutarch 
in  vit.  P.  Emilii.  Liv.  lib.  xliv.  c.  41.  Ne- 
que  ulla  evidentior  caufa  vidoris  fuit  quam 
quod  muka  priffim  pr^^lia  erant  quse  fluftu- 
antes  ;  turbarant  primo,  deinde  disjecerunt  " 
phalanges).  From  this  account  then  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Romans  did  not  divide 
their  legion  into  orders  and  manipules,  nor 
fight  at  intervals,  until  after  they  adopted 
the  fliort  flabbing  fword,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  originally  from  Spain  ;  and  that 
they  continued  to  make  this  difpofition  fo 
long  only  as  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who 
ufcd  the  fpear  and  continued  front  ;  that  a.*"- 
ter  the  focial  war  in  Italy  and  their  own  civil 
wars  began,  they  difcontinued  the  feparate 
manipules,  and  fought  to  ftrengthen  them- 
felves  againfl:  an  army  like  their  own,  by  pre- 
fenting  a  continued  front.  Livy  accordingly 
marks  the  time  at  which  the  formation  of 
manipules,  at  intervals,  was  adapted.  Poly- 
bii-.s  marks  the  continuance  of  it,  and  Csfar 
evidently  marks  the  difcontinuancc  of  it.     It 

is 
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pilum,  v.'hich  was  a  hea-vy.  javelin  or  fpear  to  be  caft'at  the  enemy,    ^  ^'^ 
and  with  afhort  and  mafly  fword  fitted  to  ftrilce  or  to  thruft.     They 
bore  an  oblong  fhield,  four  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet  broad, 
with  a  helmet,  breaftplate,  and  greaves. 

In  the  ftrinSture  of  thefe  weapons  and  this  defenfive  armour,  the 
Romans  confulted  at  once  both  the  principal  caufes  of  courage  in  a 
foldier,  his  confcioufnefs  of  the  means  to  annoy  his  enemy,  and  of  a 
power  to  defend  himfelf.  And  with  thefe  advantages  they  continued 
for  ages  to  prevail  in  moll  of  their  confliils,  and  were  the  model 
which  other  nations  endeavoured  to  imitate  '°  in  the  form  of  their 
armies  and  in  the  choice  of  their  weapons. 

It  is  underilood  in  the  antiquities  of  this  People,  that  when  they 
were  aflembled  for  any  pui-pofe,  whether  of  ftate  or  of  war,  they  were 
termed  the  Army.  In  their  mufters  a  Plebeian  was  a  foot  foldier, 
the  Knight  a  horfeman,  and  the  Legion  a  mere  detachment" of  the 
whole,  draughted  for  the  year,  or  embodied  for  a  particular  fervice. 
The  men,  as  well  as  the  officers,  in  the  firil  period  of  the  Hlftory  of 
the  Republic,  were  annually  relieved  or  exchanged  ;  and  even  after 
it  ceafed  to  be  the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private  men, 
and  after  the  fame  legions  were  ei^ployed  during  a  fucceffion  of  fome 
years,  yet  the  People,  to  the  lateft  period  of  the  commonwealth,  con- 
tinued to  form  the  armies  of  their  country ;  and  the  officer  of  ftate 
w^as  fli'l  underftood  to  command  in  virtue  of  his  civil  magftracy,  or 
in  virtue  of  a  military  qualification  which  never  failed  to  accompany 
it.     No  citizen  could  afpire  to  any  of  the  higher  offices  in  the  com- 

is  extremely  probable,  that   the   lafl  change  equally  bound,  on  occafion,  to  ferve  in  the 

was  one  of  thofe  made  by  Marius,  and  was  condition  of  private  foldiers :  And  this  may 

introduced  into  the  Roman  armies  in  the  fo-  be  one  reafon  to  incline  us  to  afcribe  the  dif- 

cial  war.  continuance  of  this  dillribution    to   Marius, 

The  three  orders  of  Haftati,  Principes,  and  who  was  a  great  levjller  of  ranks. 

Triarii,   were  extremely  proper  to  mark  the  "  Polyb.   lib.  vi.   c.  17,    18,    10,  20,  21, 

diftinclion  of  clafles  fubfifting  among  Roman  22,23,24. 
citizeos,  who  were,  neverthelefs,  all  of  them 

X.  2  tnonwealth, 
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S  O  O  K  rnonwealth,  until  he  had  been  inrollcd  hi  the  Legions,  either  tea 
years  if  on  horfeback,  or  iixteen  years  if  on  fot)t ;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inecial  commiffions  that  were  occafionally  given  for  fe- 
parate  objects  of  ftate  or  of  war,  civil  and  military  rank  were  never 
disjoined.  Equal  care  was  taken  to  furnifh  the  rifing  ftatefman  and 
warrior  with  the  technical  habits  of  either  profeflion  ;  or  rather  to  in- 
ftrudl  him,  by  his  occafional  application  to  both,  not  to  miftake  the 
forms  of  office  in  either  for  the  buiinefs  of  ftate  or  of  war,  nor  to  reft 
his  pretenfions  to  command  on  any  accomplifliment  fhort  of  that 
fuuerior  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  thofe  excellent  perfonal  qua- 
lities of  penetration,  fagacity,  and  courage,  which  give  the  perfon 
poffefled  of  them  an  afcendant,  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  aniy 
fccne  or  department  of  human  affairs..  It  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  we  are  to  confider  the  Roman  eftabliftiment  as  civil  or 
military ;  it  certainly  united,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  advantages  of 
both,  and  continued  Longer  to  blend  the  profeflions  of  ftate  and  of  war 
together,  than  we  are  apt  to  think  confiftent  with  that  propriety  of  cha- 
racter which  we  require  in  each  :  but  to  this  very  circumftance,  pro- 
bably, among  others,  we  may  fafely  afcribe,  in  this  diftinguiftieJ 
republic,  the  great  ability  of  her  councils,  and  the  irrefiftible.forco 
with,  which  they  were  executed  ". 

Durmg  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the- 
rebuilding-  of  Rome,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  continual  feries- 
of  wars ;  firft  with  the  Latins  and  with  their  own  colonies,  who 
wifhed  to  difengage  themfelves  from  fo  unequal  an  alHance;  after- 
wards with  the  Etrufcans  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnites, 
Campanians,  and  Tarentihes  on  the  other.  They  quarrelled  with, 
the  Samnites  firft  in  behalf  of  the  Campanians,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  pi-oteClion,  made  a  furrender  of  themfelves  aad.of  all  their. 

"  Folyh.  lib.  vl.  c.  17. 

poffefnons,. 
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t)ofl"effions.     This  ad:  of  furrender  they  afterwards  had  occafion  to    CHAP 

enforce  againft  the  Gampanians  themfelves,  who  endeavoured,  when    t_-.-v^ 1 

too  late,  to  recover  their  liberties. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation^  inhabiting  that  tract  of  the 
Appenines  which  extends  from  the  confines  of  Latium  to  thofe  of 
ApiiUa  ;  and  who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous  fituation,, 
joined  fome  fmgula.v  and  even  romantic  inftitutions  ",  which  enabled 
them,  during  above  forty  years,  from  the  time  at  which  their  wars 
with'  the  Rojnans  began,  to  maintain  the  conteft  '\  and  to  keep  the_ 
balance  of  power  in  fufpence. 

Diiring  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the  Roman  armies  fre-- 
queiitly  penetrated  into  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  before  they  had  re- 
duced the  Samnites,  were  known  as  protestors  and  allies,  or  had 
forced  their  paflage  as  conquerors  to  the  fouthern  extremities  of 
Italy.  And  the  State  itfelf,  under  a  variety  of  title;,  was  in  reality 
the  head,  or  held  a  fpecies  of  fovereignty  over  all  the  nations  who 
occupied  that  part  of  the  peninfuLi. 

The  city  of  Tai'entum,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Gi^eek  fettlements 
In  this  quarter,  having  neglected. her  military  eftablifhments  in  pro- 
portion as  flie  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  alarmed  at  the  near 
approach  of  the  Romans,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyrrhus  the  u.  C.  473, 
king  of  Epirus,  at  that  time  greatly  diftinguiflied  among  the  military 
adventurers  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  wifhed  to  employ  the 
military  fkill  of  this  prince,  without  being  expofed  to  fall  a  prey  to 
his  ambition ;  and  invited  him  to  come,  without  any  army  of  his 
own,  to  take  the  command  of  their  people,,  whofe  numbers  they 

-^  Of  this  fort  it  is  mentioned,   that  ten  mixed  with  checks  ^nJ  difgraces   more  re- 

of  the  faireft  of  one  fex  were  annually  felefted  markabie  than  any  they  had  received  in  tlie 

as  prizes  to  be  won  by  the  braveft  and  moft  courfe  of  their  wars   with   any  other  nation*  . 

deferving  of  the  other.     Strabo,   lib.  v.  fin.  Florus,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 
The  Samnites  furnifhed  Roman  generals  with         -^  Liv.  lib.  x.  c.  31- 
jhe   fubjeft  of  twenty-four    triumphs,    but 

magnified^, 
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magnined,  in  order  to  induce  liiin  to  accept  of  their  offer.  But,  like 
rnoil  foreign  military  protedtors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
■with  many  fchemes  of  ambition  agaipfl  thofe  on  v^rhom  he  made  war, 
fome  defigns  likewife  on  the  State  he  was  brought  to  defend.  With 
this  double  intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  of  Tarentum,  but 
pafTed  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Macedonians,  and  accuftomed  to  fervice  in  the  wars  of 
that  country  and  of  Greece. 

This  is  the  firft  enemy  whofe  forces  can  be  confidered  as  a  known 
meafure,  with  which  to  compare,  or  by  which  we  can  eftimate,  the 
.power  and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans.  They  had  been 
vidorious  in  Italy,  but  the  charadler  and  prowefs  of  the  enemies  they 
had  vanquifhed  are  unknown.  This  prince  knew  the  arts  of  war  as 
they  were  pra(3:lfed  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece,  and  was  reputed 
one  of  the  firfl  captains  of  that  or  any  other  age  ""^  He  accordingly 
prevailed  over  the  Romans  in  fome  of  their  firft  encounters ;  but 
found  that  partial  victories  did  not  fubdiie  this  people,  nor  decide 
the  conteft.  Having  vaft  fchemes  of  ambition  in  Sicily  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Italy,  he  fuddenly  fufpended  his  operations  againft  the 
Romans,  to  comply  with  an  invitation  he  received  from  Syracufe,  to 
poflefs  himfelf  of  that  kingdom  '.n  behalf  of  his  fon,  who  had  fome 
pretenfions  to  it  in  the  right  ot  x'Vgathocles,  from  whom  he  was 
defcended. 

In  order  to  purfue  this  obje(![l,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  peace  or 

•ceflationof  arms  in  Italy;  but  was  told,  that,  in  order  to  treat  with 

the  Romans,  he  muft  evacuate  their  country  and  return  to  his  own  ^^ 

^*  Pyrrhus  it  is  faid,  was  ftruck  with  the  ground;  hut  the  Romans,  trufting  only  to 

■military  afpefl:  of  the  Romans,  and  admired  their  artificial  works,  pitched  on  tKe  plain, 

in  particular  the  form  of  their  encampments,  and    always   encamped  in    the    fame    form. 

The    Greeks    always    endeavoured   to  avail  Plutarch  in  vit.  Pyrrhi. 
themfelves  of  natural  flrciigths,  and  accom-         -^  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  xiii.      Plutarch  in 

modated  the  difpofition  of  their  camp  to  the  vit.  Pyrrh. 

I  With 
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With  this  anlwer  he  pafled  into  Sicily ;  and  after  fome  operations 
which  were  fuccefsful,  though  not  fufiiciently  fupported  by  his  par- 
tizans  in  that  country  to  obtain  the  end  of  his  expedition,  he  returned 
again  into  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Tarentum ;  but  found  that  during 
his  abfence  the  Romans  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  and  were 
in  condition  to  repay  the  defeats  they  had  fuffered  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Having  brought  this  matter  to  the  proof  in  feveral  en- 
counters, he  committed  the  defence  of  Tarentum  to  one  of  his  of- 
ficers ;  and  after  this  fruitlefs  attempt  to  make  conquefts  beyond  the 
Ionian  Sea,  in  which  he  had  employed  fix  years,  he  rctiurned  to  his 
own  country. 

The  Romans   continuing    the  war  againft  Tarentum,   in   about   U.C.  48i,. 
two  yearsv  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the    place.     Here,  it   is  mentioned,  they  found, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  plunder   of  an  opulent  city,  containing  the 
models  of  elegant  workmanfliip    in    the    fine    arts,   and  the  appa- 
ratus of  an  exquifite  luxury.     "  In  former  times,"  fays  Florus,  "  the 
"  vidorious  generals  of  Rome  exhibited  in  their  triumphs  herds  of 
"  cattle  driven  from  the  Sabines  and  the  Volfci,  the  empty  cars  of 
"  the  Gauls,   and  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites  :    but  in  that  which 
"  was  flaewn  for  the  conqueft  of  Tarentum,  the  proceffion  vv^as  led 
"  by  Theffalian  and  Macedonian  captives,  followed  with  carriages 
"  loaded  with  precious  furniture,  with  pictures,   ftatues,   plate,  and 
"  other   ornaments  of  filver  and  gold  ^\"     Spoils   which,   we   mny 
guefs,  in  the  firft  exhibition  of  them,  v^ere  valued  at  Rome  more 
as  the  public  trophies  of  vi£lciy,  than  felt  as  the  baits  cf  private 
avarice,  or  the  objefts   of  a  mean    admiration.      The  Roman  ciii- 
zen  as  yet   lived  content  in  his  cottage,   furniihed   in    the    rudefi; 
manner ;  and  he  fubfifted  on  the  firapleft  fare,  the  produce  of  his 

-'  Florus,  lib.  i.  c.  i8, 

own 
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own  labour.  Curius  Dentatus,  tiie  Coniul  who  obtained  this  tri- 
umph, having  the  offer  of  fifty  jiigera  as  a  reward  from  the  public 
fcr  his  fervices,  would  accept  of  no  more  than  f-ven.  This,  he  faid, 
is  the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citizen,  and  that  perfon  muft  be  an  un- 
worthy member  of  the  commonwealth  who  can  wifh  for  more  "^ 
U.  C.  481.  From  the  redudion  of  Tarentum  the  Romans  may  be  confidered 

as  the  fovereigns  of  Italy,  although  their  dominion  was  extremely  ill 
defined,  either  in  refpe(5t  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  They  but  in 
a  few  inftances  laid  claim  to  abfolute  fovereignty,  and  leaft  of  all 
over  thofe  who  were  moft  fubrriiflive  to  their  power.  It  was  their 
maxim  to  fpare  the  obfequious,  but  to  crulh  the  proud  "  ;  an  artful 
profeflion,  by  which,  under  the  pretences  of  generofity  and  magna- 
nimity, they  ftated  themfelves  as  the  fovereign  nation.  Under  this 
prefumptuous  maxim  their  friendfhip  was  to  be  obtained  by  fub- 
miffion  alone  ;  and  was,  no  lefs  than  their  enmity,  fatal  to  thofe.  who 
embraced  it.  The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the  moft  part,  no  more  than 
a  fpecious  name,  under  which  they  difguifed  their  dominion,  and 
under  which  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  ftrength  and  refources 
of  other  nations,  with  the  leaft  poflible  alarm  to  their  jealoufy  or 
pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  early  formed  an  alliance  ofFenfive  and 
defeniive,  in  which  the  parties  mutually  ftipulated  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  furnifhed  by  each  ;   the  refpedlive  ihares  which  each  was 

"■  A  Roman  cit'uen  in  this  period  might,  before  the  fiege  of  Tarentum,  had  no  coin 

by  the  law  of  Licinius,   have  an  eftate  of  five  but  copper,  and  eftimated  considerable   fums 

hnnirnAjtigera,  or  about  three  hundred  acres ;  more  commonly  by  the  head  of  cattle  than 

but  the  ordinary  patrimony  of  a  noble  family  by  money.     They  coined  filver   for  the  iirft 

was   probably  far  below  this   meafure ;  and  time  U."C.  325.     Gold  was  known  as  a  pre- 

thelotof  a  citizen  in  the  new  colonies  feldom  cious   material",    and   was    fometimes   joined 

exceeded    feven  jugera.      The    people  were  witli  oxen  in  the  reward  of  diftinguifh^d  fer- 

iodged  in  cottages  and  flept  on  ftraw  (Plin.  vices.     Liv.  lib.  iv.    c.  30.     Ibid.   Epitome, 

•        lib.  xviii.  c.  3.   Cicer.  pro  Roffio,  Val.  Max.  lib.  xv. 

Iib.il'.  c.  3.).      The  Romans,  till   a   little         ''  Parcerc  fubjeftos  &  debellare  fuperbos. 

to 
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to  have  in  the  fpoils  of  their  common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of    C  HA  P. 
adjufting  any  difputes  that  might  arile  between  them.     This  was  the    („— v— ' 
league  which  the  Latins  were  fuppofed  to  have  To  frequently  broken, 
and    of  which   tlie   Romans  fo    often  exafted    the   obfervance  by 
force  '*. 

In  the  firft  ftruggles  which  they  made  to  reftore  their  fettlement 
deftroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  fubfequent  wars  they  had  to 
maintain,  during  a  hundred  years,  in  fupport  of  their  new  eftablifh- 
ment,  different  cantons  of  thefe  original  confederates,  as  well  as 
many  of  their  own  colonies,  had  taken  very  different  parts,  and  in 
the  treaties  v/hich  enfued,  obtained,  or  were  fcntenced  to,  different 
conditions ;  fome  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  par- 
took in  the  prerogative  of  Roman  citizens.  A  few  M^re,  by  their 
■own  choice,  in  preference  to  the  charader  of  Roman  citizens,  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  independency  of  their  towns,  and  were  treated 
as  allies.  Others,  under  pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  though  without  the  right  of  fiiffrage,  were  deprived  of 
their  corporation  eftabliihments,  and  with  the  title  of  Citizens,  treated 
asfubjedls.  A  few  were  governed  in  form  by  a  military  power,  and 
by  a  Prxfed:  or  Magiftrate  annually  fent  from  Rome  ". 

*^  Dionyf.  Hal.  lib.  vi.  p.  415,     Liv.  lib.  form  a  party  againft  their  neiv  m afters ;  and 

•vi.  c.  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  43.  being  defeated  in  their  attempts  to  recover 

*9  The  city  of  Capua,  together  with  its  their   independence,    were  treated    with   the 

diftrift  of  Campania,  was  the  firft  example  of  feverity  that  is  commonly  employed  againll 

a  provincial   government  ellablifhed  by   the  rebel  fubjcdls.     Their  Senate    and    popular 

Romans    in   any   of  their   conquefts.       The  aiTembly,   under  pretence  of  fuppreffin;;  fe- 

Campanians,  in  order  to  be  protefted  againll  minaries  of  faction,  were   abolilhej,   and   a 

the  Samnites,  had  delivered  themfelves  up  to  Pracfeft    or    Govvrnor    annually    appointed 

the  Romans.     But  they  foon   after   became  (Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  20.).     A  fimilar  ccurfe,  un- 

fenfible  of  their  folly,  in  trufting  their  de-  der  the  fame  pretence,  was  foon  after  takea 

fence  to  any  force  but  their  own,  or   in  re-  with   Antium   (Liv.    lib.  ix.    c.  21.).      ThiS 

figning  their  power  as  a  State,  with  a  view  had  been  the  principal  fea-pcrt  of  the  Volfci, 

to  preicrve  any  thing  elfe.     Vv'hen  they  per-  and  long  the  head  r,f  many  formidable  com- 

ceived  this  error,   they  endeavoured,  in  con-  binations  orai.vft  the  Romans. 
junftion  with  fomc  of  their  neighbour?,  to 

Vol.  L  M  JFrora 
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BOOK  From  this  unequal  treatment  arofe  the  variety  of  conditions  by 
.  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were  diftinguifhed,  as  Colonies,  Munici- 
pal Towns,  Allies,  Prxfedures,  or  Provincial  Governments,  imtil 
about  i8i  years  after  this  date,  when,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  fequel,  the  whole  was  put  upon  the  fame  footing  by  the  ge- 
neral ad  million  of  all  the  Italians  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Roman 
People, 


i 
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CHAP,     IV. 

Livi'its  of  Italy. Contiguous  Nations. Ligiirians. Gauls. 

Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonies  of  Gaul  and  Spain. Nations  of 

Illyricum. Of  Greece. Achcean  League, Thebans. 

Athenians. Aftatic    Nations. Pcrgamus. Syria. 

Egypt. Carthage. The  Mamertines  of  Meffina, Occaficn 

of  the  frf  War   with   Carthage. Loffes   of  the    Parties. 

Peace. State  of  the  Romans. Political  or  Civil  Ifflitittions. 

Colonies. Miifers. Operation  on  the  Coin. Increafe 

of  the  Slaves. Gladiators. Different  Refults  of  the  War  at 

Rome   and  Carthage. Mutiny  and  Invafion  of  the  Mercenaries 

at   Carthage. End  of  this  War. Ceffion    of  Sardijiia. 

War  ivith  the  Illyrians. -Firf  Correfpondence  of  Rome  -with 


Greece. 

AS  the  Romans,  at  the  tune  to  which  our  laft  obfervatlons  refer, 
were  become  the  fovereigns  of  Italy,  or,  by  their  afcendant  in 
fo  powerful  a  countr)%  were  enabled  to  aft  a  diftinguifhed  part  ainong  L'-  ^-  \^\- 
the  nations  around  it ;  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  carry  our  ob- 
fervations  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  Peninfula,  and  enumerate  the 
powers  that  were  then  eftablilhed  on  different  fides  of  it,  or  beyond 
the  narrow  feas  by  which  it  was  furrounded. 

Italy  was  not  then  fuppofed  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  traft 
which  has  in  later  times  been  know^n  under  this  name.  Being 
bounded,  as  at  prefent,  on  the  South  and  Eaft  by  the  feas  of  Sicily 
and  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no  further  to  the  North-weft 
than  to  the  Arnus  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other. 
Beyond  thefe  limits  the  weftern  coafts  were  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  which,  under  the  name  of  Ligurians,  occupied  the  defcents 

M  2  of 
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of  the  Appeniiics  and  the  South  of  the  Alps  qriite  to  the  fea-fliore. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Appenines,  from  Senegallia  to  the  Alps,  the 
rich  and  extenfive  plains  on  both  fides  of  the  Po  were  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  Gaulifh  nations,  who  were  faid,  fome  centuries  before,  to- 
have  pafled  the  mountains,  and  who  were  then  aftually  fpread  over 
a  fertile  trail  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
They  confifted  of  nine  different  horde?,  that  were  fuppofed  to  have 
pafled  the  Alps  at  different  times.      Of  thefe  the  Laulebecii,  Infubres, 
Cenomani,  and  Veneti  occupied  the  northern  banks  of  the  Po,  in- 
cluding what  are  now  the  ftates  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  parts 
of  Lombardy  on  that  fide  of  the  river.     The  Anianes,  Boii,  iEgones^ 
and  Senones,  were  fettled  to  the  fouthward,  from  the  Po  to  the  de- 
fcents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the  eoaft;  of  the  Hadriatic  to  Se- 
negallia, over  v/hat  are  now  the  ftates  of  Parma,  Modena^  Bologna^ 
and  Urbino.     In  this  favourable  lituation  they  appear  to  have  abated 
much   of  their  native  ferocity,  though  without  acquiring,   in  any 
confiderable    degree,    the  arts    that   improve   the    conveniencies    of 
life.     They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk  or  the  flelhof  their  cattle,  and 
were  occupied  entirely  in  the  care  of  their  arms  and  of  their  herds. 
By  thefe,  and  the  ornaments  of  gold,  of  which  they  were  extremely 
fond,  they  eftlmated  their  riches.     They  were  divided  into  Tribes 
or   Cantons,  and  lived  in  cottages  huddled    together,  without  any 
form  of  towns  or  of  villages.     The  leader  of  every  horde  was  dii^  - 
tinguifhed  by  his  retinue,  and  valued  himfelf  chiefly  on  the  number  of 
his  followers.     They  had  made  frequent  encroachments  on  the  flates 
of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but  were  met  at  laft,  and  flopped  in  their  pro^ 
grefs,  by  the  Romans.     Such  of  them  as  were  fettled  within  the  Ru- 
bicon, and  from  thence  to  Senegallia,  had,  about  three  years  before 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  been  obligf^d   to   acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  State  '. 

•  Polyb.  lib.ii.  c.  17.  19.  29,. 

The 
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The  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weflward  of  Italy,  had  been    ^  '^  -^  ^• 

known  to  the  n^.tions  of  Greece  and  of  Afia,  and  had  received  mai'v    " » ' 

colonies  from  thence,  which  formed  -trading  fettlements,  and  re- 
mained altogether  diftlnd:  from  the  natives.  Such  v/ere  t!: C.Greek 
colonies  at  Marfeilles,  Emporii-,  Saguntum,  and  the  Tyrian  colony 
at  Gades  on  the  coaft  of  the  ocean.  On  the  other  fide  of  Italv,  and 
round  the  Eladriatic,  were  fettled  a  number  of  fiuall  nations,  the 
Iftrians,  Dalmatians,  and  Illyrians  ;  of  which,  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  this  gulf,  tlie 
Illyrians,  being  the  chief  or  principal  power,  extended  e.'-.ftward  to 
the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  finifhed  the  career  of  las  viclories  about  U.  C.  421, 
fixty  vcaFS  before  this  date.  His  hereditary  dominions,  as  well  as 
his  perfonal  conquefls,  were  difmembered,  and  become'  the  patri- 
mony of  officers,  who  had  learned  under  him  to  affe'iS  the  n>ajefl:y 
and  the  power  of  kings.  Macedonia  was  governed  by  Antigonus 
Bozon,  who,  together  with  the  principalit)^  of  Fella,  held,  under  his 
dependence  Epirus,  Theflaly,  and  Greece,  to  the  ifthmus  of  Coriudi, 
He  had  contended  v/ith  Pyrrhus,  the  late  invader  of  Italy,  for  part 
of  this  territory  ;  and,  by  the  death  of  this  adventurer,  v-^as  now  ia 
poiTeffion  of  the  whole. 

On  one  part  of  the  coaft  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Co- 
rii:ith,  were  fettled  the  Etolians,  who,  during  the  profperity  of  Greece, 
had  been  c-ui  obfcure  and  barbarous  horde  ;  but  had  now,  by  the  con- 
federacy of  a  number  of  cantons,  laid  many  diftritls  around  them 
under  contribution,  and  a£led  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  the  wars  and 
tranfadions  that  followed. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a  fimiiar  confederacy 
was  formed  by  the  Achasan  league.  The  name  of  Ach«;a,  in  the 
fabulous  ages,  was  the  moft  general  denomination  of  Greeks.  When 
other  names,  of  Dorians  and  lonians,    of  Athenians  and  Spartan9, 

became 
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BOOK  became  more  diftlngulflied,  the  name  of  Achxans  was  approprl- 
' u '  ated  to  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  fea-coafl:,  or  the  Gulf  of  Co- 
rinth, from  EUs  to  Sicyon.  On  this  trad;  twelve  little  cantons, 
Dymas,  Phara,  Tritsea,  Rhipes,  Thafmm,  Patrx,  Pellene,  Jigium, 
Bura,  Carynia,  Olenos,  and  Hellice  ',  having  changed  their  go- 
vernment from  principalities  to  republics,  formed  themfelves  into 
a  league  for  their  common  defence.  Hellice  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  feat  of  their  afl'embly ;  but  this  place  having  been 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  the  fea,  theu  meetings  were  tranf- 
ferred  to  jEgiura. 

In  the  more  famous  times  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  thefe 
little  cantons  being  fituated  on  a  poor  and  rocky  fhore,  without 
fhipping  and  without  harbours  "",  were  of  no  confideration  in  the 
hiftory  of  Greece  ;  they  took  no  part  in  the  defence  of  that  country 
from  the  invafions  of  Darius,  or  of  Xerxes,  or  in  the  divifions  that 
followed  under  the  hoftile  banners  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens.  They 
began,  however,  to  appear  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  Greece 
againft  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  partook  with  the  other 
Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  received  from  that  prince  at  Chse- 
ronea,  and  in  all  its  confequences.  Their  league  was  accordingly 
difTolved  by  the  conqueror,  and  fome  of  their  cantons  feparately 
annexed  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  But  about  the  time  that 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  Dymae,  Patrx,  Pharir,  and  Tritaea  found  an 
opportunity  to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy.  They  were  joined 
in  about  five  years  afterwards  by  the  canton  of  -iEgium,  and  fuc- 
ceffively  by  thofe  of  Bura  and  Carynia.  Thefe,  during  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  continued  to  be  the  only  parlies  in  this  famous, 
league.  They  had  a  general  congrefs,  at  which  they  originally 
cledled  two  annual  officers  of  flate,  and  a  common  fecretary.    They 

^  Paufanias,  lib.  vii.  c,  6.  *  Plutarch,  in  Vit,  Arat.  p.  321. 

a  afterwards 
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afterwards  committed  the  executive  power  to  one  officer  ;  and,  under 
the  famous  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  united  that  republic,  together  with 
Corinth  and  Megara,  to  their  league  \ 

About  the  time  when  the  Romans  became  mafters  cf  Tarentum, 
this  combination  w^as  become  the  moft  confiderable  power  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  and  affedled  to  unite  the  w^hole  of  it  under  their  ban- 
ners ;  but  Sparta,  though  greatly  fallen  from  the  fplendor  of  her 
ancient  difcipline  and  power,  w^as  fhill  too  proud,  or  too  much  un- 
der the  diredion  of  her  ambitious  leaders,  to  fuffer  herfelf  to  be 
abforbed  in  this  upftart  confederacy  ;  fhe  continued  for  fome  time 
its  rival,  and  was  at  lafl  the  caufe,  or  furniflied  the  occafion,  of  its 
fall. 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  ftill  pretending  to  the  dig- 
nity of  independent  nations,  were  greatly  reduced,  and  ready  to 
become  the  prey  of  any  party  that  ^vas  fufficiently  powerful  to  reach 
them,  by  breaking  through  the  other  barriers  that  were  ftill  oppofed 
to  the  conqueft  of  Greece. 

In  Afia,  a  confiderable  principality  was  formed  round,  the  city  of 
Pergamus,  and  bore  Its  name.  Syria  was  become  a  mighty  kingdom, 
extending  from  the  coafts  of  Ionia  to  Armenia  and.  Perfia.  This 
kingdom  had  been  formed  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  a  principal  officer 
in  the  army  of  Alexander,  and  it  was  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  his 
(on,  Antlochus  Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  paffi;d  from  the  firft  Ptolemy  to 
his  fon  Philadelphus,  who,  upon  the  expulfion  of  Pyrrhus  from 
Italy,  had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  Romans.  This 
kingdom  included  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ;  and,,  having  fome  provinces 
on  the  continent  of  Afia,  extended  from  Cxlo-Syria,  of  which  the 
dominion  was  ftill  In  conteft  with  Antiochus,  to  the  delarts  of  Ly- 

'  Polyb.  lib.  ii,  c.  3.  and  Paufanias,  lib.  vii, 

bla 
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B  O  O.  k     i^jjj  Qj^  j|jg  ^-,gP-  .^j^j  ^^-^  (.|-jg  foi^ifii.      Beyond  thefe  defai-ts,  andalmoft 

<- — .- — '    oppofite  to  the  iiluud  of  Sicily,  lay  the  famous  republic  of  Carthage, 

which  was  now  polfefied  of  a  confiderable  territory,  furrounded  by 

the  petty  African  monarchies,  out  of  which   the  great  kingdom  of 

Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  about  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  Rome,  and  was  now  unqueftionably  farther 
advanced  in  the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts,  and  fuperior  in 
every  refource  to  Rome,  befides  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
national  charader,  and  which  is  the  confequence  of  public  virtue. 

In  refpeft  to  mere  form,  the  conftitution  of  both  nations  was 
nearly  alike.  They  had  a  fenate  and  popular  aflemblies,  and  an- 
nually elcdled  -two  officers  of  ftate  for  the  fupreme  diredion  of 
their  civil  and  military  affairs  *  j  and  even  at  Carthage  the  depart- 
ments of  ftate  were  fo  fortunately  balanced,  as  to  have  ftood  for 
ages  the  fliock  of  corrupt  faiftions,  without  having  fuftered  any 
fatal  revolution,  or  without  falling  into  either  extreme  of  anarchy 
or  tyrannical  ufurpation,  The  frequent  profpeft  indeed,  which  the 
Carthaginians  had,  of  incurring  thefe  evils,  joined  to  the  influence 
of  a  barbarous  fuperPution,  which  reprefented  the  gods  as  delighted 
with  human  facrilices,  probably  rendered  their  government  in  fo  high 
a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel.  Under  the  fanguinary  policy  of  this 
ftate,  officers  were  adjudged,  for  miftakes  or  want  of  capacity,  as  well 
as  for  crimes,  to  expire  on  the  crofs,  or  were  condemned  to  fome 
other  horrible  puniftiment  equally  odious  and  unjuft  '. 

The  Carthaginians  being  like  Tyre,  of  which  they  were  fuppofed 
to  be  a  colony,  fettled  on  a  peninfula,  and  at  fn-ft  without  fufficient 
land  or  territory  to  maintain  any  confiderable  numbers  of  people, 
they  applied  themfelves  to  fuch  arts  as  might  procure  a  fubfiftence 

*  AriRob.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  - ''  Orofius,  lib.  iv.  c.6, 

^  .from 
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from  abroad;  and  became,  upon  the  dellrudion  of  Tyre,  the  prla-  CH  A  P. 
cipal  merchants  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  coafts  of  v._— „— _^ 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Their  fituation,  fo  convenient  for  fliipping, 
was  extremely  favourable  to  this  purfuit ;  and  their  fuccefs  in  it  foon 
put  them  in  pofleffion  of  a  territory  by  which  they  became  a  landed 
as  well  as  a  naval  power.  They  vifited  Spain,  under  pretence  of  giving 
fupport  and  affiftance  to  the  city  of  Gades,  which,  like  themfelves, 
was  a  colony  from  Tyre.  They  became  mafters  of  Sardinia,  and 
had  coufiderable  pofleffions  in  Sicily,  of  which  they  were  extremely 
defirous  to  feize  the  whole.  From  every  part  of  their  acquifitions 
they  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit  of  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
revenue  of  fovereigns. 

In  this  republic,  individuals  had  amaffed  great  fortunes,  and  efli- 
mated  rank  by  their  wealth.     A  certain  eftate  was  requifite  to  qualify 
any  citizen  for  the  higher  offices   of  ftate ;   and,  in  the  canvas  for 
eledlions,  every  preferment,  whether  civil  or  military,  was  venal  *. 
Ambition  itfelf,  therefore,  became  a  principle  of  avarice,  and  everv 
Carthaginian,  in  order  to  be  great,  was  intent  to  be  rich.     Though 
the  interefts  of  commerce  fhould  have  inculcated  the  dcfire  of  peace, 
yet  the  influence  of  a  fev/  leading  men  in  the  ftate,  and  even  the 
fpirit  of  rapacity  which  pervaded  the  people,  the  neceffity  to  which 
they  were  often  reduced  of  providing  fettlements  abroad  for  a  po- 
pulace who  could   not  be   eafily  governed  at   home,  led  them   fre- 
quently into  foreign  wars,  and  even  engaged  them  in  projeiSts  of  con- 
queft.     But  notwithftanding  this  circumftance,  the  community  ftified 
or  negleded  the  military  character  of  their  own  citizens,  and  had  per- 
petual recourfe  to  foreigners,   whom  they  trufted   with  their  arms, 
and  made  the  guardians  of  their  v^realth.     Their  armies,  for  the  moll 
part,  were  compofed  of  Numidians,  Mauritanians,  Spaniards,  Gauls, 

'  Pol}b.  lib.  vl.  c.  54. 
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BOOK     and  fugitive  flaves  from  every  country  around  them.      They  were 

* '    among  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  had  the  ingenuity,  or  rather 

the  misfortune,  to  make  war  without  becoming  mihtary,  and  v/ho 
could  be  vidtorious  abroad,  while  they  were  expofed  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  meaneft  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  firft  offices  of  truft  and 
command  being  referved  for  the  natives,  though  the  chara<fter  of  the 
people  in  general  was  mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  few,  being  defcended 
of  thofe  who  had  enjoyed  the  higher  honours  of  the  ftate,  inherited 
the  characters  of  flatefmen  and  warriors ;  and,  inftead  of  fuffering 
by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  characters,  they  derived  fome  additional 
elevation  of  mind  from  the  contraft  of  manners  they  were  taught  to 
defpiie.  And  thus,  though  the  State,  in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few 
of  its  members  were  qualified  for  great  affairs.  War,  and  the  other 
objects  of  ftate,  naturally  devolved  on  fuch  men,  and  occafionally 
rendered  them  neceffary  to  a  fedentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  in 
ordinary  times,  were  difpofed  to  flight  their  abilities,  or  to  diftruft. 
their  power.  They  became  unfortunately  a  party  for  war  in  the 
councils  of  their  country,  as  thofe  who  were  jealous  of  them  became,. 
with  ftill  lefs  advantage  to  the  public,  a  party  for  peace ;  or,  when 
at  war,  a  party  who  endeavoured  to  embarrafs  the  condudt  of 
it ;  and,  under  the  effedts  of  misfortune,  were  ever  ready  to  pur- 
chafe  tranquillity  by  the  moft  fhameful  and  dangerous  concef— 
fjons. 

Carthage  being  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  was  already  long  known  on 
the  coafts  of  Italy  :  fhe  had  treaties  fubfifting  with  the  Romans 
above  two  hundred  years,  in  which  they  mutually  fettled  the  limits 
of  their  navigation,  and  the  regulations  of  their  trade.  And  the  Ro- 
mans, as  parties  in  thefe  treaties,  appear  to  have  had  intercourfe 
with  foreign  nations  by  fea,  earlier  than  is  ftated  in  the  other  parts 
of  their  hiftory, 

?  In 
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In  the  firft  of  thofe  treaties,  which  Is  dated  in  the  confulate  of 
L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius,  the  firfl;  year  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Romans  engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
unlefs  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  beyond 
the  Fair  Promontory,  which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Bay  of  Carthage. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  thefe  circumftances,  they  fhould  re- 
main no  longer  than  five  days,  and  fupply  themfelves  only  with 
what  might  be  necelTary  to  refit  their  veflels,  or  to  furnifh  them 
with  vidlims  for  the  ufual  facrifices  performed  at  fea.  But  that  in 
Sardinia,  and  even  in  Africa,  to  the  weft  of  this  boundary,  they 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  trade  and  to  difpofe  of  their  merchandize 
without  paying  any  duties  befides  the  fees  of  the  crier  and  clerk  of 
fale  ;  and  that  the  public  faith  fhould  be  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  the  price  of  all  goods  fold  under  the  infpeftion  of  thefe  officers. 

That  the  ports  of  Sicily  fhould  be  equally  open  to  both  nations. 

That  the  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  fhould  not  commit  any 
hoftilities  on  the  coaft  of  Latium,  nor  moleft  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
dsea,  Antium,  Laurentium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  or  of  any  other  place 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  that  they  fhould  not  attempt  to  eredt 
any  fortrefs  on  that  coaft ;  and  that,  if  they  fhould  land  at  any  time 
with  an  armed  force,  they  fhould  not,  upon  any  account  whatever, 
remain  a  night  on  fhore. 

By  a  fubfequent  treaty,  in  which  the  ftates  of  Utica  and  T}Te 
are  comprehended  as  allies  to  both  parties,  the  former  articles  are 
renewed  with  additional  limitations  to  the  navigation  and  trade  of 
the  Romans,  and  with  fome  extenfion  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  latter,  for  inftance,  are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  coaft  of  La- 
tium, and  even  to  plunder  the  natives,  provided  they  put  the  Ro- 
mans in  pofleffion  of  any  ftrong-holds  they  fhould  feize  xsn  fhore  ; 
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BOOK     anj  provided  they  fliould  releafe,  without  ranfom,  fuch  of  the  allies 

i__. >     of  the  Romans  as  became  then*  prifoners. 

U.  C.  474.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  witli  an  armament  which 
equally  alarmed  both  nations,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  again 
renewed  their  treaties  with  an  additional  article,  in  which  they 
agreed  mutually  to  fupport  each  other  agalnft  the  defigns  of  that 
prince,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  feparate  treaty  with  him  incon- 
iirtent  with  this  defenfive  alliance  :  and  further  ftipulated,  that,  in 
the  wars  which  were  expeded  with  this  enemy,  the  Carthaginians, 
whether  as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  fhould  furnifh  the  whole  {hip- 
ping, both  tranfports  and  armed  gallies  ;  but  that  the  expence  of 
every  armament  fhould  be  defrayed  at  the  charge  of  that  party  iu 
whofe  behalf  it  was  employed  ', 

In  obfervance  probably  of  the  laft  of  thefe  treaties,  and  by  nuitual 
concert,  though  with  confiderable  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of  each  other, 
the  forces  of  thefe  nations  combined  in  reducing  the  garrifon  which 
Pyrrhus  had  left  at  Tarentum.  Each  had  their  feparate  defigns  on 
the  place;  and  when  its  fate  was  determined,  from  thenceforward 
confidered  the  other  as  their  moft  dangerous  rival  for  dominion  and 
po"wer.  Pyrrhus,  even  when  they  were  joined  In  alliance  againil 
himfelf,  is  fald  to  have  forefeen  their  quarrels,  and  to  have  pointed 
at  the  Ifland  of  Sicily  as  the  firft  fcene  of  their  conteft. 

The  Carthaginians  were  already  In  pofTeflion  of  Lyllbxum,  and 
of  other  pofts  on  this  ifland,  and  had  a  defign  on  the  whole.  The 
Romans  were  in  fight  of  It;  and,  by  their  pofTeflion  of  Rhegium, 
commanded  one  fide  of  the  Straits.  The  other  fide  was  occupied 
by  the  Mamertines,  a  race  of  Italian  extradion,  who,  being  placed 
at  MefTma  by  the  king  of  Syracufe  to  defend  that  ftation,  barba- 
roufly  murdered  the  citizens,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  their  habitations 
and  efFe<^s. 

^  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

This 
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This  horrid  adion  was  afterwards  imitated  by  a  Roman  legion  pofte  J     BOOK 

at  Rhegium  during  the  late  wars  in  Italy  :  thel'e  likewife  murdered     >.^ ^- — > 

their  hofts,  and  feized  their  pofleflions ;  but  were  punillied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, for  this  aift  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  with  the  moft  exemplary 
rigour.  They  were  condudted  in  chains  to  Rome,  fcourged,  and  be- 
headed by  fifties  at  a  time.  The  crime  of  the  Mamertincs  was  refented 
by  the  Sicilians  in  general  with  a  like  indignation ;  and  the  authors  of  it 
were  purfued,  by  HIero  king  of  Syracufe  in  particular,  with  a  generous 
and  heroic  revenge.  They  were,  at  length,  reduced  to  fuch  diilref?, 
that  they  were  refolved  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the  firft  power  thai! 
could  afford  them  protection.  But,  being  divided  in  their  choice, 
one  party  made  an  offer  of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  Carthaginians, 
the  other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  fcrupled  to  prote(ft  a  crime  of 
which  they  had  fo  lately  punifhed  an  example  in  their  own  people  '. 
And,  while  they  hefitated  on  the  propofal,  the  Carthaginians,  fa- 
voured by  the  delay  of  their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  military  ftations,  got  the  ftart  of  their  competitors,  and  were 
received  into  the   town  of  Meflina. 

This  unexpedled  advantage  gained  by  a  power  of  which  they  were 
jealous,  and  the  danger  of  fuffering  a  rival  to  command  the  paflage  of 
the  Straits,  removed  the  fcruples  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  officer  who 
commanded  their  forces  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy,  had  orders  to 
affemble  all  the  fhipping  that  could  be  found  on  the  coaft  from  Ta- 
rentum  to  Naples,  to  pafs  with  his  army  into  Sicily,  and  endeavour 
to  difpoflefs  the  Carthaginians  from  the  city  of  Meflina. 

As  foon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with  a  force  fo  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the  party  in  the  city,  that  favoured  the 
admiffion  of  the  Romans,  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians'to- 
evacuate  the  place '. 

'  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  lo.  »  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  i2, 
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Here  commenced  the  firft  Punic  war,  about  ten  years  after  the 
departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  eight  years  after  the  furrender  of 
U.  C.  490,  Tai'entum,  and  in  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome. 
In  this  war,  the  firft  objedl  of  either  party  was  no  more  than  to  fe- 
cure  the  pofleffion  of  Meflina,  and  to  command  the  paffage  of  the 
Straits  which  feparate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views  were  gradually 
extended  to  objedts  of  more  importance,  to  the  fovereignty  of  that 
illand,  and  the  dominion  of  the  feas. 

The  conteft  between  them  was  likely  to  be  extremely  unequal. 
On  the  one  fide  appeared  the  refources  of  a  great  nation,  colleded 
from  extenfive  dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  ftanding  armies, 
and  the  experience  of  diftant  opei'ations.  On  the  other,  the  ferocity 
or  valour  of  a  fmall  State,  hitherto  exerted  only  againft  their  neigh- 
bours of  Italy,  who,  though  fubdued,  were  averfe  to  fubjedtion, 
and  in  no  condition  to  furnifh  the  neceflary  fupplies  for  a  diftant 
war ;  without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army  but  what 
was  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  the  people,  and  without 
any   officers  befides  the  ordinary  magiftrates  of  the   city ;  in  fhort, 

t 

without  any  naval  force,  or  experience  of  naval  or  diftant  operations. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  unpromifing  appearances  on  the  fide  of  the 
Romans,  the  commanding  afpe£l  of  their  firft  defcent  upon  Sicily 
procured  them  not  only  the  pofleffion  of  Meffina,  but  foon  after  de- 
termined Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracufe,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  to  efpoufe  their  caufe,  to  fupply  their  army  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  afterwards  to  join  them  with  his  own.  Being  thus  rein- 
forced by  the  natives  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recal  part  of  the 
force  with  which  they  began  the  war ;  continued,  though  at  a  lefs 
^xpence,  to  a£l  on  the  oSenfive ;  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
jnany  of  their  important  ftations  in  the  iiland  '". 

'"  Polyb.  lib.  j. 

While 
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While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hiero  were  viclorious  on 
fhore,  the  Carthaginians  continued  to  be  mafters  of  the  Tea,  kept 
poiTeffion  of  all  the  harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coafts,  ob- 
ftruded  the  mihtary  convoys  frOm  Italy,  and  alarmed  that  country 
itfelf  with  frequent  defcents.  It  was  evident,  that,  under  thefe  dif- 
advantages,  the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preferve  any  ma- 
ritime acquifitions ;  and  it  was  neceflary,  either  to  drop  the  conteft'. 
in  yielding  the  fea,  or  to  endeavour,  on  that  element  likewife,  to 
cope  with  their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  hiftorians  repre- 
fent  them,  unacquainted  with  fhipping,  t|jey  were  certainly  inferior 
to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unpro- 
vided with  fhips  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither  the  art  of 
failing,  nor  that  of  conftruding  ihips,  was'  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  perfedion  as  not  to  be  eafily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  pradlice  of  the  fea.  Veflels  of  the.  beft  ponftrudion 
that  was  then  known  were  fit  to  be  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in 
a  fair  wind  and  on  a  fmooth  fea.  They  might  be  built  of  green 
timber;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  ftorm,  could  run  afhore  under  any  cover, 
or  upon  any  beach  that  was  clear  of  rocks.  Such  fhips  as  thefe  the 
Romans,  without  hefitation,  undertook  to  provide.  Having  a  Car- 
thaginian galley  accidentally  ftranded  at  Meffma  for  a  model,  it  is 
faid,  that,  in  fixty  days  from  the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down, 
they  fitted  out  and  manned  for  the  fea  one  hundred  gallies  of  five 
tier  of  oars,  and  t^venty  of  three  tier.  Veffels  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
rates  carried  three  hundred  rowers,  and  two  hundred  fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  from  fo  many  tiers,  and  a  much 
greater  number  which  they  fometimes  employed,  has  juftly  appeared 
a  great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics  and  antiquarians  of  modern  timeSj, 
and  is  eonfelTedly  not  well  underftood. 

The   Romans,    while   their    gallies   were  building,    trained  their- 
rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches  that  were  ereded  on.  the  beach,,  and 

glaced.' 
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placed  in  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  real  galley  ".  Being  fenfible  that 
the  enemy  muft  be  ftill  greatly  fuperior  in  the  management  of  their 
{hips  and  in  the  qulcknefs  of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to 
deprive  them  of  this  advantage,  by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to 
bind  their  veflels  together.  In  this  condition  the  men  might  engage 
on  equal  terms,  fight  from  their  ftages  or  decks  as  on  folid  ground, 
and  the  Roman  buckler  and  fword  have  the  fame  efFe£t  as  on  fhore. 

With  an  armament  fo  conflruded,  ftill  inferior  to  the  enemy,  and 
even  unfortunate  in  its  firft  attempts,  they  learned,  by  perfeverance, 
to  vanquifh  the  mafters  of  the  fea  on  their  own  element ;  and  not 
only  proteded  the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  fupported  their  operations  in 
Sicily,  but,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  fail, 
overcame  at  fea  a  fuperior  number  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  the 
war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage  "'. 

On  this  occafion  took  place  the  famous  adventure  of  Regulus  ; 
who  being  fuccefsful  in  his  firft  operations,  gave  the  Romans  fome 
hopes  of  conqueft  in  Africa  :  but  they  were  checked  at  once  by  the 
U.C.  498.  defeat  of  their  army,  and  the  captivity  of  their  generah  This  event 
removed  the  feat  of  the  war  again  into  Sicily ;  and  the  Romans,  ftill 
endeavouring  to  maintain  a  naval  force,  fuffered  fo  many  lofles,  and 
incurred  fo  many  difafters  by  ftorms,  that  they  were,  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  war,  difgufted  with  the  fervice  at  fea,  and  feemed 
to  drop  all  pretenfions  to  power  on  this  element.  The  experience 
of  a  few  years,  however,  while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  their 
operations  by  land  without  any  fupport  from  the  fea,  made  them 
fenfible  of  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  reftoring  their  fhipping ; 
and  they  did  fo  with  a  refolution  and  vigour  which  enabled  them 
once  more  to  prevail  over  the  fuperior  fkill  and  experience  of  their 
enemy. 

"  Tolyb.  lib,  i.  c,  20,  21.  '^  Polyb.  lib   i.  c.  27. 

In 
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Tn  this  ruinous  conteft  both  parties  made  the  utmoft  efforts,  and  the    ^  ^^/^  ^• 
■moft  uninterrupted  ex-ertion  of  their  forces.     Taking  the  forces  of    v — v — j 
-both  fides,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred  galUes  of  five  tier 
of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  in  another, 
feven  hundred  gallies,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men, 
were  brought  into  adion  "  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  flruggles  the 
Romans  lofl,  either  by  tempefls  or  by  the  hands  of  tiie  enemy,  feven 
hundred  galUes ;  their  antagonifls,  about  five  hundred  '*.     In  the  refult 
.of  thefe  deflrudive  encounters,  the  Carthaginians,  beginning  to  balance 
■the  inconveniencies  which  attended  the  continuance  of  war  againfl 
■the  concefTions  that  were  neceffary  to  obtain  peace,  came  to  a  refo-    U.  C.  512. 
lution  to  accept  of  the  following  terms  : 

That  they  fhould  evacuate  Sit-lj~,  and  all  the  iflands  from  thence 
to  Africa: 

That  they  fhould  not  for  the  future  make  war  on  Hiero  king  of 
Syracufe,  nor  on  any  of  his  allies  : 

That  they  fhould  releafe  all  Roman  captives  without  any  ranfom  : 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans  a  fum  of  three 
thoufand  Euboic  talents  ". 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  refult  of  a  war,  which  was  the  firft 
they  undertook  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  pofTelTion 
of  all  that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  iflands  for  which  they  con- 
tended ;  and,  by  a  continuation  of  the  fame  policy  which  they  had 
fo  fuccefsfully  purlued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  acquifitions, 
inltead  of  the  alarming  denomination  of  Subject,  the  fofter  name  of 
■/illyy  they  brought  Hiero,  who  was  fovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  into  a  flate  of  dependence  on  themfelves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were  a  perfect  contraft 
to  thofe  of  the  enemy  they  had  vanquifhcd.     Among  the  Romans, 

"  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  »*  Ibid.  c.  63.  's  Ibid,  c.  6z,  Sec. 

Vol.  I,  O  ^che-^ 
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BOOK,    riches  were  of  no  account  in  conftitutinoj  nink.     Men  became  emi- 
I.  .  f 

\— V '  nent  by  rendering  fignal  fervices  to  their  country,  not  by  accumu- 
lating wealth.  Perfons  of  the  firft  diftindlion  fubfifted  in  the  capa- 
city of  hufliandmen  by  their  own  labour  ;  and,  with  the  fortunes  of 
peafants,  rofe  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  firft  offices  of 
State.  One  Conful,  of  the  name  of  Regulus,  was  found,  by  the 
officer  who  came  to  announce  his  eledlion,  equipped  with  the  fheet 
or  the  bafket,  and  fowing  the  feed  of  his  corn  in  the  field.  Another, 
better  known,  of  the  fame  name,  while  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
defired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  replace  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry,  which,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  his  family,  and  the  hazard 
of  their  wanting  food,  a  fugitive  Have  had  carried  off  from  his  land. 
The  Senate  refufed  his  requeft,  but  ordered  the  farm  of  their  general- 
to  be  tilled  at  the  public  expence  ". 

The  affociation  of  pomp  and  equipage  with  rank  and  authority,  It 
may  be  thought,  is  acc'dental,  and  only  ferves  to  diftra£l  the  atten- 
tion which  mankind  owe  to  perfonal  qualities.  It  neverthelefs  ap- 
pears to  be  in  fome  meafure  unavoidable.  Superiority  is  dlftin- 
guiffied,  even  in  the  rudeft  nations,  by  fome  external  mark.  Dull- 
lius  had  his  piper  and  his  torch,  in  honour  of  the  firft  naval  victory 
obtained  by  his  country  '^ ;  and  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  ex- 
ternal enfigns  of  ftate,  although  they  were  ftill  rude  in  the  choice  of 
them. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged,  with  fo  much  luftre  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  parties  which  divided  the  State,  and 
whofe  animofity  fharpened  fo  much  the  pangs  which  preceded  the  birth, 
of  many  of  its  public  eftablilliments,  had  no  longer  any  objed  of  conteft. 
The  officers  of  State  were  taken  promifcuoufly  from  either  clafs  of  the 
people,  and  the  diftindion  of  Plebeian  and  Patrician  had  in  a  great 

"  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  iv.  c,  4.  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xviii.  Seneca  ad  Albinam,  c.  iz. 
Auftor  de  verfibus  illiiftxibus.  "  Liv.  Epitom,  lib.  xvii,  ;xviij. 
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meafure  loft  its  efFeft.      A  happier  Ipecies  of  ariftocracy  began  to    C  K  A  P. 

arife  from  the  luftre  of  perfonal  qualities,  and  the  honours  of  family,    < , — — ' 

which  devolved  upon  thofe  who  were  defcended  from  citizens  who 
had  borne  the  higher  offices  of  State,  and  vi'ere  diftinguilhed  In 
their  country's  fervice. 

The  different  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth  having  obtained 
the  inflitutions  for  which  they  feverally  contended,  the  number  of 
officers  was  increafed,  for  the  better  adminlftration  of  affairs,  which 
were  faft  accumulating.  Thus  a  fecond  Prsetor  ivas  added  to  the 
original  eftabllfliment  of  this  office ;  and,  as  the  perfons  who  held 
it  were  deftined  to  adl  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  to 
hear  caufes  in  the  city,  or  to  command  armies  in  the  field.  They 
"U'^ere  affifled  in  the  firft  of  thefe  functions  by  a  new  inflitution,  that 
of  the  Centumvirs,  or  the  Hundred,  who  were  draughted  from 
the  Tribes,  and  appointed,  during  the  year  of  their  nomination, 
under  the  dire£lion  of  the  Prsetors,  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  difputes. 
The  number  of  Tribes  being  now  completed  to  thirty-five,  and  three 
of  the  Centumvirs  being  draughted  from  each,  made  the  whole 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  five  '\ 

The  city,  during  the  late  deftrudive  war,  fent  abroad  tv,'o  colonies, 
one  to  Caftrum  Innui,  a  village  of  the  Latins,  the  other  to  Firmium 
in  the  Picenum,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  peninfula,  intended  ra- 
ther to  guard  and  protedl  the  coafl,  than  to  provide  for  any  fuper- 
abundance  of  the  people,  whofe  numbers  at  this  time  underwent  a 
confiderable  diminution  "  j  the  rolls  having  decreafed  in  the  courfe 

"  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xx.  planted  in  Italy,  has  made  a  lift  of  about 

''  Livy,  in  different  places,  mentions  be-  ninety.     But  this  matter,  which  fo  much  in  ■ 

tween  thirty  and  forty  Roman  colonies  fub-  terefts  this  very  learned  antiquarian  and  many 

filling  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  others,  was  become,   as  we  have  mentioned, 

war  (Liv.  lib.  xxvii,  c.  9  &  38.),     Velleius  a  fabjeft  of  mere  curiofity,  even  in  the  times 

Paterculusreckonsaboutforty  plantedinltaly  of  the  writers  from  whom  our  accounts  are 

after  the  recover)'  of  Rome  from  its  deftrnc-  collefted  ;    as  all  the  Italians  were   by   that 

tion    by  the   Gauls    (Lib.  i.  c.  xv.).      And  time  admitted  on  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens 

Sigonius,  collefting  the  names  of  all  theco-  by  the  lav.'  of  L.  Julius  Caefar,  and  in  confe- 

lonies  mentioned  by  any  Roman   writer  as  quence  of  the  Marfic  war.     U- C.  663. 
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BOOK  of  five  years,  from  two  hundred  and  ninety-feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-feven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  ".  The  revenue,  to  which  chizens  who 
were  accuftomed  to  pay  with  their  perfonal  fervice,  had  httle  to  fpare 
from  their  effeds,  and  which  was  at  all  times  probably  fcanty,  being 
often  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  the  late  war,  brought  the  com- 
munity under  the  neceffity  of  acquitting  itfelf  of  its  debts,  by  di- 
minifhing  the  weight,  or  raifing  the  current  value  of  its  coin.  The 
afs,  which  was  the  ordinary  meafure  of  valuation,  being  the  libra, 
or  pound  of  copper  ftamped,  and  hitherto  containing  twelve  ounces,, 
was  reduced  in  its  -weight  to  two  ounces  "". 

The  contribution  now  exacted  from  Carthage  amounting  to  about' 
two  hundred  and  feventy-nine  thoufand  pounds,,  together  with  the 
rents  to  be  collected  in>  Sicily,  were  likely  to  be  great  acceffions  of. 
wealth  to  fuch  a  State. 

The  fpoils  of  their  enemies,  for  the  moft  part,  confifted  of  pri- 
foners  who  were  detained  by  the  captor  as  his  flaves,  or  fentr  to  mar- 
ket to  be  fold.  They  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thoufand  captives 
in  their  iirft  defcent  upon  Africa  ;  and  the  number  of  flaves  in  Italy 
was  already  become  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  State  ''% 

The  favourite  entertainments  of  the  People  were  combats  of  armed' 
flaves,  known  by  the  name  of  gladiators,  derived  from  the  weapons 
with  which  they  moft  frequently  fought.  Such  exhibitions,  it  is  faid, 
were  firft  introduced  in  the  interval  between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic 
war,  by  a  fon  of  the  family  of  Bmtus,  to  folemnize  the  funeral  of  his 
father.  Though  calculated  rather  to  move  pity  and  caufe  horror, 
than  to  give  pleafure  ;  yet,  like  all  other  fcenes  which  excite  hopes 
and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in  fufpence,  they  were  admired  by  the 
multitude,  and  became  frequent  on  all  folemn  occafions  or  feftivals. 

"  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  xix}  "  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiij.  c,  8.  "  Zonar. 

lib.  ii,    Oiofius,  Jib.  ii.  c.  7. 

The 
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In  the  circumftances  or  events  which   immediately  followed  the     ^  ^^  ,^  ^° 

peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  thofe  nations  fliewed  the  differ-    ' ^ — — ' 

ent  tendency"  of  their  inftitutions  and  manners.  The  Romans,  in  the 
very  ftruggles  of  a  feemingly  deftrudlive  conteft,  had  acquired  ftrength 
and  fecurity,  not  only  by  the  reputation  of  great  vidories,  but  ftill 
more  by  the  militaiy  fpirit  and  improved  difcipline  and  fkill  of  their 
people  by  fea  and  by  land.  Although  their  fubjedls  in  Italy  revolted, 
and  their  allies  withdrew  their  fupport,  yet  both  Avere  foon  reduced, 
at  the  firft  appearance  of  thofe  veteran  foldiers  who  had  been  formed 
in  the  fei"vice  of  the  preceding  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  war  above  twenty 
years  without  becoming  more  warlike  ;  had  exhaufted  their  refources,. 
and  confumed  the  bread  of  their  own  people  in  maintaining  foreign- 
mercenaries,  who,  inftead  of  being  an  acceffion  of  ftrength,  were  ready 
to  prey  on  their  weaknefs,  and  to  become  the  moft  fonnitlablc  ene- 
mies to  the  ftate  they  had  ferved.  Their  army,  compofed,  as  ufual, 
of  hirelings  from  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  efti- 
mated  their  fervices  in  the  war  which  waa  then  concluded  at  a  higher 
value-  than  the  State  was  difpofed  to  allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by 
force  what  was  refufed  to  their  reprefentations  and  claims.  Being 
afiembled  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  to  receive  the  arrears  of 
their  pay,  the  Senate  wildly  propofed,  in  confideration  of  the  diftrefled. 
condition  of-  the  public  revenue,  that  they  ihould  make  fome  abate- 
ment of  the  fums  that  were  due  to  them.  But  the  State,  inftead  of 
obtaining  the  abatements  which  were  thus  propofed,  only  provoked 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  enter  into  altercations,  and  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretenfions.  The  mercenaries  took  offence  at 
the  delavs  of  payment,  rofe  in  their  demands  upon  every  conccflion, 
and  marched  at  laft  to  the  capital,  Vvath  all  the  appearances  and  threats 
of  an  open  and  vi(5torious  enemy^     They  illued  a  proclamation  on 

their 
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their  Pxiarch,  inviting  all  the  provincial  fuhjedls  of  the  commonwealth 
to  affert  their  freedom,  and,  by  the  numbers  that  flocked  to  them 
from  every  quarter,  became  a  mighty  hoft,  to  which  the  city  had 
nothing  to  oppofe  but  its  walls.  To  efFeftuate  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, they  invefled  Tunis  and  Utica,  and  fubmitted  to  all  the  dif- 
cipline  of  war  from  the  officers  whom  they  themfelves  had  appointed 
to  command. 

In  this  crifis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off  from  all  Its  refources 
and  ordinary  fupplies,  attacked  with  that  very  fword  on  which  it 
relied  for  defence,  and  In  a  fituation  extremely  deplorable  and  dan- 
gerous, having  ftill  fome  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  Senators, 
and  in  the  magnanimity  of  officers  tried  and  experienced  in  arduous 
and  perilous  fituations,  was  not  altogether  reduced  to  defpair.  Al- 
though the  people  had  committed  their  arms  into  the  hands  of 
flrangers,  the  comm.and  of  armies  had  been  ftill  referved  to  their  own 
citizens;  and  now,  by  the  prefence  and  abilities  of  a  few  great  men, 
they  were  taught  to  affume  a  neceflary  courage,  to  put  themfelves  in 
a  military  pofture,  and  to  maintain,  during  three  years,  and  through 
a  fcene  of  mutual  cruelties  and  retaliations,  unheard  of  in  the  contefts 
of  nations  at  war,  a  ftruggle  of  the  greateft  difficulty.  In  this 
ftruggle  they  prevailed  at  laft  by  the  total  extirpation  of  this  vile 
and  outrageous  enemy  ^\ 

During  the  dependence  of  this  odious  revolt,  in  vv-hlch  a  mer- 
cenary army  endeavoured  to  fubdue  the- State  which  employed  them, 
the  Romans  preferved  that  chai-a£ler  for  generofity  and  magnanimity 
of  which  they  knew  fo  well  how  to  avail  themfelves,  v^'ithout  lofmg 
any  opportunity  that  offered  for  the  fecure  advancement  of  their 
.power.  They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance  even  agalnft  their 

-^+  Polyb.   lib.i,  c.  67 -fine, 

jrival 
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rival  to  fuch  unworthy  antagonifts.  They  afFefted  to  diiUain  t.-'.klng  C  HA  P. 
any  advantage  of  the  prel'ent  diitreiTes  of  Carthage,  and  refufed  to 
enter  into  any  correfpondence  with  a  part  of  the  rebel  mercenaries, 
who,  being  ftationed  in  Sardinia,  offered  to  fiirrender  that  iiland  into 
their  hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  of  Italy  to  furnilh  the  rebels 
with  any  fupply  of  provifions  or  ftores,  and  abandoned  every  veflel 
that  prefumed  to  tranfgrefs  thefc  c  rders,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Carthaginian 
cruifers  which  plied  before  the  harbours  of  Tunis  and  Utica.  Above 
five  hiandred  Roman  prifoners,  feized  by  thefe  cruizers,  were  detained 
in  the  jails  of  Carthage.  At  the  termination,  however,  of  this  war, 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  far  from  being  difpofed  to  renew  any 
quarrel  whatever,  the  Romans  fixed  on  this  as  a  ground  of  difpute^ 
complained  of  piracies  committed  againfc  the  traders  of  Italy,  under 
pretence  of  intercepting  fupplies  to  the  rebels  j  and,  by  threatening 
immediate  war  upon  this  account,  obtained  fi'om  the  State  itfelf  a 
furrender  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  they  had  refufed  to  accept 
from  the  rebels,  and  got  an  addition  of  two  hundred  talents  to  the 
fum  ftipulated  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  to  make  up  for  their 
pretended  lofTes  by  the  fuppofed  unwarrantable  capture  of  their, 
fliips  ". 

Upon  this  furrender  the  Sardinians  bore  with  fome  difcontent  the 
change  of  their  fovereigns  j  and,  on  the  firftprohibitioa  of  their  ufual 
commerce  with  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been  long  accuftomed, 
took  arms,  and  endeavoured  for  fome  time  to  withftand  the  orders 
which  they  were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  thefe  new  acquired  fubjeds 
to  their  government,  had  quelled  a  revolt  in  Tufcany,  and  vanquifhed 
fome  cantons  of  Llguria,  whom  it  is  faid  they  brought  to  fubmit  as 
faft  as  the  accefs  to  that  country  could  be  opened,  they  found  them- 

*'  Polyb.  lib.i.  c.  83,  lib.  ili.  ■:,  ic.     Appian  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  4. 

fclves 
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B  o  o  k  feK-es  at  peace  with  all  the  world";  and,  in  token  of  this  me- 
~>  morabie  circumftance,  fliut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus ;  a  ce- 
remony which  the  continual  fucceflion  of  wars,  from  the  reign  of 
Numa  to  the  prefent  time,  had  prevented,  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years ;  a  ceremony,  which,  wiien  performed, 
marked  a  fituation  as  tranfient  as  it  was  ftrange  and  uncommon. 

Frefli  difturbances  in  fome  of  the  pofleiTions  recently  feized  by  the 
republic,  and  a  quarrel  of  fome  importance  that  carried  her  arms 
for  the  firfl;  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her  anew  in  a  fuc- 
ceflion of  wars  and  military  adventures. 

The  lUyrians  had  become  of  late  a  confiderable  nation,  and  were 
a  party  in  the  negotiations  and  quarrels  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Greeks.  Having  convenient  harbours  and  retreats  for  fhipping, 
they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with  moft  of  their  neighbours,  and, 
in  particular,  committed  depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which 
it  concerned  the  Romans,  as  the  fovereigns  of  this  country,  to  pre- 
vent. They  accordingly  fent  deputies  to  complain  of  thefe  practices, 
to  demand  a  reparation  of  pad  injuries,  and  a  fecurity  from  any  fuch 
attempts  for  the  future.  The  Illyrians  at  this  time  were  under  the 
government  of  Teutf\„  the  widow  of  a  king  lately  deceafed,  who  held 
the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to  her  fon.  This  princefs, 
in  anfwer  to  the  complaints  and  reprefentations  of  the  Romans,  de- 
clared, that  in  her  kingdom  no  public  commiflion  had  ever  been 
granted  to  make  war  on  the  Italians ;  but  fhe  obferved,  that  the  feas 
being  open,  no  one  could  anfwer  for  what  was  tranfadled  there  j  and 
that  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  kings  to  debar  their  fubjecSbs  from  what 
they  could  feize  by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declaration 
■one  of  the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his  country  was  ever  go- 
verned by  different,  maxims ;  that  they  endeavoured  to  reftrain  the 

•-*  florus,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.     Eutrop.  lib.  ii, 

crimes 
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crimes  of  private  perfons  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  fliould,    CHAP. 

in  the  prefent  cafe,  find  a  way  to  reform  the  pradlice  of  kings  in  this    . ^ » 

particular.  The  queen  was  incenfed  j  and  refenting  thefe  words,  as 
an  infult  to  herfelf,  gave  orders  to  waylay  and  aflaffinate  the  Roman 
deputy  on  his  return  to  Rome  ^\ 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of  the  former  injuries 
received  from  that  quarter,  the  Romans  made  war  on  the  queen  of 
lllyricum,  obhged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  fhe  had 
done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  fhe  had  occu- 
pied on  the  coaft,  to  reftrain  her  fubjeds  in  the  ufe  of  armed  fhips, 
and  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian  Sea  with  more  than  two 
veflels  in  company. 

The  Romans,  being  defirous  of  having  their  condudt  in  this  matter 
approved  of  by  the  nations  of  that  continent,  fent  a  copy  of  this 
treaty,  together  with  an  expofition  of  the  motives  which  had  induced 
them  to  crofs  the  Adriatic,  to  be  read  in  the  aflembiy  of  the  Achsean 
Jeague^  They  foon  after  made  a  like  communication  at  Athens  and 
at  Corinth,  where,  in  confideration  of  the  fignal  fers'ice  they  had 
performed  againft  the  Illyrians,  then  reputed  the  common  enemy  of 
civilized  nations,  they  had  an  honorary  place  afligiied  them  at  the 
Ifthmian  games  ;  and  in  this  manner  made  their  firft  appearance  in  u.  C.  cat. 
the  councils  of  Greece  ". 

"  Poljb.  lib.ii.  c.  8.  "-«  Ibid.  c.  12.     Appian  in  llUr. 
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CHAP.    V, 

Progrefs   of  the   Romans  within    the  Alps. Origin   of  the  fccond 

Punic  fVar. March  of  Hannibal  ijito  Italy.'         Progrefs. 

ASlion  on  the  Tcci7nis.——^0n  the  Trehia. On  the  Lake  Thra— 

fimenus. Battle   of   Cannce. Hannibal   not  fuppoi'ted  from 

Cai~thage. Sequel  of  the  War. In  Italy. And  Africa.'— ^ 

Hcipios  Operations, Battle  of  Zama. Und  of  the  War. 

BOOK  r  I  ^  HE  city  of  Rome,  and  moft  of  the  diftrids  of  Italy,  during 
%.  the  dependence  of  the  lafl  enumerated  wars  which  were 
waged  at  a  diflance  and  beyond  the  feas,.  began  to  experience  that 
uninterrupted  tranquiUity  in  which  the  capital  and  interior  divi- 
fions  of  every  confiderable  nation  remain,  even  during  the  wars  in 
which  the  ftate  is  engaged.  They  had  indeed  one  fource  of  alal-m 
on  the  fide  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  which  they  thought  it  neceflary  to 
remove,  in  order  to  obtain  that  entire  fecurity  to  which  they  afpired. 
The  country  of  the  Senones,  from  Sena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon,  they 
had  already  fubdued,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Pyn-hus  in  Italy ; 
but  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  tradts  on  the  Po  were  ftill  in  the  pof- 
feftion  of  the  Gaulifh  nations  ;  and  it  had  been  propofed,  about  four 
years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  to  erecfl  a  barrier 
againft  the  invafions  of  this  people,  by  occupying  with  Roman  co- 
lonies the  country  of  the  Senones,  from  Sena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon. 
Although  the  inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  thele 
fettlements  had  been  fubjed  to  the  Romans  above  forty  years,  yet 
their  brethren  on  the  Po  confidered  this  adl  of  violence  as  an  infult 
to  the  Gaulilli  name,  refolved  to  avenge  it,  and  invited  their  country- 
men from  beyond  the  Alps  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

8  In 
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In  confequence  of  their  negotiations  and  concerts,  in  about  eight 
years  after  the  Romans  were  fettled  on  the  Rubicon,  a  great  army  of 
Gauls  appeared  on  the  Roman  frontier.  Thefe  nations  ufed  to  make 
war  by  impetuous  aflaults  and  invafions,  and  either  at  once  fubdued 
and  occupied  the  countries  which  they  over-ran,  or,  being  repulfed, 
abandoned  them  without  any  farther  intention  to  perfift  in  fhe  war. 
Their  tumultuary  operations,  however,  were  fubjeds  of  the  greateft 
alarm  at  Rome,  and  generally  produced  a  fufpenfion  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  commonwealth.  On  a  profpedl  of  the  prefent 
alarm  from  that  quarter,  the  Senate,  apprehending  the  nece/Tity  of  great 
and  fudden  exertions  of  all  their  ftrength,  ordered  a  general  account 
to  be  taken  of  all  the  men  fit  to  carry  arms,  whether  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback,  that  could  be  affembled  for  the  defence  of  Italy  ;  and  they 
muftered,  on  this  famous  occafion,  above  feven  hundred  thoufand 
foot  and  feventy  thoufand  horfe '.  From  this  numerous  return  of 
men  in  arms,  the  State  was  enabled  to  make  great  detachments, 
which  they  ftationed  under  the  Confuls  and  one  of  the  Praitors  fe- 
parately,  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Gauls,  having 
penetrated  into  Etruria,  where  the  Praetor  was  ftationed,  attacked  and 
obliged  him  to  retire.  The  Confuls,  however,  being  arrived  with 
their  feveral  armies  in  different  diredions  to  fupport  the  Praetor,  re- 
newed the  conflidt  with  united  force,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Gaulifh  invaders  to  the  fword. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Romans  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  u.  C.  529, 
country ;  and,  in  about  three  years  more,  paffed  the  Po,  and  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  plains  on  that  river  quite  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  To  fecure  this  valuable  acquifition  they  projedled  two  co- 
lonies of  fix  thoufand  men  each,  one  at  Cremona  and  the  other  at 
Placentia,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Po  j  but  were  dlfturbed  in  the 

'  Folyb.  lib.  ii.  c,z2  — 24,&-c.     Liv.  Epitom.  lib.xxi. 
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execution  of  this  proje£l,  firft,  by  a  revolt  of  the  natives,  who  juflly 
confidered  thefe  fettlements  as  miUtary  ftations,  intended  to  reprefs 
and  keep  themfelves  in  fubjedlion;  and  afterv^-ards,  by  the  arrival  of 
a  fuccefsful  inv-ader,  who,  by  his  condudl  and  implacable  animofity, 
appeared  to  be  the  moft  formidable  enemy  that  had  ever  attempted  to 
fhake  the  power,  or  to  limit  the  progrefs,  of  the  Roman  State. 

The  republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  from  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  fruits  not  only  of  that 
afcendant  fhe  had  acquired  among  the  nations  of  Italy,  but  thofe 
likewife  of  the  high  reputation  fhe  had  gained,  and  of  the  great  mi- 
litary power  fhe  had  formed  in  the  conteft  with  Carthage.  The  wars 
that  filled  up  the  interval  of  peace  with  this  principal  antagonift,  were 
either  trivial  or  of  fhort  duration  ;  and  the  city  itfelf,  though  flill  rude 
in  the  form  of  its  buildings  and  in  the  manners  of  it5  people,  pro^ 
bably  now  began  to  pay  a  growing  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Laws  are  dated  in  this  period  which  ha-ve  a  reference  to  manufadlure 
and  te  trade.  Clothiers  are  direded  in  the  fabric  of  cloth  %  and  car- 
riers by  water  are  directed  in  the  fize  of  their  velTels.  Livius  Andro- 
U.  C.  513.  nicus  and  Naevius  introduced  fome  fpecies  of  dramatic  entertainment, 
and  found  a  favourable  reception  from  the  people  to  their  farcical 
productions  '. 

But  whatever  progrefs  the  people  were  now  inclined  to  make  in 
the  ufeful  or  pleafurable  arts  of  peace,  they  were  effeftually  inter- 
rupted, and  obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  their  genius,  as  in  former 
times,  to  the  arts  of  war, .  and  to  the  defence  of  their  fettlements  in 
Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  fome  time  employed  in  Spain, 
making  trial  of  their  ftrength,  and  forming  their  armies.  In  that 
Country  Hamilcar,  an  officer  of  diftinguiflied  fame  in  the  late  war 

*  Lex  Metilia  de  Fullonibus.     Lex  Claudia.  ^  Cicer.  in  Bruto,  p.  35.     A.Ga]h 

lib.  xvii.  c,  21, 
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with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  enfued  with  the  rebel  merce- 
naries, had  fought  refuge  from  that  difguft  and  thofe  mortifications 
which,  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  felt  from  the  abjett  councils  of 
his  country.  And  having  found  a  pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he 
made  fome  acquifitions  of  territory,  to  compenfiite  the  lofles  which 
Carthage  hiad  fuftained  by  the  furrender  of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily. 

Spain  appears  to  have  been  to  the  trading  nations  of  Greece,  Afi::', 
and  Africa,  what  America  has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  fcale,  to - 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  an  open   field  for  new  fettlements, . 
plantations,  and  conquefts.     The  natives  were  brave,  but  impolitic, . 
and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  occupied  entirely  with  the  care  of 
their  horfes  and  their  arms.     Thefe,  fays  an  hiftorian,  they  valued 
more  than  their  blood  *.     They  painted  or  ftained  their  bodies,  af- 
fected long  hair  with  gaudy  ornaments  of  filver  and  of  gold.     The 
men  were  averfe  to  labour,    and  fubfifted  chiefly   by  the  indufi:ry 
of  their  women.     Their   mountains  abounded  in  mines  of  copper 
and  of  the  precious  metals  ;   infomuch  that,  on  fome  parts  of  the  coall, 
it  was  reported  that  the  natives  had  vefllels  and  utenfils  of.  filver  em- 
ployed in  the  moft  common  ufes  \     A  fatal  report !  fuch   as  that 
v.rhich  afterwards  carried  the  pofterity  of  this  very  people,  with  fo 
much  deftruilive  avidity,  to  vifit  the  new  world  ;  and  is  ever  likely 
to  tempt  the  dangerous  vifits  of  ftrangers,  who  are  ready  to  gratify 
their  avarice  and  their  ambition,  at  the  expence  of  nations  to  whofe 
pofieflions  they  have  no  reafonable  or  juft  pretenfion.     The  Spaniard.s 
were  at  this  time  divided  into  many  barbarous  hordes  or  fniall  prin- 
cipalities, which  could  neither  form  any  efFed;ual  concert  to  prevent 
the  intrufion  and  fettlement  of  foreigners,  nor  poflelTed  the  necefiary 
docility  by  which  to  profit  by  foreign  examples,  whether  in  the  form  . 
of  their  policy  or  the  invention  of  arts. 

*  Jullin,  lib.  xliv.  c.  2,  •  Strabo>  lib.  iii. 
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The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  firft  vifits  to  Spain  under  pre- 
tence of  fupporting  the  colony  of  Gades,  which,  hke  themfelves, 
was  fprung  from  Tyre.  They  made  a  fettlement  under  the  name  of 
new  Carthage,  in  a  fituation  extremely  favourahle  to  the  communi- 
cation of  Spain  with  Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  richeft 
mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  fuccefsful  campaigns,  in  extending 
-the  bounds  of  this  fettlement,  being  killed  in  battle,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon-law,  Hafdrubal,  who  continued  for  fome  years  to  purfue 
the  fame  defigns. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  while,  were  occupied  on  the  coafl  of 
Illyricum,  or  amufed  with  alarms  from  Gaul.  They  were  fenfible 
of  the  progrefs  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain ;  but  imagining  that 
any  danger  from  that  quarter  was  extremely  remote,  or  while  they 
had  wars  at  once  on  both  fides  of  the  Hadriatic,  being  unwilling  to 
engage  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  many  enemies,  were  content  with  a 
negotiation  and  a  treaty,  in  which  they  ftipulated  with  the  Car- 
thaginians that  they  Ihould  not  pafs  the  Iberus  to  the  eaftward,  nor 
moleft  the  city  of  Saguntura.  This  they  confidered  as  a  proper 
barrier  on  that  fide,  and  profeffed  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
the  concern  of  allies.  Trufting  to  the  effedl  of  this  treaty,  as  fuf- 
ficient  to  limit  the  progrefs  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  to  contend  with  the 
Gauls  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hitherto,  under  the  frequent 
alarms  they  received  from  this  people,  was  ftill  infecure  *. 

Hafdrubal,  after  nine  years  fervice,  being  aflaflinated  by  a  Spanifli 
■flave,  who  committed  this  defperate  aflion  in  revenge  of  an  injury 
which  had  been  done  to  his  mafter,  was  fucceeded  in  the  command  of 
■the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain  by  Hannibal,  the  fon  of  Hamilcar. 
'i'his   young   man,    then   of    five   and  twenty    years  of   age,    had, 

«  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
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when  a  child ',    come    into   Spain  with    his    father,    feemed  to  in-    CHAP. 

herit  his  genius,  and  preferved,  probahly  with  iacreafing  animoiity, 

his  averfion  to  the  Romans.      Being  reared  and  educated  in  camps, 

and  from  his  e^-Ueft  youth  quahfied  to  gain  the  confidence  of  foldiers, 

he,  on  the   death  of  Hafdrubal,  by  the   choice   of  the  troops,  was 

raifed  to  the  command  of  that  army,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it 

by  the  Senate  of  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  fome  time  ceafed  to  feel  the  de- 
feats and  the  fufferings  which  had  induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late 
difadvaatageous  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  fenfible  only  of  the 
lafting  inconveniencies  to  which  that  treaty  expofed  them.  Thev 
had  long  felt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  infur- 
mountable  bar  to  their  progrefs.  They  had  felt,  during  above  feven- 
teen  years  from  the  date  of  their  lafl;  treaty  of  peace,  the  lofs  of 
their  maritime  fettlements,  and  the  decline  of  their  navigation.  Thev 
had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  contribution,  which,  though  reftrided 
to  a  particular  fum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exadled  by 
annual  payments ;  and  they  entertained  fentiments  of  animofity  and 
averfion  to  the  Romans,  which  nothing  but  the  memory  of  recent 
fuiferings  and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  could  have  fo  long  fup- 
preffed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  confiderable  party  of  the  Senate,  were 
fuppofed  to  have  borne  with  the  late  humiliating  peace,  only  that 
they  might  have  leifure  to  provide  for  a  fubfequent  war.  "  I  have 
*'  four  fons,"  this  famous  warrior  had  been  heard  to  Hiy,  "  vrhom  I 
"  fhall  rear  like  fo  many  lions  whelps  againft  the  Romans."  In  this 
fpirit  he  fet  armies  on  foot  to  be  trained  and  accuftomed  to  fervice  in 
Spain,  and  had  already  projected  the  invafion  of  Italy  from  thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  fervices  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians deviled,  the  execution  of  them  was  fecm-ed  bv  the  coming 

'  At  nine  years  of  age. 
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BOOK     of  Hannibal  to  the  head  of  their  army.     He  was  well  formed  for 

»— V '  'great  enterprife,  and  profefTed  an  hereditary  avei-fion  to  the  Romans. 

'In  the  firft  and  fecond  year  of  his  command  he  continued  the  ope- 
rations which  had  been  begun  by  his  predeceflbrs  in  Spain  ;  but 
during  this  time,  although  he  made  conquefts  beyond  the  Iberus,  he 
did  not  molefl:  the  city  of  Saguntum,  nor  give  any  umbrage  to  the 
Romans.  But,  in  the  third  year  after  his  appointment,  his  pro- 
grefs  alarmed  the  Saguntines,  and  induced  them  to  fend  a  deputation 
to  Rome  to  impart  their  fears. 

At  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  from  Saguntum,  the  Romans 
had  fitted  out  an  armament  under  the  command  of  the  Conful 
L.  EmiUus  Paulus,  deftined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius,  the  prince  of 
Pharos,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Illyricum.  This  armament,  if 
direded  to  Spain,  might  have  fecured  the  city  of  Saguntum  againft 
the  defigns  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Romans  ftill  confidered  any  danger 
from  that  quarter  as  remote,  and  continued  to  employ  this  force  in  its 
firft  deftination.  They  paid  fo  much  regard,  neverthelefs,  to  the  re- 
prefentations  of  the  Saguntines,  as  to  fend  deputies  into  Spain,  with 
orders  to  obferve  the  pofture  of  affairs,  and  to  inform  the  Cartha- 
■  ginian  officer  on  that  ftation,  of  the  engagements  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  his  predeceflbr,  and  of  the  concern  which  the  Ro- 
mans mufl:  undoubtedly  take  in  the  fafety  of  Saguntum.  The  re- 
turn which  they  had  to  this  meffage  gave  fufficient  intimation  of 
an  approaching  war ;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the  Roman  com- 
miffioners  could  have  made  their  report,  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  was 
actually  commenced  by  Hannibal.  He  had  already  formed  his  de- 
-fign  for  the  invafion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he  might  not  leave  to  the  Ro- 
mans a  place  of  arms  and  a  powerful  ally  in  the  country  from  which  he 
was  about  to  depart,  determined  to  occupy  or  deftroy  that  pla^je. 
He  was  impatient  to  reduce  Saguntum  before  any  fuccours  could  ar- 
rive from  Italy,  or  before  any  force  could  be  collected  againft  him, 
.fo  ag  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain.     He  prefled  the  fiege, 

4  therefore. 
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tlierefere,  with  great  impetuofity,  expofing  his  perfon  in  every  anauk ; 
and  exciting,  by  his  own  example,  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade, 
the  parties  at  work  in  making  his  approaches '.  Though  abun- 
dantly cautious  not  to  expofe  himfelf  on  flight  occafions,  or  from  a 
mere  oflentation  of  courage,  yet  in  this  fiege,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  his  hopes,  and  the  neceflary  prelude  to  the  farther  progrefs 
of  his  enterprize,  he  declined  no  f.itigue,  and  fliunned  no  danger, 
that  led  to  the  attainment  of  his  end.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  by  the 
valour  of  the  befieged,  which  they  exerted  in  hopes  of  relief  from 
Rome,  detained  about  eight  months  before  this  place,  and  deprived 
at  laft  of  great  part  of  its  fpoils  bv  the  defperate  refolution  of  the 
citizens,  who  chofe  to  perifh,  with  all  their  efFetts,  rather  than  fall  U.  C.  534, 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  booty,  however,  which  he  faved  from 
this  wreck  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to  gain  the  affedtion  of 
his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  his  defign  againft  Italy. 

The  fiege  of  Saguntum,  being  an  infradtion  of  the  late  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  was  undoubtedly  an  ad:  of  hoftility ;  and  this 
people  incurred  a  cenfure  of  remifTnefs,  uncommon  in  their  councils, 
by  fuffering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of  fuch  importance,  to  remain  fo 
long  in  danger,  and  by  fuffering  it  at  laft  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
my, without  making  any  attempt  to  relieve  it.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  fecurity  they  began  to  derive  from  a  frontier,  far  removed  from 
the  feat  of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  or 
by  impervious  mountains,  rendered  them  more  negligent  than  they 
had  formerly  been  of  much  {lighter  alarms.  They  expeded  to  go-^- 
vern  by  the  dread  of  their  power,  and  propofed  to  punifh,  by  ex^ 
emplary  vengeance,  the  infults  which  they  had  not  taken  care  to 
prevent. 

The  attention  of  the  Romans,  during  the  dependence  of  this  event, 
had  been  fixed  on  the  fettlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona  and 

'  Polyb.  lib.  jii.  c.  17. 

Vol.  I.  Q^  Placentlaj 
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BOOK     Placeatla,  to  keep  in  fubjefiion  the  Gauls,  and  on  the  naval  expe- 

« ^ '    dition  which  they  had  fent  under  the  Conlul  iEmilius  to  the  coafl:  of 

lUyricum.  This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  had  accom- 
pliflied  his  defign  on  Saguntum,  and  was  retired  for  the  winter  to 
his  ufual  quarters  at  New  Carthage,  had  fucceeded  in  his  attack  on 
Demetrius  prince  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from  his  territories,  and 
obliged  him  to  feek  for  refuge  at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
his  intrigues  proved  to  be  of  fome  confequence  in  the  fequel  of  thefe 
tranfadlions. 

The  people  at  Rome  being  amufed  with  thefe  events,  and  widr  a 
triumphal  proceffion,  which,  as  ufual,  announced  their  victory, 
proceeded  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  according  to  the  ufual  forms,  and 
agreeably  to  the  laws  which  they  had,  from  time  immemorial,  pre- 
fc-ribed  to  themfelves  in  the  cafe  of  injuries  received,  fent  to  demand 
fatisfadtion ;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  infra£lion  of  treaties  ; 
and  required  that  Hannibal  with  his  army  ihould  be  delivered  up 
to  their  meffengers  ;  or,  if  this  were  refufed,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  Roman  commiffioner,  who  fpoke  to  this  effe£t 
in  the  fenate  of  Carthage,  having  made  his  demands,  held  up  the 
lappet  of  his  gown,  and  faid,  "  Here  are  both  peace  and  war, 
"  chufe  ye." — He  was  anfwered,  "  We  chufe  that  which  you  like 
U.  C.  535.  cc  beft." — "  Then  it  is  war,"  he  fiid ;  and  from  this  time  both 
parties  prepared  for  the  conteft. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devifing  the  Invafion  of  Italy,  probably 
without  communicating  his  defign  even  to  the  councils  of  his  owrt 
country.  The  war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  difpofitions  for 
the  flifety  of  Africa  and  Spain  ;  gave  intimation  to  the  army  under 
his  command,  that  the  Romans  had  required  them  to  be  delivered 
up,  as  a  beaft  which  commits  a  trefpafs  is  demanded  in  reparation  for 
the  damage  he  has  done  '.     If  they  felt  a  proper  refentment  of  this 

*  Velut  ob  noxam  fibi  dedi  poUuIaret  popiilus  Romanus.     Liv.  lib.  xxi.  c.  30. 

indignity, 
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indignity,  he  warned  them  to  prepare  for  an  arduous  march.  He  C  H  A  P. 
was  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  entered  up- 
on the  execution  of  this  defign ;  an  undertaking  which,  together  with 
the  condud;  of  it,  has  raifed  his  reputation  for  enterprize  and  abiUty  to 
an  equal,  if  net  to  a  higher  pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  of  armies 
whatever. 

Tlie  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  muftered  near  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  to  whom  the  ufe  of  arms  was  familiar,  to  whom 
valour  was  the  moft  admired  of  the  virtues,  and  who  were  ready 
to  aflemble  in  any  numbers  proportioned  to  the  fervice  for  which 
they  might  be  required  :  the  march  from  Spain  into  Italy  lay  acrofs 
tremendous  mountains,  and  through  the  territory  of  fierce  and  bar- 
barous nations,  who  might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  fuffei  a  ftranger 
to  pafs  through  their  country,  or  lofe  any  opportunity  to  enrich 
themfelves  with  his  fpoils. 

From  fuch  topics   as  thefe,  hiftorians  have  magnified  the  courage 
of  this  celebrated  warrior  at   the  expence   of  his  judgment.     It   is 
probable,  howeA^er,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this   inemo- 
rable  fervice.     In    the   contefl:    of  nations,    that    country,  which  is 
made  the   feat   of  the  war,  for  the  mofl  part  labours   under  great 
comparative  difadvantage,  is  obliged  to  fubfifl  the  army  of  its  enemy 
as  well  as  its  own,  is  expofed  to  devaftation,  to   hurry,  confufion, 
and   irrefolution   of  councils  ;    fo  much  that,    in  nations   powerful 
abroad,  invafions  often  betray  great  incapacity  and  weaknefs,  or  at 
leaft  fix  the  whole  fufFerings  of  the  war  upon   thofe  who  are   in- 
vaded.    Hannibal,  befides  this  general  confideration,  had  with  great 
care  informed  himfelf  of  the  real  ftate  of  Italy,  and  knew,  that  though 
the  Roman   mufters  were  formidable,  yet  much  of  their  fuppofed 
ftrength  confifted  of  difcordant  parts  ;    a  number  of  feparate    can- 
tons recently  united,  and  many  of  them  difaffe£ted  to  the  power  by 
which  they  were  cemented  together.    Moll  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 

0^2  country. 
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BOOK     countiy,  being  the  defcendants  of  different  nations,  and  diftinguifhed 

<— V '    by  various  languages,  ftill  retained  much  animofity  to  each  other,  and 

.moft  of  all  to  their  new  mafters.  Thofe  who  had  longefl  borne  the 
appellation  of  Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themfelves,  as  well  as 
the  conquered  nations,  had  occafionally  revolted,  and  were  likely 
to  prefer  feparate  eftablifhments  to  their  prefent  dependance  on  the 
Roman  State.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  even  the  Etrufcans,  had 
been  recently  at  war  with  thofe  fuppofed  mafters  of  Italy,  and  were 
ready  to  refume  the  fword  in  concert  with  any  fuccefsful  invader. 
The  Gauls  on  the  Po  were  already  in  arms,  had  razed  the  for- 
tifications which  the  Romans  had  begun  to  eredt  at  Cremona 
and  Placentia,  and  forced  the  fettlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina. 
Every  ftep,  therefore,  that  an  invader  fhould  make  within  this 
country,  was  likely  to  remove  a  fupport  from  the  Romans,  and  to 
add  a  new  one  to  himfelf.  The  Roman  power,  compofed  of  parss 
fo  ill  cemented,  was  likely  to  diflblve  on  the  fiighteft  touch.  Though 
great  when  employed  at  a  diftance,  and  wielded  by  a  fmgle  hand, 
yet  broken  and  disjointed  by  the  prefence  of  an  enemy,  it  was  likely 
to  lofe  its  ftrength  ;  or,  by  the  revolt  of  one  or  more  of  its  dif- 
tri£ts,  might  furnifli  a  force  that  could  be  fuccefsfully  employed,  againfl 
itfelf.  A  few  ftriking  examples  of  fuccefs,  therefore,  for  which  he 
trufted  to  his  own  condud,  and  to  the  fuperiority  of  veterans  hardened 
in  the  fervice  of  many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loofe  the  difcontents 
which  fubfifted  in  Italy,  and  to  lliake  the  fidelity  of  thofe  allies 
who  compofed  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Roman  ftrength.  Even  with 
a  lefs  favourable  profpedl  of  fuccefs,  the  rifk  was  but  fmall,  compared 
to  the  chance  of  gain.  A  fmgle  army  was  to  be  ftaked  againft  a 
mighty  State ;  and  a  few  men,  that  could  be  eafily  replaced,  were 
to  be  facrificed  in  an  enterprize,  which,  if  fuccefsful,  was  to  make 
Carthage  the  miftrefs  of  the  world ;  or  even  if  it  fhould  mifcarry, 
might  inflid  her  enemy  with  a  deeper  wound  than  fhe  herfelf  was 
likely  to  fufFer  from  the  lofs. 

6  Hannibal 
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Hannibal  colleded  together  for  this  expedition  ninety  thoufand  foot 
and  twelve  thoufand  horfe.  In  his  march  to  the  Iberus,  he  met  with 
no  interruption.  From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  being  oppofed  by  the 
natives,  he  forced  his  way  through  their  country;  but  apprehending 
fome  inconvenience  from  fuch  an  enemy  left  in  his  rear,  he  ftation- 
cd  his  brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thoufand  foot  and  one  thoufand 
horfe,  to  obferve  their  motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe.  After 
he  had  begun  to  afcend  the  Pyrenees,  a  confiderable  body  of  his 
Spanifh  allies  deferted  him  in  the  night,  and  fell  back  to  their  own 
country.  This  example,  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  would  prove  conta- 
gious ;  and  as  the  likelieil;  way  to  prevent  its  effedls,  he  gave  out,  that 
the  party  which  had  left  him,  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  pur- 
pofes  they  ferved  on  the  march,  were  returned  by  his  orders  to  their 
own  country.  That  he  meant  to  fpare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of 
the  fame  nation,  as  being  unnecefTary  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
fervice  ;  and  actually  difmided  a  confiderable  body  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  By  thefe  feparations,  or  by  the'  fwords  of  the  enemy,  his 
numbers,  in  defcending  the  mountains,  were  reduced  from  ninety  to 
fifty  thoufand  foot  and  nine  thoufand  horfe,  with  feven  and  thirty 
elephants  '. 

This  celebrated  march  took  place  In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hun-  u.  C.  534. 
dred  and  thirty-four,  and  in  the  confulate  of  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus.  The  Romans,  as  ufual 
on  fuch  occalions,  raifed  two  confular  armies,  and  propofed,  by  im- 
mediate armaments  diredted  to  Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  fcene 
of  the  war  in  the  enemy's  country. 

Sempronius  affembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Sicily, 
and  had  orders  to  pafs  into  Africa.  Scipio  embarked  with  fome  le- 
gions for  Spain,  and,  touching  on  the   coafl   of  Gaul,  firfl:  learned, 

*  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  35 — 42. 

that 
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BOOK     ij-i-t    a    Carthaginian    anny    was    marching    by    land    into    Italy. 

•■^ '    'I  his  intelligence  determined   him  to  land   his  troops  at   Marfeilles, 

and  to  fend  out  a  detachment  of  horle  to  oblerve  the  country,  and 
to  procure  farther  and  more  particular  information  of  the  ene- 
my. -         ■ 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  fome  diftance  above  its  re- 
paration into  two  channels,  and  about  four  days  march  from  the 
fca.  In  order  to  effedl;  the  paflage  of  the  river,  he  inftantly  col- 
lefted  all  the  boats  that  could  be  found  on  its  extenfive  navigation. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  ftrangers  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  enemies,  aflembled  in  great  numbers 
to  difpute  his  farther  progrefs  in  their  country. 

Finding  fo  powerful  a  refiftance  in  front,  he  delayed  the  embark- 
ation of  his  army  on  the  Rhone,  and  fent  a  detachment  up  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  pafs  it  at  a  different  place,  and  to  make  a  diverfion 
on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy  who  oppofed  him. 

The  divifion  employed  on  this  fcrvice,  after  a  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  found  the  Rhone  feparated  into  branches  by  fmall 
illands,  and  at  a  convenient  place  got  over  on  rafts  to  the  oppofite 
fliore;  and  being  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  right  of  the  Gaulifh  army, 
haftened  towards  them,  in  order  to  give  an  alarm  on  that  quarter, 
while  Ilannibal  fhould  pafs  the  river  in  their  front. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  tlie  departure  of  this  party,  Hannibal, 
;having  intelligence  that  they  had  fucceeded  in  palling  the  Rhone, 
'made  his  difpofition  to  profit  by  the  diverfion  they  were  ordered  to 
make  in  his  favour.  The  larger  veffels,  which  were  deftined  to  tranf- 
port  the  cavalry,  were  ranged  towards  the  ftream,  to  break  the  force 
.of  the  current ;  and  many  of  the  horfes  were  faftened  to  the  ftern 
of  the  boats.  The  fmaller  canoes  w^ere  ranged  below,  and  were  to 
r.carry  over  a  body  of  foot.  & 

'The 
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The   Gauls,  feeing  thefe   preparations,  left  their  camp,  and   aJ-    ^-'^^/^  i'- 

Tanced  to  meet  the  enemy.     They  were  di'awn  up  on  th.e  banks  of   > . ' 

the  river,  when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on  their  rear, 
and  lighted  tires  as  a  fignal  of  their  approach.  Elannibul  obicrving 
the  fmoke,  notwithftanding  the  pofture  which  the  enemy  had  taken 
to  refifi:  his  landing,  inftantly  put  off  from  the  fliore :  both  armies 
fhouted  ;  but  the  Gauls  being  thrown  into  great  confternation  by 
the  report  and  effects  of  an  attack  which  they  little  expected  on  their 
rear,  without  refiftance  gave  way  to  the  Carthaginians  in  ffont,  - 
and  were  fpeedily  routed.  Hannibal,  having  thus  lodged  himfelf 
on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  few  days,  without  ?.::y 
farther  interruption  or  lofs,  paffed  that  river  V\'itti  his  elephants, 
bao;o;ao;e,  and  the  remainder  of  his  army* 

Soon  after  the  Carthaginian  general  had  furmounted  this  difficulty,  : 
intelligence  came  that  a  Roman  army  had  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and 
was  difembarked  at  Marfeilles.  To  gain  farther  and  more  certain 
information  of  this  enemxy,  he,  nearly  about  the  fime  time  that 
Scipio  had  fent  a  detachment  on  the  fame  defign,  diredled  a  party 
of  horfe  to  examine  the  country.  Thefe  parties  met ;  and,  after  a 
fmart  engagement,  returned  to  their  feveral  armies  v^'ith  certain  ac- 
counts of  an  enemy  being  near. 

Scipio  advanced  with  the  utmoft  difpatch  to  fix  the  {ctn&  of  the 
war  in  Gaul ;  and  Hannibal  haftened  his  departure,  being  equally 
intent  on  removing  it,  if  pofTible,  Into  Italy.  The  laft,  in  order  to 
keep  clear  of  the  enemy,  dlreded  Iks  march  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fea  coaft,  5nd  took  his  route  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  After 
four  days  march  Jrom  the  place  where  he  had  paffed  this  river, 
he  came  to  its  confluence  with  another  river,  whicli  was  probably 
the  Ifere,  though  by  Polybius  himfelf,  who  vifited  the  trad  of  this 
march,  the  place  feems  to  be   miftaken  for  the  confluence  of  the 

Rhone 
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B  O^  o  K  Rhone  and  Saone  '°.  Here  he  found  two  brothers  contending  for 
the  throne  of  their  father,  and  gained  an  ufeful  ally  by  efpoufing 
the  caufe  of  the  elder.  Being,  in  return  for  this  fervice,  fupplied 
with  arms,  fhoes,  and  other  neceflaries,  and  attended  by  the  prince 
himfelf,  who  with  a  numerous  body  covered  his  rear,  he  continued 
his  march  during  ten  days,  probably  on  the  Ifere,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  place  where  he  had  pafied  the  Rhone,  began  to 
make  his  way  over  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  ;  a  labour  in  which  he 
was  employed  with  his  army  during  fifteen  days  ". 

The 


'°  In  the  manufcripts  of  Polybius,  the 
river  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  this  place 
was  called  by  a  name  unknown  in  that 
country.  The  firft  editors,  to  correft  the 
.miflake,  changed  this  unknown  name  for 
that  of  the  Arar.  But  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  they  ought  to  have  made  it  the 
Jfara,  as  the  confluence  of  the  Ifere  and  the 
Rhone  correfponds  much  better  with  the 
■dillances  and  marches  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius. Four  marches,  for  inftance,  from  the 
place  at  which  Hannibal  had  paiTed  t'he 
Rhone,  and  four  more  from  thence  to  the 
fea. 

"  This  famous  route  has  been  a  fubjeft 
of  difterent  opinions,  and  of  fome  contro- 
verfy.  In  a  country  that  is  Taifed  into  vaft 
mountains,  round  which  the  way  muft  be 
found  by  narrow  valleys,  and  the  channels 
of  rivers,  it  is  i.Tipoffible  to  decide  any 
queftion  of  this  fort  from  the  map.  Polybius 
vifited  the  ground,  in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
on  the  traftofthis  famous  route;  and,  from 
this  circumftance,  as  well  as  from  his  general 
knowledge  of  war,  is  undoubtedly  the  bell 
authority  to  whom  we  can  have  recourfe  in 
this  queftion.  By  his  account,  Hannibal, 
after  four  marches  from  the  place  at  which  he 
■had  pafled  the  Rhone,  came  to  the  confluence 
of  ihis  with  another  river,  which  is  evidently 


the  Ifere.  From  thence,  having  continued 
his  route  ten  days  on  the  river,  and  marched 
about  a  hundred  miles,  he  began  to  afcend 
the  fummit,  and  was  employed  in  that  dif- 
ficult work  fifteen  days.  This  account  may 
incline  us  to  believe,  that  Hannibal  followed. 
the  courfe  of  the  Ifere  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Rhone  to  about  Conflans ;  that, 
having  furmounted  the  fummit,  he  dsfcendcd 
into  Italy  by  tlie  channel  of  another  river,  or 
the  Vale  of  Aofte.  Such  are  the  paflages  by 
v.'hich  ridges  of  mountains,  in  every  inftance, 
are  to  be  traverfed.  It  is  indeed  aflerted,  or 
implied  in  the  text  of  Polybius,  that  Hanni- 
bal marched  ten  days  on  the  Rhone  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Arar  or  Ifara  ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that,  in  vifiting  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, in  which  the  Romans  had  yet  no  pof- 
feflions,  and  with  the  language  of  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  he  may  have  miftaken  the 
Ifere  for  the  Rhone,  and  confequently  the 
Rhone  for  the  Arar  or  Saone.  The  Rhone 
and  Ifei-e  take  their  rife  from  the  fame  ridge, 
and  run  nearly  in  the  fame  direftions.  In 
this  account  of  the  courfe  of  the  fuppofed 
Rhone  which  he  vifited,  he  mentions  no- 
thing of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is 
fcarcely  poflible,  if  he  had  feen  it.  Polyb. 
lib.  iii.  c.  47. 

According   to  this  conjcfture,  Hannibal, 

having 
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The  natives,  either  fearing  him  as  an  enemy,  or  propofing  to  ^  HA  p. 
plunder  his  baggage,  had  occupied  every  poft  at  which  they  could 
ohftrufl  his  march  ;  aflailed  him  from  the  heights,  endeavoured  to 
overwhelm  his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  or  force  them 
over  precipices,  which  frequently  funk  perpendicular  under  the  nar- 
row paths  by  which  they  were  to  pafs. 

Near  to  the  fummits  of  the  ridge,  at  v.'hich  he  arrived  by  a  con- 
tinual afcent  of  manv  days,  he  had  his  way  to  form  on  the  fides  of 
frozen  mountains,  and  through  maffes  of  perennial  ice,  which,  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with  recent  fnow.  Many 
of  his  men  and  horfes,  coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perifhed  by 
the  cold  ;  and  his  army  having  ftruggled,  during  fo  long  a  time, 
with  extremes  to  which  it  was  little  accuftomed,  was  reduced,  from 
fifty  thoufand  foot  and  nine  thoufand  horfe,  the  numbers  which  re- 
mained to  him  in  defcending  the  Pyrenees,  to  twenty  thoufand  foot 
and  fix  thoufand  cavalry,  a  force,  in  all  appearance,  extremely  dif- 
proportioned  to  the  fervice  for  which  they  were  deftined  '\ 

The  Roman  Conful,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  in  fearch  of  his 
enemy,  diredled  his  march  to  the  Rhone  ;  and,  in  three  days  after 
the  departure  of  Hannibal,  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had 
paiTed  that  river  ;  but  was  fatisfied  that  any  further  attempts  to  purfue 
him  in  this  direction,  would  only  carry  himfelf  away  from  what  was 
to  be  the  fcene  of  the  war,  and  from  the   ground   he  muft  occupy 

having  marched  by  the  vale   of  Ifere,    Gre-  the  Alps,  which  was  the  Ifcre  :   but  if,    <■>.-  ■- 

noble,   Chamberry,   and  Mountmelian,  and  extremely   probable,    he  had  wcll-ini'trudlc;i 

defcended   by  the  vale   of  Aofte,   mufl  have  guides,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  lea>i 

pafTcd  the  fummit  at  or  near  the  lefier  abbey  him  fo  long  a  circuit  as  he   muft  have  mnde 

of  St.  Bernard.  by  the  courfe  and  fources  of  the  Rhone,  when. 

As  mountains  are  penetrated  by  the  chan-  in  faft,  he  had  one  equally  practicable,  and 

nels  of  rivers,  it  is  probable  that  Hannibal,  much  nearer,  by  the  Ifere  on  one  fide  of  the 

if  he  were  himfelf  to  explore  his  paflage,  Alps,  and  the  Dorea  Baltea  on  the  other, 
would  try  the  courfe  of  the  firft  confiderable  '-  I'olyb.  lib,  iii.  c.  55.  Liv.  lib.  xxi, 
river  he  found  on  his  right  defcending  from 

Vol.  I.  R  for 
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BOOK     for    the    defence    of  Italy :   he   returned   therefore  without   lofs  of 
I.  ... 

time  to  his  ihips ;  fe'nt  his  brother,  Cneius  Scipio,  with   the  greater 

part  of  the  army,  to  purfue  the  objedl  of  the  war  in  Spain;  and  he 

himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  fet  fail  for  Pifa,  where  he  landed  and  put 

hlmfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he  found  in  that  quarter ;, 

and  which  had  been  appointed  to  reftore  the  fettlements  of  Cremona 

and  Placentia.     With  thefe  forces  he  pafled  the  Po,  and  was  arrived 

on  the  Tecinus,  when  Hannibal  came  down  into  the  plain  country  at 

fome  diftance  below  Tarin. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  at  his  arrival  in  thofe  parts,  had  moved. 
to  his  right ;  and,  to  gratify  his  new  allies  the  Infubres,  inhabiting 
what  is  now  the  diitchy  of  Milan,  who  v/ere  then  at  war  with  the 
Taurini  or  Piedmontefe,  he  laid  fiegc  to  the  capital  of  that  country », 
and  in  three  days  reduced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po ;  and,  as  the  armies  advanced,. 
both  generals,  as  if  by  concert,  approached  with  their  cavalry,  or 
light  troops,  mutually  to  obferve  each  other.  They  met  on  the 
Tecinus  with  fome  degree  of  furprize  on  both  fides,  and  were  ne- 
ceflarily  engaged  in  a  confli£l,  which  ferved  as  a  trial  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated  by 
the  Spanifh  and  African  horfe.  The  Roman  Conful  was  wounded, 
and  with  much  difficulty  refcued  from  the  enemy  by  his  fon  Publius 
Cornelius,  afterwards  fo  confpicuous  in  the  hiftory  of  this  war,  but 
then  only  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  entering  on  his  mili- 
tary fervice  '^ 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  feems,  had  aii  eafy  retreat  from  the  place 
of  this  encounter  to  that  of  their  main  army,  and  were  not  purfued. 
Scipio,  difabled  by  his  wound,  and  probably,  from  the  check  he  had 
received,  fenfible  of  the  enemy's  fupcriority  in  the  quality  of  their 

"  Polyb.  lib,  X.  c.  3. 
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horfe,  determined  to  retire  from  the  plains ;  repafled  the  Po,  marched  up    CHAP. 

the  Trebia,  and,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he 

waited  for  inftrudions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took  poll  on  the 

banks  of  that  river.    While  he  lay  in  this  pofition,  an  alarming  effeft  of 

his  defeat,  and  of  the  difafTedlion  of  fome  Gauls  who  profefled  to  be 

his  allies,  appeared  in  the  deferticn   of  two  thoufand  horfemen  of 

that  nation,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  Senate  received  thefe  accounts  with  furprize,  and 
with  fome  degree  of  confternation.  An  enemy  was  arrived  in  Italy, 
and  had  obliged  the  Conful,  with  his  legions,  to  retire.  The  forces 
which  they  had  lately  muftered  were  numerous,  but  confifted  in  part 
of  doubtful  friends,  or  of  declared  enemies.  They  fuppofed  all  their 
late  vanquifhed  fubjecls  on  the  Po  to  be  already  in  rebellion,  or  to 
be  muftered  againft  them  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  not- 
withftanding  the  numerous  levies  that  could  have  been  made  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colonies ;  notvvithftanding  the  expediency 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  as  the  fureft  way  of  forcing  the 
Carthaginians  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Italy  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country,  they,  with  a  degree  of  pufillanimity  un- 
common in  their  councils,  ordered  the  other  Conful,  Sempronius 
Longus,  to  defift  from  his  defign  upon  Africa  ;  they  recalled  him 
with  his  army  frorh  Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  delay,  tojoin 
his  colleague  on  the  Trebia,  and,  if  poflible,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
this  daring  and  impetuous  enemy. 

The  Conful  Sempronius,  therefore,  after  he  had  met  and  defeated 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a 
defcent  on  Africa,  faddenly  changed  his  courfe,  and,  having  turned 
the  eaftern  promontories  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  fteered  for  Ariminum, 
where  he  landed  ;  and,  having  performed  this  voyage  and  march 
in  forty  days,  joined  his  colleague,  where  he  lay  oppofed  to  Han- 
nibal on  the  Trebia. 
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BOOK  gy.  j.|^g  arrival  of  a  fecond  Roman  Conful,  the  balance  of  forces 
^  *  '  '  was  again  reftored,  and  the  natives  ftill  remained  in  fufpence  be- 
tween the  two  parties  at  war.  Inftead  of  a  deliverance  from  fervi- 
tude,  which  many  of  them  expedled  to  obtain  from  the  arrival  of 
foreigners  to  balance  the  force  of  the  Romans,  they  began  to  appre- 
hend, as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  a  confirmation  of  their  bonds,  or  a 
mere  change  of  their  mafters.  When  the  conteft  Hiould  be  ended,' 
they  wifhed  to  have  the  favour  of  the  victor,  and  not  to  fhare  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquifhed.  They  had,  therefore,  waited  to  fee 
how  the  fcales  were  likely  to  incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the 
ftandard  of  Hannibal,  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  he  expedled  ; 
and  this,  with  every  other  circumftance  of  the  war,  forced  him  to 
rapid  and  hazardous  counfels.  Being  too  far  from  his  refources  to 
continue  a  dilatory  war,  he  haftened  to  fecure  the  necelTary  poflef- 
lions  on  the  Pb  ;  and,  by  the  reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the 
wavering  inhabitants  to  declare  on  his  fide.  For  thefe  reafons  he 
ever  preffed  on  the  enemy,  and  fought  for  occafions  to  draw  them 
into  action.  He  had  been,  ever  fince  the  encounter  on  the  Te- 
cinus,  cautioufly  avoided  by  Scipio  ;  who,  even  after  he  was  rein- 
forced by  the  other  confular  army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  col- 
league likewife  in  the  fame  dilatory  meafures  ;  but  Sempronius,  im- 
puting this  caution  to  the  imprefhon  which  Scipio  had  taken  from 
his  late  defeat,  and  being  confident  of  his  own  ftrength,  difcovered 
to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  inclination  to  meet  him,  and  to  de- 
cide the  campaign  by  a  general  adion.  Sempronius  was  farther  en- 
couraged in  this  intention  by  his  fuccefs  in  fome  encounters  of  fo- 
raging parties,  which  happened  foon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this 
ground  ;  and  Hannibal,  feeing  this  difpofition  of  his  enemy,  took 
meafures  to  bring  on  the  engagement  in  circumftances  the  moll 
favourable  to  himfelf, 

6  He 
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He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  though   which  the   Trebia  ran,  and 
parted  the  two  armies.     He  willied  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own 
Tide  of  the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his  army  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  form.     Here,  befides   the  other  advantages  which. he 
propofed  to  take,  he  had   an  opportunity  to  place  an   ambufcade,. 
from  which  he  could  attack  the  enemy  on  the  £ank  or  the  rear,  while 
they  fhould  be  engaged  in  front.     It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and. 
there  were   frequent  fliowers   of  fnow.     The   enemy's   infantry,  if. 
they  fhould  ford  the  river,  and  afterwards  remain  any  time  inactive,. 
were  likely  to  fuiFer  confiderably  from  the  effects  of  wet  and  cold.. 
Hannibal,    to   lay  them   under  this   dif'advantage,  fent   his  cavalry 
acrofs  the  fords,  with  orders  to  parade  on  the  ground   before   the, 
enemy's  lines  ;    and,  if  attacked, .  to  repafs  the  river  with  every  ap-  ■ 
pearance  of  flight.     He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  a  thou-, 
fand  chofen  men  under  the   fnrubby  banks   of  a  brook,   which  fell 
into  the  Trebia  beyond  the  intended  field  of  battle.     He  had  ordered 
his  army  to  be  in  readinefs,  and  to  prepare  themfelves  w^ith  a  hearty 
meal  for  the  fatigues  they  were  likely  to  undergo. 

When-  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  pafhng  the  river  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  prefented  themfelve*  to  the  Romans,  it  was  but  break  of 
day,  and  before  the  iifual  hour  of  the  firfl  meal  in  the  Roman  camp.. 
The  legions  were,-  neverthelefs,  haftily  formed ;  and  purfued  the 
enemy  to  where  they,  were  feen  in  diforder  to  pafs  the  river ;  and 
there,  by  the  dire£lions  of  their  general,  who  fuppofed  he  had  gained 
an  advantage,  and  with  the  ardor  which  is  ufual  in  the  purfuit  of 
vitftory,  they  pafTed  the  fords,  and  made  a  difplay  of  their  forces  on 
the  oppofite  bank.  Hannibal,  expeding  this  event,  had  already 
formed  his  troops  on  the  plain,  and  made  a  fliew  of  only  covering 
the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew  that  a  general  adLion  could 
no  longer  be  avoided.  After  it  began  in  front,  the  Romans  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  party  which  had  been  polled  in   am- 

bulli 
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BOOK  bufh  for  tliis  purpofe  ;  and  this  being  added  to  the  other  difad- 
vantages  under  which  "they  engaged,  they  were  defeated  with  great 
flau2;hter. 

O. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  efcaped  to  Placentia. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  the  greater  part  either  fell  in  the  field, 
periihed  in  attempting  to  repafs  the  river,  or  were  taken  by  the 
enemy.  In  this  adion,  although  few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the 
fword,  they  fufFered  confiderably  by  the  cold  and  afperity  of  the 
feafon,  to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  ;  and  of  the  elephants, 
of  which  Hannibal  had  brought  a  confiderable  number  into  this 
country,  only  ane  furvived  the  diftrefs  of  this  day  '  • 

In  confequence  of  this  vidory,  Hannibal  fecured  his  quarters  on 
the  Po  ;  and,  by  the  treachery  of  a  native  of  Brundufium,  who  com- 
manded at  Claftidium,  got  pofleffion  of  that  place,  after  the  Romans 
had  fortified  and  furnifhed  it  with  confiderable  magazines  for  the 
fupply  of  their  own  army.  In  his  treatment  of  the  prifoners  taken 
at  this  place,  he  made  a  diftinftion  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  jvnd 
their  allies  :  the  firil  he  ufed  with  feverity,  the  others  he  difmiffed  to 
their  feveral  countries,  with  aflurances  that  he  was  come  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

The  Roman  Conful,  Sempronius,  was  among  thofe  who  efcaped 
to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in  his  dlfpatches  to  the  Senate,  to  have 
difguifed  the  amount  of  his  lofs ;  but  the  difficulty  with  which  his 
meflenger  arrived  through  a  country  over-run  by  the  enemy,  with 
many  other  confequences  of  his  defeat,  foon  publifhed  at  Rome  the  ex- 
tent of  that  calamity.  The  people,  however,  rofc  in  their  ardour  and 
animofity,  inftead  of  being  funk.  As  awakened  from  a  dream  of  pu- 
fillanimity,   in  which  they   had   hitherto   feemed   to    confine    their 

'5  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  74. 
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views  to  tlie  defence  of  Italy,  tliey  not  only  commanded  frefli  levies 
to  replace  the  army  they  had  loft  on  the  Trebia,  but  they  ordered 
the  Conful  Scipio  to  his  firft  dcftlnation  in  Spain,  and  fent  forces  to 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Tarentum,  and  every  other  flation  where  they  ap- 
prehended any  defe^ion  of  their  allies,  or  any  Impreffion  to  be  made 
by  the  enemy  '\ 

The  unfortunate  Sempronius,  being  called  to  the  city  to  hold  the 
eledion  of  magiftrates,  efcaped,  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Caius  Flaminius  and  Cn.  Servi- 
Hus;  the  firft,  being  of  obfcure  extradtion,  was  chofen  in  oppcfitioa 
to  the  Nobles,  to  whom  the  people  imputed  the  difafters  of  the 
prelent  war.  Fie  was  ordered  early  in  the  fpring  to  take  poft  at 
Arretium,  that  he  might  guard  the  pafles  of  the  A.ppenines  and 
cover  Etrurla,  while  the  other  Conful  was  ftationed  at  Ariminum  to 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pafs  by  the  eaftern 
coaft. 

Hannibal^  after  his  firft  winter  In  Italy,  took  the  field  for  an  early 
campaign  ;  and  being  Inclined  to  counfels  the  moft  likely  to  furprife 
his  enemies,  took  his  way  to  Etrurla,  by  a  pafliige  in  which  the  vales 
of  the  Appenines  Vv^ere  marfliy,  and,  from  the  efFecis  of  the  feafon, 
ftill  covered  with  v^^ater.  In  a  ftruggle  of  many  days  with  the  hard- 
flilps  of  this  dangerous  march,  he  loft  many  of  his  horfes  and  much 
of  his  baggage  ;  and  himfelf,  being  felzed  with  an  inflammation  in 
one  of  his  eyes,  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  Having  appeared,  however,  in  a 
quarter  where  he  was  not  expefted,  he  availed  himfelf  of  this  degree 
of  f  irprize  with  all  his  former  adtlylty  and  vigour. 
-  The  charafl:er  of  Flaminius,  who  was  ralfed  by  the  favour  of  the 
People  in  oppofition  to  the  Senate,  and  who  w^as  now  difpofed  to 
gratify  his  conftituents  by  fome  adion  of  fplendor  and  fuccefs,  en- 
couraged Hannibal  to  hope  that  he  might  derive  fome  advantage 

"  Polyb..  lib.  iij.  c.  75. 
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B  o  O  E     from  the  ignorance  and  prefumption  of  his  enemy.     He  therefore 

I -.-- — ->    endeavoured  to  provoke  the  new  Conilil,  by  deftroying  the  country 

in  lais  prefence,  and  to  brave  his  refentment,  by  feeming,  on  many 
occafions,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  his  attacks.  He  even  ventured  to 
penetrate  into  the  country  beyond  him  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
tempt. In  one  of  thefe  movements  he  marched  by  the  banlcs 
of  the  Lake  Thrafimenus,  over  which  the  mountains  rofe  with  a  fud- 
den  and  fteep  afcent.  He  tnifted  that  the  Roman  Conful  would 
follow  him,  and  occupied  a  poft  from  vrhich  widi  advantage  to  at- 
tack him,  if  he  fliould  venture  to  engage  amidft  the  difficulties  of  tliis 
narrow  way.  On  the  day  in  which  his  defign  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, he  was  fiivoured  in  concealing  his  pofition  on  the  alcent  of 
the  mountains  by  a  fog  which  covered  the  brows  of  the  hills ;  and 
he  fucceeded  in  drawing  the  Roman  Conful  into  a  fnare,  in  which 
he  periflied,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  lofs  of  the  .Romans  in  this  adlion  amounted  to  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men  w^ho  fell  by  the  fword,  or  v/ho  were  forced  into  the  lake 
and  drowned.  Of  thole  who  efcaped  hv  different  ways,  fome  con- 
tinued their  flight  for  fourfcore  miles,  the  diftance  of  this  held  of  battle 
from- Rome,  and  arrived  in  the  city  with  the  news  of  this  difaftrous 
event.  On  the  firft  reports  great  multitudes  affembled  "at  the  place 
from  which  the.  People  were  accuftomed  to  receive  a  communication 
of  public  difpatches  from  the  officers  of  State  ;  and  the  Prsetor,  who 
then  commanded  in  the  city,  being  to  inform  them  of  what  had  paffed, 
began  his  account  of  the  aftion  with  thefe  words  :  "  We  are  van- 
"  quilhed  in  a  great  battle  ;  the  Conful,  v.'ith  great  part  of  his  army, 
"  is  flain."  He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  the 
confternation  and  the  cries  which  arofe  among  the  People  :  in- 
fomuch,  that  perfons  who  had  been  prefent  in  the  adion  confeffed, 
they  heard  thefe  words  with  a  deeper  impreffion,  than  any  thev 
had  received  amidft  the  bloodflicd  and  horrors  of  the  field  ;  and  that 
iu  wis  then  only  they  became  fenfible  of  the  whole  extent  of  their  lofs. 

To 
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To  encreafe  the  general  afflidion,  farther  accounts  were  brought, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  four  thoufand  horfe,  which  had  been  fent, 
upon  hearing  that  Hannibal  had  pafTed  the  Appenines,  by  the  Con- 
ful  Servilius,  to  fupport  his  colleague,  were  intercepted  by  the  enemy 
and  taken.  The  Senate  continued  their  meetings  for  many  days 
without  interruption,  and  the  People,  greatly  affedted  with  the  weight 
of  their  mortifications  and  difappointments,  committed  themfelves 
with  proper  docility  to  the  condutSt  of  this  refpedtable  body.  In 
confidering  the  caufe  of  their  repeated  defeats,  it  is  probable  that 
they  imputed  them  more  to  the  difference  of  perfonal  qualities  in 
the  leaders,  than  to  any  difference  in  the  arms,  difcipline,  or  courage 
of  the  troops.  In  refpedt  to  the  choice  of  weapons,  Hannibal  was 
fo  much  convinced  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans,  that  he  availed 
himfelf  of  his  booty  on  the  Trebia  and  the  Lake  Thrafimenus,  to 
arm  his  African  veterans  in  their  manner  ".  In  refpeft  to  difcipline 
and  courage,  although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman  People  were 
likely,  in  their  firft  campaigns,  to  have  been  inferior  to  veterans, 
hardened  in  the  fervice  of  many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Hafdrubal, 
and  Hannibal  himfelf ;  yet  nothing  is  imputed  by  any  hiflorian  to 
this  point  of  difparity.  They  are  not  faid  to  have  been  backward 
in  any  attack,  to  have  failed  their  general  in  the  execution  of  any 
plan,  to  have  dlfobeyed  his  orders,  to  have  been  feized  with  any 
panic,  or,  in  any  inftance,  to  have  given  way  to  the  enemy,  until, 
being  caught  in  fome  fnare  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  general,  they 
fought  with  difadvantage,  and  periflied  in  great  numbers  on  the 
field. 

The  refult  of  the  Senate's  deliberations  was  to  name  a  Didator. 
This  meafure,  except  to  difpenfe  with  fome  form  that  hampered  the 
ordinary  magiftrate,  had  not  been  adopted  during  an  interval  of  five 

"  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  115. 
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and  thirty  years.  The  choice  fell  upon  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus^ 
who  feemed  to  pofleis  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour  which  were 
wanted  in  this  arduous  ftate  of  affairs.  In  proceeding  to  name  him, 
the  ufual  form  which,  perhaps,  in  matters  of  ftate,  as  well  as  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  fhould  be  fuppofed  indifpenfible,  could  not  be  ob- 
ferved.  Of  the  Confuls,  of  whom  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
antient  pradice,  ought  to  name  the  Didator,  one  was  dead ;  the 
other,  being  at  a  diftance,  was  prevented  by  the  enemy  from  any 
communication  with  the  city.  The  Senate,  therefore,  to  elude  the 
fuppofed  neceffity  of  his  prefence,  refolved  that  not  a  Didator,  but  a 
Pro-didator,  fliould  be  named  ;  and  that  the  People  fliould  themfelves 
chufe  this  officer,  with  all  the  powers  that  were  ufually  entrufted  to 
the  Didator  himfelf.  Fabius  was  accordingly  eleded  Pro-didator^ 
and  in  this  capacity  named  M.  Minutius  Rufus  for  his  fecond  in  com- 
mand, or  general  of  the  horfe. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again  to  colled  their 
forces,  Hannibal  continued  to  purfue  his  advantage.  He  mighf, 
v/ith  an  enemy  more  eafdy  fubdued  or  daunted  than  the  Romans^ 
already  have  expeded  great  fruit  from  his  vidories,  at  leaft  he  might 
have  expeded  offers  of  conceffion  and  overtures  of  peace :  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  knew  the  charadcr  of  this  people  enough,  not  to 
flatter  himfelf  fo  early  in  the  war  with  thefe  expedations,  or  to  hope 
that  he  could  make  any  impreflion  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  city, 
or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walls.  He  had  already,  by  his  prefence, 
enabled  the  nations  of  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Italy  to 
fhake  off  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the  fame  meafures,  to 
purfue  with  refped  to  the  nations  of  the  South.  The  capital,  he 
probably  fuppofed,  might  be  deprived  of  the  fupport  of  its  allies, 
cut  off  from  its  refources,  and  even  deftroyed  ;  but  while  the  State 
€xifted  could  never  be  brought  to  yield  to  an  enemy. 

Under 
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Under  thefe  impreflions  the  Carthaginian  general,  leaving  Rome  C  H  A  P. 
at  a  great  diftance  on  his  right,  repafled  the  Appenines  to  the  coafc  u — ^ — t 
of  Picenum,  and  from  thence  dire£led  his  march  to  Apulia.  Here 
he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on  the  fide  of  Etruria  and  Gaul,  to 
lay  wafte  the  Roman  fettlements,  and  to  detach  the  natives  from 
their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But  w^hile  he  purfued  this  plan  in  one 
extremity  of  Italy,  the  Romans  took  meafures  to  recover  the  pof- 
feflions  they  had  loft  on  the  other,  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  the  difaf- 
fedted  Gauls  from  making  any  confiderable  diverfion  in  favour  of 
their  enemy. 

For  this  purpofe,  while  Fabius  Maxirnus  was  aifembling  an  army 
to  oppofe  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  the  Prsetor,  Lucius  Pofthumius,  was 
lent  with  a  proper  force  to  the  Po.  Fabius  having  united  the  troops 
that  had  ferved  under  the  Conful  Servilius,  with  four  legions  newly 
raifed  by  himfelf,  followed  the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  iftued  a 
proclamation,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  that  quarter  of  Italy  to  retire  into  places  of  fafety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  diftridt  to  which  the  enemy  approached,  to  fet 
fire  to  their  habitations  and  granaries,  and  to  deftroy  whatever  they 
could  not  remove  in  their  flight  '*.  Though  determined  not  to  ha- 
zard a  battle,  he  drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  continued 
from  the  heights  to  obferve  and  to  circumfcribe  their  motions.  Time 
alone,  he  trufted,  w^ould  decide  the  war  in  his  favour,  againft  an 
enemy  who  was  far  removed  from  any  fupply  or  recruit,  and  in  a 
country  that  was  daily  wafting  by  the  efFe<9:  of  their  own  de- 
predations. 

Hannibal,  after  endeavourhig  in  vain  to  bring  the  Roman  Dictator 
to  a  battle,  perceived  his  defign  to  protradt  the  war ;  and  confidering 
inadion  as  the  principal  evil  he  himfelf  had  to  fear,  frequently  ex- 

''  hiv.  lib.  xxii.  c.  1 1, 

S  2  pofed 
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BOOK     pofed  his  detachments,  and  even  his  whole  army,  in  dangerous  fitu- 

V — !„ '    ations.     The   advantages    he   gave   by  thefe  afts  of  temerity  M'-ere 

fometimes  efFe£tually  feized  by  his  wary  antagonift,  but  more  fre- 
quently recovered  by  his  own  fingular  conduifl:  and  unfailing  re- 
fources. 

In  this  temporary  ftagnation  of  Hannibal's  fortune,  and  in  the; 
frequent  opportunities  which  the  Romans  had,  though  in  trifling  en- 
counters, to  meafure  their  own  ftrength  with  that  of  the  enemy, 
their  confidence  began  to  revive.  The  Public  refumed  the  tranquillity 
of  its  Councils,  and  looked  round  with  deliberation  to  colledl  its  force. 
The  people  and  the  army  recovered  from  their  late  confternation,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  breathing-time  they  had  gained,  to  cenfure 
the  very  conduit  to  which  they  owed  the  returns  of  their  confidence 
and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes.  They  forgot  their  former  defeats, 
and  began  to  imagine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  footing  in  Italy,  by 
the  permiffion,  by  the  timidity,  or  by  the  exceffive  caution  of  their 
leader. 

A  flight  advantage  over  Hannibal,  who  had  too  much  expofed 
his  foraging  parties,  gained  by  the  general  of  the  horfe  in  the  ab- 
feuce  of  the  Dictator,  confirmed  the  army  and  the  people  in  this 
opinion,  and  greatly  funk  the  reputation  of  Fabius.     As  he  could 
not  be  fuperfeded  before  the  ufual  term  of  his  office  was  expired,  the 
Senate  and  People,  though  precluded  by  lav/  from  proceeding  to  an 
a^ftual  dcpolition,  came  to  a  refolution  equally  violent  and  unprece- 
dented, and  which  they  hoped  might  induce  him  to  refign  his  power. 
They  raifed  the  general  of  the  horfe  to  an  equal  command  with  the 
Didator,  and  left  them  to  adjuft  their  pretenfions  between  them. 
Such  affronts,  under  the  notions  of  honour,  which  in  modern  times 
are  annexed  to  the  military  character,  would  have  made  it  impoffible 
for  the  Didator  to  remain  in  his  ftation.     But  in  a  commonwealth, 
where,  to  put  any  perfonal  confideration  in  competition  with  the  pub- 
lic, 
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Tic,  would  have  appeared  abfurd  ;  feeming  injuries  done  by  the  State 
to  the  honour  of  a  citizen,  only  furnlfhed  him  with  a  more  fplendid 
occafion  to  difplay  his  virtue.  .  The  Roman  Dictator  continued  to 
ferve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank  and  commaad,  and  over- 
looked with  magnanimity  the  infults  with  which  the  people  had  re- 
quited the  fervice  he  was  rendering  to  his  country. 

Minutius  being  now  aflbciated  with  the  Dictator  •  in  order  to  be 
free  from  the  reftraints  of  a  joint  command,  and  from  the  wary 
counfels  of  his  colleague,  defired,  as  the  properefl  way  of  adjufting 
their  pretenfions,  to  divide  the  army  between  them.  In  this  new 
fituation  he  foon  after,  by  his  rafhnefs,  expofed  himfelf  and  his  di- 
vifion  to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But  being  refcued  by 
Fabius,  he  too  gave  proofs  of  a  magnanimous  fpirit,  confeffed  the 
favour  he  had  received,  and  committing  himfelf,  with  the  whole 
array  to  the  condu(fl  of  his  colleague,  he  left  this  cautious  officer, 
during  the  remaining  period  of  their  joint  command,  to  purfue  the 
plan  he  had  formed  for  the  war  "". 

At  this  time,  however,  the  People,  and  even  the  Senate,  were  not 
willing  to  wait  for  the  effetSt  of  fuch  feemingly  languid  and  dilatory 
meafures  as  Fabius  was  inclined  to  purfue.  They  refolved  to  aug- 
ment the  army  in  Italy  to  eight  legions,  which,  with  an  equal  number 
of  the  allies,  amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  foot  and  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  horfe  ;  and  they  intended,  in  the  approaching  eleflion  of 
Confuls,  to  chufe  men,  not  only  of  reputed  ability,  but  of  deciiive  and 
refolute  Counfels.  As  fuch  they  eleded  C.  Terentius  Varro,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a  bold  and  dauntlefs  fpirit ;  and,  in  order  to  temper  his  ar- 
dour, joined  with  him  in  the  command  L.  Emilius  Paulus,  an  officer 
of  approved  experience,  who  had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for 
his  vidories  in  lUyricum,  and  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  People. 

*°  Elatarch.  in  vit.  Fab.  Max.     ' 
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BOOK  In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  thefe  officers  to  command 
I  .-  .7  the  Roman  army,  Hannibal  had  furprifed  the  fortrefs  of  Canns 
on  the  Aufidus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of  that  quarter 
had  retired  with  their  effeds,  and  at  which  they  had  colledled  con- 
liderable  magazines  and  ftores.  This,  among  other  circumftances, 
determined  the  Senate  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  to  furnifh  the  new 
Confuls  with  inftruftlons  to  this  effeft. 

Thefe  officers,  it  appears,  having  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aufidus,  advanced  by  mutual  confent  within  fix  miles 
of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  covered  the  village  of  Cannse.  Here 
they  differed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a  ftrange  defeil  in  the  Roman 
policy,  which,  in  limes  of  lefs  virtue,  mull  have  been  altogether 
ruinous,  and  even  in  thefe  times  was  ill  fitted  to  produce  a  confiftent 
and  well-fupported  feries  of  operations,  had  no  rule  by  w^hich  to 
decide  their  precedency,  and  were  obliged  to  take  the  command  each 
a  day  in  his  turn. 

Varro,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleague,  propofed  to  give 
battle  on  the  plain,  and  with  this  intention,  as  often  as  the  command 
devolved  upon  him,  ftill  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he 
might  occupy  the  paffage  and  both  fides  of  the  Aufidus,  he  encamped 
in  two  feparate  dlvifions  on  its  oppofite  banks,  having  his  larger  di- 
vifion  on  the  right  of  the  river,  oppofed  to  Hannibal's  camp.  Still 
taking  the  opportunity  of  his  turn  to  command  the  army,  he  paffed 
with  the  larger  divifion  to  a  plain,  fuppofed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the 
Aufidus,  and  there,  though  the  field  was  too  narrow  to  receive  the 
legions  in  their  ufual  form,  he  prefled  them  together,  and  gave  the 
enemy,  if  he  chofe  it,  an  opportunity  to  engage.  To  accommodate 
his  order  to  the  extent  of  his  ground,  he  contraded  the  head,  and 
the  intervals  of  his  manlpules  or  columns,  making  their  depth 
greatly  to  exceed  the  front  which  they  turned  to  the  enemy  ". 

*'  rioiii'i'  TO  |3a9o;  rjTai;  "Lirufsu;  TlsWmr'Kaaiit  tn  uilmrn.      Vlu.  Polyb. 

He 
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He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman  knights  on  his    CHAP, 
right  towards  the  river,  and  the  horfemen  of  the  allies  on  the  left.         " .^ ' 

Hannibal  no  fooner  faw  this  movement  and  difpofition  of  the 
enemy,  than  he  haftened  to  meet  them  on  the  plain  which  they  had 
cholen  for  the  field  of  adion.  He  likewife  pafTed  the  Aufidus,  and, 
with  his  left  to  the  river  and  his  front  to  the  fouth,  formed  his  army 
upon  an  equal  line  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulifh  and  Spanifh  Cavalry  on  his  left  facing  the 
Roman  knights,  and  the  Numidians  on  his  right  facing  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  his  infantry,  on  the  right  and  the  left,  were  com- 
pofed  of  the  African  foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the 
pilum,  the  heavy  buckler,  and  the  ftabbing  fword.  His  centre, 
though  oppofed  to  the  choice  of  the  Roman  legions,  conlifted  of  the 
Gaulilh  and  the  Spanilh  foot,  varioufly  armed  and  intermixed  to^ 
gether. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  feerned  to  be  taken  on  either  fide.  As 
tlie  armies  fronted  fouth  and  north,  even  the  Sun,  which  rofe  foou 
after  they  were  formed,  flione  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no  difad- 
vantage  to  either.  The  fuperiority  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  the 
fide  of  the  Romans  ;  but  Hannibal  refted  his  hopes  of  vidory  on 
two  circumftances ;  firft,  on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  his  cavalry,  if 
they  prevailed  on  either  of  the  enemy's  wings;  next,  on  a  pofition 
he  was  to  take  with  his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  adion  from 
thence,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into  fome  diforder,  and  expofc 
them,  under  that  difadvantage,  to  the  attack  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their  flanks. 

The  adion  accordingly  began  with  a  charge  of  the  Gaulifh  and 
Spanifh  horfe,  who,  being  fupcrior  to  tlie  Roman  knights,  drove 
them  from  their  ground,  forced  them  into  the  river,  and  put  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  fword.     By  this  event  the  flank  of  the  Romaji 

army, 
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BOOK    army,  which  might  have  been  joined  to  the  Aufidus,  was  entirely 
s — V— — /    uncovered. 

Having  performed  this  fervice,  the  vldorious  cavalry  had  orders 
to  wheel  at  full  gallop  round  the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  join 
the  Numidian  horfe  on  their  right,  who  were  ftill  engaged  with  the 
Roman  allies.  By  this  unexpedted  jundlion,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Roman  army  was  likewife  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  by  the  African 
horfe  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  Spaniili  cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the 
Roman  infantry,  wherever  they  fliould  be  ordered  on  the  flank,  or 
the  rear. 

While  thefe  important  events  took  place  on  the  wings,  Hannibal 
amufed  the  Roman  legions  of  the  main  body  with  a  fmgular  move- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with  which 
he  propofed  to  begin  the  adlion.  Thefe  came  forward,  not  in  a 
ftreight  line  abreaft,  but  fwelling  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centi-e,  with- 
out disjoining  their  flanks  from  the  African  infmtry,  who  remained 
firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crefcent  convex  to  the  front. 
The  Roman  manipules  of  the  right  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  An- 
gular difpofition,  to  have  no  fhare  in  the  adtion,  haftened  to  bend  their 
line  into  a  correfponding  curve,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to 
clofe  with  the  enemy,  charged  them  with  a  confident  and  impetuous 
courage.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  relifl:ed  this  charge  no  longer  than 
was  necefl'ary  to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with  which  victorious 
troops  often  blindly  purfue  a  flying  enemy.  And  the  Roman  line  being 
bent,  and  fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  concave,  the  legions 
purfued  where  the  enemy  led  them.  Hurrying  from  the  flanks  to  fhare 
in  the  vidlory,  they  narrowed  their  fpace  as  they  advanced,  and  the 
men  who  were  accuftomed  to  have  a  fquareof  fix  feet  clear  for  wielding 
their  arms,  being  now  preflTed  together,  fo  as  to  prevent  entirely  the 

ufe 
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ufe  of  their  fwords,  found  themfelves  ftruggling  agaiiift  each  other    CHAP, 
for  fpace,  in  an  inextricable  and  hopelefs  confufion.  . 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  ordered  a  general  charge 
of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  at  the  fame  timef 
an  attack  from  his  African  infantiy  on  both  their  flanks  ;  by  thefe  dif- 
pofitions  and  joint  operations,  without  any  confiderable  lofs  to  himfelf^ 
he  effected  an  almoft  incredible  flaughter  of  his  enemies.  With  the  u,  c.  ctr 
lofs  of  no  more  than  four  thoufand,  and  thefe  chiefly  of  the  Spanifli 
and  Gaulifh  infantry,  he  put  fifty  thoufand  of  the  Romans  to  the 
fword. 

The  Conful,  Emilius  Paulus,  had  been  wounded  in  the  fliock  of 
the  cavalry  ;  but  when  he  faw  the  condition  in  which  the  infantry 
were  engaged,  he  refufed  to  be  carried  off",  and  was  flain  ".  The 
Confuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with  others  of  the  fame  rank,  were 
likewife  killed.  Of  fix  thoufand  horfe  only  feventy  troopers  efcaped 
with  Varro.  Of  the  Infantry  three  thoufand  fled  from  the  carnage 
that  took  place  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ten  thoufand  who  had 
been  polled  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken^ 

The  unfortunate  Conful,  with  fuch  of  the  ftragglers  as  joined  him 
in  his  retreat,  took  poft  at  Venufia  ;  and  with  a  noble  confidence  in 
his  own  integrity,  and  in  tlie  refources  of  his  country,  put  himfelf  in. 
a  pofture  to  refill  the  enemy,  till  he  could  have  inftrudions  and  re- 
inforcements from  Rome  ''\ 

This  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Romans  in  Apulia,  was  accom- 
panied with  the  defeat  of  the  Praetor  Pofl:humius,  who,  with  his  army, 
on  the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cut  off  by  the  Gauls.  A  ge- 
neral ferment  arofe  throughout  all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  ex- 
tra£lion,  having  been  about  fixty  years  fubjed  to  Rome,  now  declared 
for  Carthage.     Others,  feeling  themfelves  releafed  from  the  dominioa- 

^^  He  has  received  from  the  poet  the  following  honourable  grave  ;  Animaeque  magnse- 
prodigum  Paulum  fuperante  Pceno,     Hor.  Car.  lib.  i.  Ode  12.  *^  Lav.  lib,  xxiii^  - 

Vol.  L  T  o£ 
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BOOK    of  tlie  Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  liberties,  not  merely 

» > ,    to  change  their  mafters,  now  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  flipulate 

the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  join  the  victor.  Of  this  nvun- 
ber  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentum,  Locri,  Metapontus,  Cro- 
tona,  and  other  towns  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  peninfula.  In  other 
cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  oppofed  to  each  other  with 
great  animofity,  feverally  called  to  their  affiftance  fuch  of  the  parties 
at  war  as  they  judged  were  mod  likely  to  fupport  them  againft  their 
antagonifts.  Some  of  the  Roman  colonies,  even  v/ithin  the  diftridts  that 
were  open  to  the  enemy's  incurfions,  ftill  adhered  to  the  metropolis ; 
but  the  poffeflions  of  the  republic  were  greatly  reduced,  and  fcarcely 
equalled  what  the  State  had  acquired  before  the  expulfion  of  Pyrrhus 
from  Italy,  or  even  before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  the  con- 
queft  of  Samnium.  The  allegiance  of  her  fubjefts  and  the  faith  of 
her  aBies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  Ihaken.  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracufe, 
who  had  fome  time,  under  the  notion  of  an  alliance,  cherifhed  his 
dependance  on  Rome,  being  now  greatly  funk  in  the  decline  of  years, 
could  no  longer  anfwer  for  the  condudt  of  his  own  court,  and  died 
foon  after  this  event,  leaving  his  fucceflbrs  to  change  the  party  of  the 
vanquifhed  for  that  of  the  vidor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Afia  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  conteft  of  thofe  powerful  rivals.  But  the  Romans  having  already 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  made  their  ambition  be  felt  be- 
yond the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  fuppofed  ap- 
proaching fall  was  received  there  with  attention :  it  awakened  the  hopes 
of  many  who  had  fuffered  from  the  effeds  of  their  power.  Among  thefe 
Demetrius,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being  ftill  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  much  in  the  confidence  of  Philip,  who  had  recently 
mounted  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  urging  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  remain  an  indifferent  fpe£tator  in  the  conteft  of  fuch  powerful 
ftations,  perfuaded  the  king  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to  that 

2  of 
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of  Rome,  and  to  ioin  with  Hannibal  in  the  redudion  of  the  Roman    CHAP. 

V. 
power  ;  obferving,  that  with  the  merit  of  declaring  himfelf  while  the 

event  was  yet  in  any  degree  uncertain,  the  king  of  Macedonia  would 

be  juftly  intitled  to  a  proper  (hare  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  in 

the  conqueft. 

Philip  accordingly  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  differences 
which  he  had  to  adjuft  with  the  Grecian  States,  and  fent  an  officer 
into  Italy  to  treat  with  Plannibal,  and  with  the  Carthaginian  deputies 
who  attended  the  camp.  In  the  negotiation  w^hich  followed  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  republic  of  Carthage 
Ihould  confider  the  Romans  as  common  enemies ;  that  they  fhould 
purfue  the  war  in  Italy  with  their  forces  united,  and  make  no  peace 
but  on  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both.  In  this  treaty  the.intereft 
of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was  particularly  attended  to;  and' his  re- 
ftoration  to  the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Romans,  with  the  recovery  of  the  hoftages  which  had  been  exadted 
from  him,  were  made  principal  articles  ''*. 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy,  after  having  made 
war  for  three  years  in  that  country,  had  received  no  fijpply  from 
Africa,  and  fcemed  to  be  left  to  purfue  the  career  of  his  fate  with 
foch  refources  as  he  could  devlfe  for  himfelf;  but  this  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  promifed  amply  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  aids  from  Carthage  ;  and  Philip,  by  an  eafy  paffage 
into  Italy,  was  likely  to  furnifh  him  with  every  kind  of  fupport  or 
encouragement  that  was  neceflary  to  accompliili  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Romans  were  apprifed  of  this  formidable  acceffion  to  the 
power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  as  of  the  general  defedlion  of  their 
own  allies,  and  of  the  revolt  of  their  fubjeds.  Though  taxes  were 
accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent  loans  obtained  from.  th& 

**  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  33. 
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commiflaries  and  contradtors  employed  in  the  public  fervice,  their 
expences  began  to  be  ill  fupplied.  There  appeared  not,  how- 
ever, in  their  councils,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  circiimftances  of 
diftrefs,  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  purchafe  fiifety  by  mean  con- 
cellions  of  any  fort.  When  the  vanquiihed  Conful  returned  to  the 
city,  in  order  to  attend  the  nomination  of  a  perfon  who,  in  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes,  might  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  Senate,  as  confcious  that  he  had  a£ted  at 
Cannse  by  their  own  inftrudlions,  and  had,  upon  the  fame  mo- 
tives that  animated  the  M'hole  Roman  People,  difdained,  with  a 
fuperior  army,  to  ftand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to  refufe  him  battle 
upon  equal  ground,  went  out  in  a  kind  of  proceffion  to  meet  him; 
and,  upon  a  noble  idea,  that  men  are  not  anfwerable  for  the  ftrokes 
of  fortune,  nor  for  the  efFed:s  of  fuperior  addrefs  in  an  enemy,  they 
overlooked  his  temerity  and  his  mifconduft  in  the  action  ;  they 
attended  only  to  the  undaunted  afped:  he  preferved  after  his  defeat, 
returned  him  thanks  for  not  having  defpaired  of  the  commonwealth  ^' ; 
and  from  thence  forward  continued  their  preparations  for  war,  with 
all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the  moft  profperous  fortune.  They  re- 
fufed  to  ranfom  the  prifoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  at 
Cannse,  and  treated  with  fullen  contempt,  rather  than  feverity,  thofe 
who  by  an  early  flight  had  efcaped  from  the  field ;  being  peti- 
tioned to  employ  them  again  in  the  war,  "  We  have  no  fervice," 
they  faid,  "  for  men  who  could  leave  their  fellow  citizens  engaged 
*'  with  an  enemy."  They  feemed  to  rife  in  the  midft  of  their  dif- 
trefs, and  to  gain  flrength  from  misfortune.  They  prepared  to  at- 
tack or  to  refift  at  once,  in  all  the  difl^erent  quarters  to  which  the  war 
was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  meafures  for  the  fupport  of  it 
in  Spain,  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Italy.     They  continued 

*'  In  the  famous  and  admired  expreffion,  Quia  de  republica  non  defpera/Tet. 

their 
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their  fleets  at  fea ;  not  only  obferved  and  obftruded  the  com- 
munications of  Carthage  with  the  feats  of  the  war,  but  having  inter- 
cepted part  of  the  correfpondence  of  PhiUp  with  Hannibal,  they 
fent  a  powerful  fquadron  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus  ;  and,  by  an  alliance 
with  the  States  of  Etolia,  whom  they  perfuaded  to  renew  their  late 
war  with  Philip,  found  that  prince  fufficient  employment  on  the 
frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  efFe£lually  prevented  his  fending  any 
fupply  to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the  fequel,  reduced  him  to  the  humiliating 
iiecefTity  of  making  a  feparate  peace. 

In  the  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertained  of  battles  and  their 
confequences,  the  laft  vidory  of  Hannibal  at  Cannas,  in  the  fequel 
of  fo  many  others  that  preceded  it,  ought  to  have  decided  the  war ; 
and  fucceeding  ages  have  blamed  this  general  for  not  marching  di- 
redtly  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  bring  the  conteft  to  a  fpeedy  termi- 
nation by  the  redudlion  of  Rome  itfelf.  But  his  own  judgment 
is  of  much  more  weight  than  that  of  the  perfons  who  cenfure  him. 
He  knew  the  character  of  the  Romans  and  his  own  ftrength.  Though 
victorious,  he  was  greatly  weakened  by  his  viftories,  and  at  a  diftance 
from  the  means  of  a  reinforcement  or  fupply.  He  was  unprovided 
with  engines  of  attack ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
ventiu"e  on  the  fiege  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not  undertake  even 
that  of  Naples,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  refufed  to  open  its 
gates ;  and,  indeed,  focn  after  this  date  he  received  a  check  from 
Marcellus  in  attempting  the  fiege  of  Nola ""''. 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  difafler  at  Canna?,  prepared 
again  to  adt  on  the  oflfenfive,  formed  a  frefli  army  of  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  which  they  fent,  under  the  Dictator  Junius  Pera, 
to  collect  the  remains  of  their  late  vanquillied  forces,  and  to  annoy 
the  enemy  wherever  they  might  find  them  expofed. 

**  Liv.  lib.  xxlii.  c.  14,  15,  16, 
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Hannibal  kept  in  motion  with  his  army  to  protedl  the  cantons  that 
were  incHned  to  declare  on  his  fide ;  but,  together  with  the  extent 
and  multiplication  of  his  new  pofTeffions,  which  obliged  him  to  di- 
vide his  army  in  order  to  occupy  and  to  fecure  them,  he  became  fen- 
fible  of  his  weaknefs  j  and,  with  the  accounts  fent  to  Caithage  of  his 
vi£lories,  he  likewife  fent  reprefentations  of  his  lofles,  and  demanded 
a  fupply  of  men,  of  ftores,  and  of  money.  He  was  indeed  in  his 
new  lituation  fo  much  in  want  of  thcfe  articles,  that,  having  in  the 
three  firft  years  of  the  war  apparently  raifed  the  reputation  of  Car- 
thage to  the  greateft  height,  and  procured  to  his  country  more  aUies 
and  more  territory  in  Italy  than  were  left  in  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  Capua,  and  other  cities,  more  wealthy  than  Rome  itfelf, 
and  furrounded  with  lands  better  cultivated,  and  more  full  of  re- 
fources,  yet  his  affairs  from  thenceforward  began  to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  fuffer,  no  lefs  from  an  opinion,  that  all  the  ends 
of  their  fervice  are  obtained,  than  they  do  from  defeats,  and  from 
defpair  of  fuccefs.  The  foldiers  of  Hannibal,  now  elated  with  vidtory^ 
perhaps  grown  rich  with  the  plunder  of  the  countries  they  had  over- 
run, and  of  the  armies  they  had  defeated  ;  and  prefuming,  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  or  that  they  themfelves  ought  to  be  relieved,  or 
fent  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  fo  glorious  and  fo  hard  a  fervice,  be- 
came remifs  in  their  difcipline,  or  indulged  themfelves  in  all  the  ex— 
eefles,  of  which  the  means  were  to  be  found  in  their  prefent  fituation. 
Being  mere  foldiers  of  fortune,  without  a  country,  or  any  civil  ties  to- 
luiite  them  together,  they  were  governed  by  the  fole  authority  of 
their  leader,  and  by  their  confidence  in  his  fmgular  abilities.  AK 
though  there  is  no  inftance  of  their  openly  mutinying  againft  him 
in  a  body,  there  are  many  inftances  of  their  feparately  and  clandef- 
tinely  deferting  his  fervice.  The  Spanifh  and  Numidian  horfe,  in  par- 
ticular, to  vv^hom  he  owed  great  part  of  his  vidories,  upon  fome  dif- 
appointment  in  their  hopes,  or  upon  a  difguft  taken  at  the  mere 
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ftagnation  of  his  fortune,  went  over  in  troops  and  fquadrons  to  the    C  H  A  P. 

V  t 

enemy  ""^  His  hopes  from  the  fide  of  Macedonia  were  entirely  dif-  >— — ,— ^ 
appointed,  the  power  of  that  nation  having  full  employment  at 
home  ".  He  found  himfelf  unable,  without  dividing  his  forces, 
to  preferve  his  recent  conquefts,  or  to  protetSl  the  Italians  who  had 
declared  for  him.  Some  of  his  pofleflions,  therefore,  he  abandoned 
or  deftroyed ;  and  the  natives  of  Italy,  become  the  vidims  of  his 
policy,  or  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans  whom  they  had  offend- 
ed, became  averfe  to  his  caufe,  or  felt  that  they  could  not  rely  on 
his  power  to  proteft  them  "".  Moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  he 
made  earneft  applications  at  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and  fup- 
plies,  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  councils  of  that 
republic,  though  abje£t  in  misfortune,  were  infolent  or  remifs  in 
profperity.  Being  broken  into  fadions,  the  projects  of  one  party, 
however  wife,  were  fruftrated  by  the  oppofition  of  the  other.  One 
fadion  received  the  applications  of  Hannibal  with  fcorn.  "  Do 
*'  vidories,"  they  faid,  "  reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforce- 
*'  ments  and  of  fupplies,  even  againft  the  very  enemies  they  had 
*'  vanquiilied  ?  And  do  the  acquifitions  of  Hannibal  require  more 
*'  money  and  men  to  keep  them  than  were  required  to  make  them  ? 
"  Other  vidorious  generals  are  proud  to  difplay  the  fruits  of  their 
*'  conquefts,  or  bring  home  the  fpoils  of  their  enemies  to  enrich  their 
*'  own  country,  inftead  of  draining  it  to  fupport  a  career  of  vain  and 
*'  unprofitable  vldories." 

Thefe  invedives  concluded  with  a  motion,  which,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition.that  the  advantages  gained  by  Hannibal  were  real,  was  well- 
founded  in  wifdom  and  found  policy :  that  the  occafion  fhould  be 
feized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when  the  State  had  reafon  to  ex- 

-'  Liv.  lib.  xxlii.  c.  46.  "  Ibid.  lib.  xxvi.  C.  zS— 29.     Lib.  xxviil.  c.  4. 

"»  Ibid.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  i  and  16. 
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BOOK    pe£b  the  moft  advantageous  terms.     But  this  council  either  was,  or 
^>— >.— «^    appeared  to  be,  the  language  of  faction ;  and  no  meafures  were  adopt-^ 
ed,  either  to  obtain  peace,  or  efFedually  to  fupport  the  war. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Hannibal,  contributed  to 
the  negleit  with  which  he  was  treated.  In  proportion  as  his  friends 
admired  him,  and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  adled  as  if  he  alone 
were  able  to  furmount  every  difficulty  ;  and  they  accordingly 
were  remifs  in  fupporting  him.  The  republic,  under  the  eifedls  of 
this  wretched  policy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation  and 
of  her  trade,  fufFered  her  navy  to  decline,  and  permitted  the  Ro- 
mans to  obftrutl,  or  moleft,  all  the  paffages  by  which  fhe  could 
communicate  with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies  In 
Sicily  and  Greece  ^°.  They  voted  indeed  to  Hannibal,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  Numidian  horfe,  forty 
elephants,  and  a  fum  of  money.  But  this  refolution  appears  to 
have  languifhed  in  the  execution  ;  and  the  armament,  when  ready 
to  fail,  was  fuffered  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpofe,  and  ordered  to 
Spain  inftead  of  Italy  ^'. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  mortifications  and  difappointments,  Han- 
nibal ftill  kept  his  footing  in  Italy  for  fixteen  years  ;  and  fo  long 
gave  fufficient  occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering,  by  flow  and 
cautious  fteps,  what  he  had  ravifhed  from  them  in  three  years,  and" 
by  a  few  daring  examples  of  ability  and  valour.  When  the  war  had" 
taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by  the  growing  fkill  and  ability 
of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the  unconquerable  fpirlt  of  their  people, 
began  to  prevail,  Hannibal,  receiving  no  fupport  diredly  from 
Africa,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from  Spain  by  the  jundion  of  his 
brother  Hafdrubal,  to  whom  he  recommended  a  fecond  paffage 
over  the  Alps,  in  imitation  of  that  which  he  himfelf  had  accomplifh— 

'"  LIv.  lib,  xxviii,  c.  4.  3»  jbiJ.  lib,  xxiii.  c.  13  and  32. 
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ed.      Every  attempt  of  this  fort,  however,  had  been  defeated,  during    CHAP. 

fix  years,  by  the  vigour  and  abiUties  of  the  two  Scipios,  Cnasius  and    ' r—^ 

Publlus,  and  afterwards  by  the  fuperlor  genius  of  the  young  Pubhus 
Scipio,  who,  fucceeding  the  father  and  the  uncle,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
fequel,  fupported,  with  frefh  luftre,  the  caufe  of  his  country. 

The  two  Scipios,  after  fome  varieties  of  fortune,  though,  while 
they  ad:ed  together,  they  were  generally  fuccefsful,  having,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  this  war,  feparated  their  forces,  were  both,  within 
the  fpace  of  forty  days,  betrayed  or  deferted  by  their  allies,  and  cut 
off  by  the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of  union  and  military 
fl-cill,  as  has  been  mentioned,  fuffered  many  foreign  eftablifliments 
to  be  made  in  their  country ;  they  had  permitted  the  Carthaginians, 
in  particular,  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  a  confiderable  territory ;  but 
afterwards,  in  order  to  remove  them  from  thence,  accepted  of  the 
protedlion  of  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  the  fequel,  occafionally  applied 
to  either  of  thefe  parties  for  aid  againft  the  other,  being,  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  war,  the  unliable  friends,  or  Irrefolute  enemies 
of  both. 

A  fervice  of  fo  much  danger,  fo  little  in  public  view,  and  at  a 
diftancc  from  the  principal  fcenes  of  the  war,  was  not  fought  for  as 
an  opportunity  to  accumulate  fime.  The  young  Scipio,  fired  with 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle,  Vvho  had  fallen  in  that  fer- 
vice, and,  inftead  of  being  deterred  by  their  fate,  eager  to  revenge 
their  fill,  courted  a  command,  which  every  other  Roman  is  faid  to 
have  declined.  This  young  man,  as  has  been  obferved,'  had  begun 
his  military  fervices,  in  the  firft  year  of  this  war,  on  the  Tecinus, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  refcue  his  father.  He  was  af- 
terwards prefent  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  was  one  of  the  few, 
who,  from  that  difaftrous  field,  forced  their  way  to  Canufium.     Be- 

VoL.  I.  U  ing 
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ing  thofen  commander  by  thofe  who  efcaped  to  this  place,  he  pre- 
vented the  efFedt  of  a  defperate  refolution  they  had  taken  to  abandon 
Italy.  Many  of  the  feverer  forms  of  the  commonwealth  having  been 
difpenfed  with  in  the  prefent  exigencies  of  the  State,  Scipio  had  been 
chofen  Edile,  though  under  the  legal  ftanding  and  age,  being  only 
turned  of  twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal  was  when  he 
took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  and  four  years  younger 
than  he  was  when  he  marched  into  Italy. 

Such  particulars  relating  to  men  of  fuperior  genius  and  virtue,  are 
in  the  higheft  degree  interefting  to  mankind.  It  is  even  pleafiug  to 
know,  that  this  young  man  was,  according  to  Livy,  tall  and  graceful 
in  his  perfon,  witli  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  engaging  afpeft. 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  preferved  in  all  the  extremities  of 
their  fortune  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  national  character,  and  by 
means  of  political  eftablifhments,  which,  although  they  do  not 
infplre  men  with  fuperior  genius,  yet  raife  ordinary  citizens  to- 
a  degree  of  elevation  approaching  to  heroifm  ;  enabling  the  ftates 
they  compofe  to  fubfill  in  great  dangers,  and  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  fuperior  men.  They  had  not  yet  oppofed  to  Han- 
nibal an  officer  of  fimilar  talents,  or  of  a  like  fuperiority  to  the 
ordinary  race  of  mankind.  Scipio  was  the  firft  who  gave  indubit- 
able proofs  of  his  title  to  this  charafter  ^\  Upon  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
with  a  fleet  of-  thirty  gallies,  and  ten  thoufand  men,  he  found  the 
remains  of  the  vauquifhed  Romans  retired  within  the  Iberus,  where, 
under  the  command  of  T.  Fonteius  and  Lucius  Marcius,  they  had 
fcarcely  been  able  to  withlland  the  further  progrefs  of  the  enemy  "o. 
There  he  accordingly  landed,  and  fixed  his  principal  quarters  for  the 
winter  at  Tarra.gona.  By  his  information  of  the  pofture  of  the 
enemy,,  it  appeared,  that  they  had  placed,  all  their  magazines   and. 

* 

^''  Liv.  lib.  xxvi,  c,  18.  \g,  &c.  ^^  Ibid.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  19  and  30. 
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flores  at   New  Carthage;  and  that,  thinking   this  place  fufficieiitly    ^  IT  A  P. 

lecured  by  a  garrifon  of  a  thoul'and  men,  they  had  feparated  their   ' .■ • 

army  into  three  divifions,  and  were  gone  in  different  directions  to 
extend  their  pofleffions,  or  to  cover  the  territories  they  had  acquired. 
Of  thefe  divifions,  none  were  nearer  to  their  principal  ftation  than 
ten  days  march. 

Upon  thefe  informations,  Scipio  formed  a  project  to  furprize  the 
town  of  New  Carthage,  though  at  a  diftahce  from  Tarragona  of 
above  three  hundred  miles.  He  refted  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the 
fecurity  of  his  enemies,  and  on  the  profped:  of  being  able  to  accom- 
plifh  the  greater  part  of  his  maixh  before  his  defign  fhould  be  fuf- 
pedled,  or  before  any  meafures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  him.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  difclofed  it  to  Lxlius  alone  ;  and  gave  him  orders 
to  fleer  for  that  place  with  his  fleet,  while  he  himfelf  made  hafty 
marches  by  land.  This  city  was  fituated,  like  Old  Carthage,  on  a 
peniniula,  or  neck  of  land,  furrounded  by  the  fea.  Scipio  took  poft 
on  the  ifthmus,  fortified  himfelf  towards  the  continent,  from  which 
he  had  reafon  to  expcift  fome  attempt  would  be  made  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  fecured  himfelf  on  that  fide,  before  he  attacked  the 
town. 

In  his  firft  attempt  on  the  ramparts  he  was  repulfed ;  but  ob- 
ferving,  that  at  low  water,  the  walls  were  acceffible  at  a  weaker 
place  than  that  at  which  he  had  made  his  affault ;  and  having  en- 
couraged his  men,  by  informing  them,  that  the  God  of  the  fea  had 
promifed  to  favour  them,  which  they  thought  to  be  verified  by  the 
feafonable  ebb  which  enfued,  he  there  planted  his  ladders,  and  forced 
his  way  into  the  town.  Here  he  made  a  great  booty  in  captives, 
money,  and  fhips  ^*. 

In  this  manner  Scipio  condudled  his  firft  exploit  in  Spain ;  and 
having  carried  on  the  war  with  equal  ability  and  fuccefs  for  five 

^*  Polyb.  lib,  X.  c.  9  —  15—17.     Appian  de  Bell.  Hifpan. 
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years,  he  obliged  the  Carthaghiians,  after  repeated  defeats,  to  aban- 
don that  country.  He  himfelf,  while  Hafdrubal  attempted  to  join 
his  brother  Hannibal  in  Lucania,  an'd  Mago  to  make  a  diverfion 
in  his  favour  in  Liguria,  returned  to  Rome.  He  was  yet  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  legally  qualified  to  bear  the  office  of 
Conful.  But  having  an  unqueftionable  title  to  the  higheft  confi- 
dence of  his  country,  the  fervices  which  he  had  ah'eady  performed 
procured  a  difpenfation  in  his  favour.  He  was  accordingly  raifed  to 
the  Confulate ;  and  when  the  provinces  came  to  be  affigned  to  the 
officers  of  ftate,  he  moved  that  Africa  ffiould  be  included  in  the 
number,  and  be  allotted  to  himfelf:  "  There,"  he  faid,  "  the 
"  Carthaginians  may  receive  the  deepefl:  wounds,  and  from  thence 
"  be  the  foonefl  obliged  for  their  own  fl\fety  to  recal  their  forces 
*'  from  Italy." 

This  motion  was  unfavourably  received  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Senate;  it  feemed  to  be  matter  of  furprize,  that,  while  Rome  itfelf 
lay  between  two  hoftile  armies,  that  of  Hannibal  in  Brutium,  and 
that  of  Mago  in  Liguria  or  Gaul,  the  Conful  ffiould  propofe  to  ftrip 
the  republic  of  fo  great  a  force  as  would  be  neceflary  for  the  invafioii 
of  Africa  ".  The  fatal  mifcarriage  of  Regulus  on  that  ground  in  a 
former  war,  the  unhappy  effects  of  precipitant  counfels  in.  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent,  were  cited  againft  him;  and  the  defire  of 
{o  arduous  a  ftation  was  even  accounted  prefumptuous  in  fo  young 
a  man. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  Scipio  met  with  in  obtaining  the 
confent  of  the  Seiiate  to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  is  mentioned  the 
difinclination  of  the  great  Fabius,  who,  from  a  prepofTeffion  in  fa- 
vour of  that  dilatory  w^ar,  by  which  he  himfelf  had  acquired  fo 
much  glory  ;  and  by  which,  at  a  time  when  procraftination  was  ne- 

5'  Appian  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  4. 
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cefllu-y,  he  had  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  obflinately  op-    ^  ^^  -^  ?• 
pofed  the  adopting  of  this  hazardous  project. 

It  had  been,  for  the  moft  part,  an  eftabhfhed  maxim  in  the  coun- 
fels  of  Rome,  to  carry  war,  when  in  their  power,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  They  had  been  prevented  in  the  prefent  cafe  only  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  were  likely  to  re-r 
turn  to  the  execution  of  their  firfl  defign  as  foon  as  their  affairs  at 
home  fliould  furnifh  them  with  a  fiifficient  refpite.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conceive  what  they  felt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  prefent  war, 
from  this  and  other  circumftances ;  that  even  after  fortune  had  fo 
greatly  inclined  in  their  favour,  they  did  not  yet  think  themfelves  in 
condition  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  ;  or  fafe  again  ft  the  defigns 
which  Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  fhould  divide  their 
forces,  or  detach  fo  great  a  part  of  them  as  might  be  neceffary  to 
execute  the  proje£t  of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  laft,  with  fome  hefitation,  that  Scipio, 
while  the  other  Conful  fliould  remain  oppofed  to  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
might  have  for  his  province  the  Ifland  of  Sicily,  difpofe  of  the  forces 
that  were  ftill  there,  receive  the  voluntary  fupplies  of  men  and  of 
money,  which  he  himfelf  might  be  able  to  procure  ;  and  if  he  found, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  a  proper  opportunity,  that  he  might  make 
a  defcent  upon  Africa.  Agreeably  to  this  refolution,  he  fet  out  for 
the  province  affigned  him,  having  a  confiderable  fleet  equipped  by 
private  contribution,  and  a  body  of  feven  thoufand  volunteers,  who 
embarked  in  high  expectation  of  the  fervice  in  wb.ich  he  propofed 
to  employ  them  ^\ 

While  Scipio,  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,  was  rifmg  to  this  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily 
and  in  Italy,  had  been  attended  with  many  fignal  events,  and  fur- 

3«  Appian  de  Bell.  Punic. 
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nlilied  many  proofs  of  diftingullhed  ability  in  th  2  courfe  of  its  ope- 
rations, highly  intcrefting  to  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  receive  iu- 
Ilrudlion  from  fuch  examples  of  condudl,  and  from  the  experience 
of  great  events.  But  in  the  fummary  account  of  the  fteps  by 
which  the  Romans  afcended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
tra£l  by  which  they  advanced  ;  and,  with  a  few  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  means,  haftcn  to  contemplate  the  end  which  they 
attained. 

The   fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as    we  have  already  remarked,  had 
been  fome  time  on  the  decline.     Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  utmoft  efforts  to  preferve  them,  had  been  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    While  the  firft  of  thefe  places  was  befieged,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  force  the  enemies  lines  ;  and  being  repulfed,  made  a  feint,  by 
a  hafty  march  towards  Rome  itfelf,  to  draw  off  the  befiegers.     By 
this  movement  he  obtained  a  fight   of  that  famous  city  ;  but   again 
retired  without  having  gained  any  advantage  from  this  intended  di- 
verfion.     His   allies,  in   Sicily,  were   entirely  overwhelmed  by  the 
reduftion  of  Syracufe ;    but   that   which  chiefly  affedled   his  caufe^ 
by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  fupplies  or  reinforcements,  was  the 
fall  of  his  brother  Hafdrubal.     This  officer  had  found  means  to  elude 
the  forces  of  Scipio  in  Spain ;  and  attempted,  by  purfuing  the  trail 
of  his  brother  into  Italy,  to  join  him  in  that  country.     In  this  defign 
he  adually  furmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the 
Alps,  had  paffed  the  Po  and  the  Rubicon,  and  advanced  to  the  Me- 
taurus  before  he  met  with  any  confiderable  check.     There,  at  lafl:,  he 
encountered  with  the  Roman  Confuls,  M.  Claudius   Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  and  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  fifty  thoufand  men,  of  whom  not  one   efcaped  being 
Jaken  or  flain  ". 

''  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  49. 
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On  this  occafion,  the  Romans,  who  had  fo  long  left  their  poiTeffions  CHAP. 
In  the  country  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  fome  degree 
of  fecurity,  returned  to  their  ruined  habitations,  and  refumed 
the  labours  of  the  field.  Hannibal,  as  overwhelmed  with  defpair  or 
afflidion,  confefled,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  his  country  '\  From  this  time  he  contracted  his  quarters, 
withdrew  his  pofts  from  Apulia,  gave  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in: 
Italy,  who  had  much  to  fear  from  the  refentment  of  the  Romans, 
that  they  fhould  retire  under  the  covert  of  his  army  in  Brutium.. 
Here  he  himfelf  remained  on  the  defenfive  ;  and,  as  if  fenfible  that  his 
career  in  Italy  was  nearly  at  an  end,  eredled  thofe  curious  monu- 
ments which  are  cited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  recorded  the 
particulars  of  his  march  from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  the  numbers  of  his 
army  at  different  periods  of  the  war  ''. 

In  the  following  year,  INlago,  as  we  have  obferved,  being  unable 
to  effedl  any  confiderable  fervice  in  Spain,  had  orders  to  make  fail 
for  Italvj  and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal. But,  having  loft  fome  time  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  on  New 
Carthage,  and  a  report  in  the  mean  time  having  fpread  of  Scipio's 
intention  to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a  fecond  order  to  land  at 
Genua  ;  and,  that  he  might  diftradl  or  employ  the  forces  of  the 
Romans  at  home,  endeavour  to  rekindle  the  war  in  Liguria  and 
Gaul. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  Scipio  propofed  to  invade  Africa, 
paffed  into  Sicilv,  and  employed  the  whole  year  of  his  Confulate 
in  making  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however,  having  accefs  by 
fca  to  the  coafts  which  were  occupied  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced 
the  town  of  Locri,  and  ported  a  garrifon  there,  under  the  command 
of  Pleminius,  an  officer,  whofe  fingular  abufes  of  power  became  the 

^'  Agnofcere  fe  fortunam  Carthaginis.   Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  fine.  ^»  Liv.  lib.  xxviii.  fine,. 
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BOOK  fubje(fls  of  complaint  at  Rome,  and  drew  feme  cenfiire  on  Scipio 
himfelf,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  fuppofed  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. 

Scipio  was  faid,  on  this  occalion,  not  only  to  have  connived  at  the 
outrages  committed  by  Pleminius,  whom  he  had  ftationed  at  Locri, 
but  to  have  been  himfelf,  while  at  Syracufe,  abandoned  to  a  life  of  ef- 
feminacy and  pleafure,  unworthy  of  a  perfon  entrufted  with  fo  import- 
ant a  command.  It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  this  cenfure  fhould  arife 
from  his  having  fliewn  a  dii'pofition  at  Syracufe  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out,  that  he 
aifccled  the  manners  of  that  people  ;  that  he  pafle'd  his  time  among 
books,  and  in  public  places  of  converfation  and  exercife.  Upon 
thefe  furmifes,  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  the  Pra;tor  of  Sicily, 
with  ten  Senators,  two  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  one  of  the  Ediles, 
who  had  orders  to  join  the  Praetor  in  that  ifland.  To  thefe  in- 
ftrudions  were  given,  that  if  they  found  Scipio  acceflary  to  the  dif- 
orders  committed  at  Locri,  or  reprehenfible  in  his  own  conduift, 
they  fliould  fend  him  in  arrePc  to  Rome  :  but  that,  if  they  found  him 
innocent,  he  fhould  continue  in  his  command,  and  be  fuffered  to 
cari'y  the  war  wherever  he  thought  moft  expedient  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  inquefl,  having  landed 
at  Locri,  in  their  way  to  Sicily,  ordered  Pleminius,  with  thirty  of 
his  officers,  in  chains  to  Rome  :  and  from  Locri,  proceeding  to 
Syracufe,  they  reported  from  thence,  that  Scipio  was  no  way  ac- 
ceflary to  the  crimes  committed  by  the  troops  in  garrifon  at  Locri  : 
and  that  withiii  the  diftrift  of  his  own  immediate  command  the 
allies  were  fully  protedled,  and  the  troops  preferved  in  fuch  order 
and  dilcipline '"',  as,  whenever  they  fhould  be  employed,  gave  the 
moft  encouraging  profped;  of  vidory. 

*°  Liv.  lib,  xxix.  c,  20. 
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Such  was  the  report  In  favour  of  this  young  man,  who  appears  to  CHAP, 
have  been  the  firft  Roman  ftatefman  or  warrior,  who  fhewed  any  con- 
fiderable  difix)fition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  inge- 
nious arts  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  particular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is 
faid  to  have  advanced  before  him,  having  long  ftudied  the  language  and 
learning  of  thofe  nations  ;  and  having  in  his  retinue  feme  perfons 
from  Greece  to  aid  him  in  the  ufe  of  their  writings. 

Scipio,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Spain,  having 
already  conceived  his  defign  upon  Africa,  had  with  this  viev/  opened 
a  correfpondence  with  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia  ;  and  had  actually 
made  a  vifit  in  perfon  to  this  prince,  who,  being  at  variance  with 
Carthage,  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  promife  his  fupport  to  the 
Romans,  in  cafe  they  iliould  carry  the  war  into  that  country.  The 
Roman  general,  now  ready  to  embark  with  a  confiderable  army, 
fent  Lxlius  with  the  hrft  divifion,  probably  to  examine  the  coaft,  to 
chufe  a  proper  ftation  at  which  to  lix  the  aifembling  of  his  fleet,  and 
to  call  vipon  the  king  of  Numidia  to  perform  his  engagements. 

This  divifion  of  the  fleet,  at  its  firft  appearance,  was  fuppofed  to 
bring  the  Roman  Proconful,  with  all  his  forces,  from  Sicily  ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  whatever  reafon  they  might,  for  fome  time,  have  had 
to  expect  this  event,  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  unprepared  for  it. 
They  had  their  levies  to  make  at  home,  and  troops  to  hire  from 
abroad ;  their  fortifications  were  out  of  repair,  and  their  ftores  and 
raajrazines  unfurnifhed.  Even  their  fleet  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
meet  that  of  the  enemy.  They  now  haftened  to  fupply  thefe  de- 
feds  ;  and,  though  undeceived  with  refped  to  the  numbers  and 
force  of  the  firft  embarkation,  they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 
foon  to  expedt  another;  accordingly  they  cominued  their  preparations, 
and  took  every,,  meafure  to  fecure  themfelves,  or  to  avert  the  ftorra 
wath  which  they  were  threatened. 

Vol.  I.  X  They 
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BOOK         They  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Syphax,  king  of  Nu— 

*— V '    midia  ;   and,  inftead  of  an  enemy  in  the  perfon  of  this  prince,  had 

obtained  for  themfelves  a  zealous  ally.     He  had   broke  off  his   en- 
gagements with  Scipio  and  the  Romans,  tempted  by  his  paffion  for 
Sophonifba,  the  daughter  of  Hafdrubal,  a  principal  citizen  of  Car- 
thage, who  refufed   to  marry  him  on   any   other  terms.     But   this 
tranfadtion,  which  procured  to  the  Carthaginians  one  ally,  loft  them 
another :  for  this  high-minded  woman,  who,  inftead  of  a   dower, 
Gontra£led    for  armies    in   defence   of  her  country,    had    formerly 
captivated    MafTmifla,    another    Numidian  prince,  that,    being  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Syphax,  had  received  his  education,  and 
formed   his  attachments,  at  Carthage  *\      Maflinifla,  while  he  had 
hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Hafdrubal,  engaged  all   his 
partizans  in  Numidia  in  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  he  himfelf 
fought  their  battles  in  perfon.     But,  ftung  with  his  difappointment, 
and  the  preference  which  was  given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to 
court  the  favour  of  their   enemies  ;  had  made  advances  to  Scipio^ 
before  his  departure  from  Spain  ;  and  now,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  haftened  to  Hippo,  where  Lxlius  had  come  to  an 
anchor,  and  made  off*er  of  his  afliftance,  with  that  of  his  friends  in 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia* 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Africa,  when  this  country  was 
about  to  become  the  fcene  of  war.  The  Carthaginians,  ftill  in  hopes 
of  diverting  the  ftorm,  fent  earneft  inftrudions  to  both  their  generals 
to  prefs  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy,  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
diftraft  or  to  occupy  their  forces,  and  to  leave  them  no  leifure  for 
the  invafion  of  Africa.  They  fent,  at  the  fame  time,  an  embafly  to 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  remind  him  of  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  Hannibal,  and  to  reprefent  the  danger  to  which  . 

*'  Appian  de  Bell.  Hifpan.  p.  275, 
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he  and  every  other  prince  muft  be  expofed  from  a  people  fo  ambitious    CHAP, 
as  the   Romans,  if  they  were  fufFered  to  unite,  by  a  conqueft,  the 
refources  of  Carthage  with  thofe  of  Rome. 

Philip,  at  the  earneft  intreaty  of  many  Grecian  ftates,  who 
were  anxious  that  the  Romans  fhould  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  feparate  peace, 
firft  with  the  Etolians,  and  afterwards  with  the  Romans  themfelves  '"' ; 
and  was  now  extremely  averfe  to  renew  the  quarrel.  The  occa- 
fion,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  great  moment ;  and  he  llftened  fo 
far  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  furnilh  them 
with  a  body  of  four  thouland  men,  and  a  fupply  of  money. 

By  fuch  meafures  as  thefe,  haftily  taken  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  the  Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  former 
remiffnefs  of  their  counfels.  Hitherto  they  appear  to  have  con- 
fidered  the  war  with  little  concern,  and  to  have  left  their  exertions 
to  the  ambition  of  a  fmgle  family,  by  whom  the  State  was  engaged 
in  this  quarrel  *\  They  negleded  their  ftrength  at  home,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  believed  the  enemy  to  be  at  a  diftance  ;  and  were  indif- 
ferent to  national  objefls,  vdiile  their  private  interefts  were  fecure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  weft  from  Carthage,  and 
under  the  Fair  Promontory,  being  feized  by  Lazlius,  furnifhed  a 
place  of  reception  for  Scipio's  fleet.  This  officer  accordingly  failed 
from  Sicily  with  fifty  armed  galleys,  and  four  hundred  tranfports. 
As  he  had  reafon  to  expecl,  that  the  country  would  be  laid  wafte 
before  him,  great  part  of  this  fhipping  was  employed  in  carrying  his 
provifions  and  ftores.  The  numbers  of  his  army  are  not  mentioned. 
His  firft  objed  was  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Utica,  fituated  about 
half  way  between  Carthage  and  Hippo,  the  place  where  he  landed. 
He  accordingly,  without  lofs  of  time,  prefented  himfelf  before  it ; 

*^  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  13.  *'  The  Tons  of  Hamlkar. 
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BOOK  but  foon  found  himfelf  unable  to  execute  his  purpofe.  The  country. 
«— — ..r—j  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  was  laid  wafte  or  deferted  by  the  natives, 
and  could  not  fubfift  his  army.  The  Carthaginians  had  a  great  force 
in  the  field,  confifting  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  under  Hafdrubal  the 
fon  of  Gifgo,  together  with  fifty  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand 
horfe,  under  Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  now  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Utica. 

Scipio,  on  the  jun£lion  and  approach  of  thefe  numerous  armies, 
retired  from  Utica,  took  pofleffion  of  a  peninfula  on  the  coaft,  forti- 
fied the  ifthmus  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  ftation  having  a  fafe  re- 
treat, both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army,  continued  to  be  fupplied  with 
provifions  by  fea  from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  But  being  thus 
reduced  to  afl;  on  the  defenfive  in  the  prefence  of  a  fuperior  enemy, 
and  not  likely,  without  fome  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy,  to 
make  any  further  impreffion  on  Africa,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem 
which,  though  amounting  nearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  allowed  in  war  with  an  African  enemy. 

The  combined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numidia  lay  in  two  fe- 
parate  encampments,  and,  it  being  winter,  were  lodged  in  huts 
covered  with  brufliwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm..  In  thefe 
circumftances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  defign  to  fet  fire  to  thei? 
camp,  and,  in  tlie  midft  of  the  confufion  which  that  alarm  mip-ht 
occafion,  to  attack  them  in  the  night.  In  order  to  gain  a  fviffieient 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  his  emiffaries 
mufl  pafs  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation, and  aifefted  to  treat  of  conditions  for  terminating  the  war. 
His  deputies,  under  this  pretence,  being  freely  admitted  into  the 
enemy's  ftation,  brought  him  minute  information  of  their  pofition, 
and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  different  parts  of  their  camp.. 

Scipio  being  poflefled  of  thefe  informations,  broke  off  the  treaty,  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  in  the  night,  and,  in  many  different  places  at 
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once,  fet  fire  to  Hafdrubal's  camp.  The  flames,  being  eafily  caught  CHAP, 
by  the  dry  materials,  fpread  with  the  greateft  rapidity.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, fuppofing  that  thefe  fires  were  accidental,  and  having  no 
apprehenfion  of  the  prefence  of  an  enemy,  ran  without  arms  to  ex- 
tinguiili  them  :  And  the  Numidians,  with  ftlil  lefs  concern,  left  their 
huts  to  gaze  on  the  fcene,  or  to  lend  their  affiftance.  In  this  ftate  of 
fecurity  and  confufion  Scipio  attacked  and  difperfed  them  with  great 
flaughter  "* ;  and  being,  in  confequence  of  this  a<Slion,  again  mafter 
of  the  field,  he  returned  to  Utica,  and  renewed  the  fiege  or  block- 
ade of  that  place. 

In  fuch  a  furprize  and  defeat  as  the  African  armies  had  now  re- 
ceived, they  were  likely  to  have  loft  their  arms  and  their  baggage,, 
and  to  have  nowhere  fufficient  numbers  together  to  withftand  an 
enemy  ;  on  this  fuppofition,  it  had  been  already  propofed  at  Car- 
thage to  have  recourfe  to  their  laft  refort,  the  recalling  of  Han- 
nibal from  Italy.  But  this  motion,  upon  a  report  from  Hafdrubal 
and  Syphax,  that  they  w^ere  again  arming  and  affembling  their  forces, 
and  that  they  were  joined  by  a  recruit  of  four  thoufand  men  newly 
arrived  from  Spain,  was  for  fome  time  laid  afide.  Thefe  hopes, 
however,  were  fpeedlly  blafted  by  a  fecond  defeat  which  the  com- 
bined army  received  before  they  were  fully  afl'embled,  and  by  a  re  - 
volution  which  enfued  in  the  kingdom  of  Numldia,  where  S^'phax,. 
purfued  by  Mafliniffa  and  La;llus,  was  vanquiflied  and  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  which  from  thenceforward  became  the  polieffion  of  his- 
rival,  and  a  great  acceffion  of  ftrength  to  the  Romans.  On  this  ca- 
lamity Hafdrubal  being  threatened  by  the  populace  of  Carthage  with 
vengeance  for  his  repeated  mifcarrlages,  and  being  aware  of  the 
relentlefs  and  fanguinary  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  durft  not  trufl 
liimfelf  in  their  hands  ;  and  in  a  fpecies  of  exile,  with  a  body  o£ 

**  Polyb.  lib.xiv.  c.  j       V.iv.  lib.xxx,  c.  d.. 
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BOOK     eight  thoufand  men    that    adhered    to    him,   withdrew   from   their 

«. ^ ^    fervice. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the  prefence  of  Han- 
nibal ;  and  exprefles  were  accordingly  fent  both  to  Mago  and  him- 
felf,  to  haften  their  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the  forces  they  could 
bring  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  fome  time  been  prepared  for 
this  meafure,  having  tranfports  in  readinefs  to  embark  his  army  ;  yet 
he  is  faid  to  have  received  the  order  with  fome  expreflions  of  rage. 
"  They  have  now  accomplifhed,  he  faid  (fpeaking  of  the  oppofite 
"  faftion  at  Carthage),  what,  by  withholding  from  me  the  neceflary 
"  fupports  in  this  war,  they  have  long  endeavoured  to  efFect.  They 
"  have  wifhed  to  deftroy  the  family  of  Barcas  ;  and  rather  than  fail  in 
"  their  aim,  are   willing  to  bury  it  at  laft  under  the  ruins  of  their 

country    . 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to  their  laft  refource, 
Scipio  advanced  towards  their  city,  and  inverted  at  once  both  Tunis 
and  Utica,  which,  though  at  the  diftance  of  above  thirty  miles  from 
each  other,  may  be  confidered  as  baftions  on  the  right  and  the  left, 
which  flanked  and  commanded  the  country  which  led  to  this  famous 
place.  His  approach  gave  the  citizens  a  frelh  alarm,  and  feemed  to 
bring  their  danger  too  near  to  fuffer  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  relief 
from  Italy.  It  appeared  neceflary  to  ftay  the  arm  of  the  victor  by  a 
treaty;  and  thirty  Senators  were  accordingly  deputed  to  fue  for  peace. 
Thefe  deputies,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  Roman  Proconful,  laid  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibal,  fuppor.ted,  as  they  alleged,  by  a 
defperate  fadion  who  had  adopted  his  wild  defigns.  They  intreated  that 
the  Romans  would  once  more  be  pleafed  to  fpare  a  republic  which 
was  again  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant  counfels  oi 
a  few  of  its  members.  3 

*5   Liy.    IJN    xXTf.    C.  20. 
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In  anfwer  to  this  abjed  requeft,  Scipio  mentioned  the  terms  upon    ^  ^^  ^  p. 
W'liich  he  fuppofed  that  the  Romans  would  be  wiUing  to  treat  of  a    v_— v~ — t 
peace.     A  cefiation  of  arms  was  agreed  to,  and  a  negotiation  com- 
menced ;  but  it  v/as  fuddenly  interrupted  and  prevented  of  its  final 
effed  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal.     This  general,  after  many  changes 
of  fortune,  having  taken  the  neceflary  precautions  to  fecure  his  re- 
treat, in  cafe  he  ihould  be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage ; 
now  in  the  feventcenth  year  of  the  war,  and  after  he  had  fupported 
himfelf  fixteen  years  in  Italy,  by  the  fole  force  of  his  perfonal  cha- 
rader  and  abilities,  againft  the  whole  weight,  inftitutions,  refources, 
difcipline,  and   national   charader  of  the   Romans,   tranfported  his  U.  C.  551; 
army  from  thence,  landed  at  Hadrumetum,  at  a  diftance  from  any 
of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  drew  to  his  ftandard 
all  the  remains  of  the  lately  vanquilhed  armies  of  Carthage,  and 
all  the  forces  which  the  republic  w-as  yet  in  a  ftate  to  fupply. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  the  counfels  of  Carthage,  and- 
Infpired  the  people  with  frefli  prefumption.  They  now  flighted  the 
faith  which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio,  and  feized  on  all  the  Ro- 
man veffels^wdiich,  trufting  to  Oie  ceffation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in 
their  bay.  They  even  infulted  the  meffenger  whom  the  Roman  ge- 
neral fent  to  complain  of  this  outrage ;  and  thus  hoflilities,  after  a 
very  fliort  truce,  were  renewed  with  redoubled  animofity  and  ran- 
cour on  both  fides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  the  Romans,  fent  a  mefl^age  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Ha- 
drumetum, to  haften  his  march,  requefting  him  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  at  any  hazard  to  relieve  the  city  from  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  a  fiege.  To  this  meffage  he  made  anfwer,  That  in  affairs  of  State 
the  Councils  of  Carthage  muft  decide;  but  in  the  condud  of  war,  the 
general  who  commands  mull  judge  of  his  opportunity  to  fight. 

The 
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The  forcing  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was  a  victory  to  Scipio; 
as  this  was  the  firft  fruit  which  he  ventured  to  promife  from  the  in- 
vafion  of  Africa.  With  this  enemy,  however,  in  his  rear,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  continue  the  attack  of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  with- 
drew his  army  from  both  thefe  places,  and  prepared  to  contend  for 
the  pofTeffion  of  the  field. 

The  Carthaginian  leader,  having  coUedled  his  forces  at  Hadrume- 
tum,  marched  to  the  weftward,  intending  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the 
Bagrada,  and  from  thence  to  obferve  and  counterad:  the  operations 
of  his  enemy.  Scipio,  intending  to  prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the 
advantageous  ground  on  the  upper  Bagrada,  took  his  I'oute  to  the  fame 
country  ;  and  while  both  direded  their  march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on 
the  plains  of  Zama. 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground,  neither  party  was  in 
condition  to  protradt  the  war.  Hannibal,  whofe  intereft  it  would 
have  been  to  avoid  any  hazardous  meafures,  and  to  tire  out  his 
enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  in  pofTeflion  of  his  own  country,  or 
able  to  protedl  the  capital  from  infult,  was  in  reality  obliged 
to  rifk  the  whole  of  its  fortunes,  in  order  to  refcue  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  their  renewing  the 
blockade. 

Scipio  was  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  country,  which  was  foon 
likely  to  be  deferted  by  its  natives,  and  exhaufted  of  every  means  of 
fubfiftence ;  he  v/as  flir  removed  from  the  fea,  the  principal  and  only 
fecure  fource  of  any  lafting  fupply  ;  furrounded  by  enemies ;  a  great 
army  under  Hannibal  in  his  front ;  the  cities  of  Utica,  Carthage, 
and  Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force  that  defended  them,  in  his 
rear. 

In  fuch  circumftances  both  parties  probably  faw  the  necefTity  of 
immediate  action ;  and  the  Carthaginian  general,  fenfible  of  the  un- 
equal 
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equal  (lake  he  was  to  play,  the  fafety  of  his  country  againft  the  for-    ^  ^^  '^• 
tune  of  a  fingle  army,  whofe  lofs  would  not  materially  afFefit  the  State 
from  whence  they  came,  chofe  to  try  the  effedl  of  negotiation,  and 
for  this  purpofe  defired  a  perfonal  interview  with  Scipio. 

In  compliance  with  this  requeft,  the  Roman  general  put  his  army 
hi  motion,  and  the  Carthaginians  advancing  at  the  fame  time,  they 
halted  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  fladia,  or  ahout  three  miles,  from  each 
other.     The  generals,  attended  by  a  few  horfe,  met  on  an  eminence 
between  their  lines.     Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by  exprefling 
his  regret  that  the  Carthaginians  ihould  have  aimed  at  any  conquefts 
beyond  their  own  coafts  in  Africa,  or  the  Romans  beyond  thofe  of 
Italy.     "  We  began,"  he  faid,  "  with  a  conteft  for  Sicily  ;  we  pro- 
*'  ceedcd  to  diipute  the  poffeffion  of  Spain,  and  we  have  each  in  our 
■"  turns  feen  our  native  land  over-run  with  ftrangers,  and  our  country 
*'  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies.     It  Is  time  that  we 
"  Ihould   diftruft   our  fortune,  and   drop   an   animofity  which  has 
*'  brought  us  both  to  the  verge  of  dellruftion.     This  language  indeed 
"  may  have  little  weight  with  you,  who  have  been  fuccefsful  in  all 
*'  your  attempts,  and  wlio  have  not  yet  experienced  any  reverfe  of 
"  fortune  ;  but  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.     You 
*'  now  behold  in  me  a  perfon  w^ho  was  once  almoft  mafter  of  your 
*'  country,  and  who  am  now  brought,  .at  Lift,  to  the  defence  of  my 
*'  own.     I  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome,   and  offered  the 
"  pofl^effions  round  the  Forum  to  fale.     Urge  not  the  chance  of  war 
*'  too  far.     I  now  offer  to  furrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  all  her 
**  prctenfions  to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  every  other  ifland  that 
"  lies  between  this  continent  and  yours.     I  wifh  only  for  peace  to 
"  my  country,   that  fhe  may   enjoy  undifturbed  her  antient  pofTef- 
"  fions  on  this  coaft  ;  and  I  think,  that  the  terms  I  offer  you  are  fuf- 
*'  ficiently  advantageous  and  honourable  to  procure  it." 

Vol.  I.  Y  To 
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BOOK  To  this  addrefs  Scipio  replied,  "  That  the  Romans  had  not  been 
«— — V- — '  "  aggreffors  in  the  prelent  or  preceding  wars  with  Carthage :  that 
"  they  ftrove  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  protect  their  aUies; 
*'  and  that,  fuitably  to  thefe  righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  fa- 
"  voured  by  the  julVice  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better  than  him- 
"  felf  the  inftabiUty  of  human  affairs,  nor  fhould  be  more  on  his  guard 
»'  againft  the  chances  of  war.  The  terms,"  he  faid,  "  which  you  now 
"  propofe  might  have  been  accepted  of,  had  you  offered  them  while 
*'  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  propofed,  as  a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove 
"  from  thence  ;  but  now,  that  you  are  driven  from  every  poft,  you 
"  propofe  to  furrender,  and  are  forced  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Ro- 
*'  man  teiTitory,  but  are  ftripped  of  part  of  your  own.  Thefe  con- 
"  ceffions  are  no  longer  fufficient ;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part  of 
"  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  countrymen,  and  which 
"  they,  on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  fo  bafely  retracted.  Befides  what 
*'  you  now  offer,  it  was  promifed  on  their  part,  that  all  Roman  cap- 
"  tives  fhould  be  refhored  without  ranfom ;  that  all  armed  fhips 
"  fhould  be  delivered  up  ;  that  a  fum.  of  five  thoufand  talents  fhould 
"  be  paid,  and  hoftages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  of  all 
*'  tkefe  articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted  a  ceffation  of  arms, 
*'  but  were  fhamefully  betrayed  by  the  councils  of  Carthage.  Now 
"  to  abate  any  part  of  the  articles  which  were  then  flipulated,  would 
*'  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith,  and  to  inftrudt  nations  hereafter 
"  hov/  to  profit  by  perfidy.  You  may  therefore  be  affured,  that  I 
*'  will  not  fo  much  as  tranfmit  to  Rome  any  propofal  that  does  not 
"  contain,  as  preliminaries,  every  article  formerly  ftipulated,  toge~ 
"  ther  with  fuch  additional  conceflions  as  may  induce  the  Romans 
"  to  renew  the  treaty.     On  any  other  terms  than  thefe,  Carthage 

mufl  vanquifh,  or  fubmit  at  difcretion  ■**." 

*»  Polyb.  lib.xy.  c.6,  7,  8. 
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From  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew  with  an  immediate 
prolpedl  of  adlion  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  neither  having  any 
hopes  of  advantage  from  delay  or  furprize,  came  forth  into  the  plain 
in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with  their  elephants  in 
front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  In  their  ufual  divifions,  but  fome- 
what  differently  difpofed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with  which  he  propofed  to 
begin  the  adion.  Behind  thefe  he  formed  the  mercenary  troops, 
compofed  of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards.  In  a  fecond  line  he 
placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Carthage  ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  firft,  he  placed  the  veterans  who 
had  Ihared  with  himfelf  in  all  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  Italian 
war.  He  placed  his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy, 

Scipio  polled  Lslius  with  the  Roman  cavalry  on  his  left,  and 
MaffmifTa  with  the  Numidian  Horfe  on  his  right.  He  placed  the 
manipules,  or  divifions  of  the  legions,  not  as  ufual,  mutually  cover- 
ing their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other  from  front  to  rear.  His 
intention  in  this  difpofition  was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  elephants  might  pafs  without  difordering  the  co- 
lumns. At  the  head  of  each  line  he  placed  the  Velites,  or  irregular 
infantry,  with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour  to  force 
them  back  upon  their  own  lines  ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  effedled,  to 
fly  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and,  by  the 
ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules,  to  conduil  them 
into  the  rear.  It  being  the  nature  of  thefe  animals,  even  in  their  wild 
ftate,  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  refentment,  and  to  follow  the  hunter 
by  whom  they  are  galled  into  any  fnare  that  is  prepared  for  them*';  the 

*'  Vid.  Buff.  Hift.  Nat. 

y  2  defign 
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BOOK  defign  thus  formed  by  Sclplo  to  miflead  tliem,  accordingly  proved 
fuccefsful.  As  foon  as  the  cax^ahy  began  to  fkirmifh  on  the  wings, 
Hannibal  gave  the  fignal  for  the  elephants  to  charge.  They  were 
received  by  a  fliower  of  miffile  weapons  from  the  Roman  light  infantry, 
and,  as  ufual,  carried  their  riders  in  different  directions.  Some  broke 
into  their  own  line  with  confiderable  diforder,  others  fled  between 
the  armies  and  efcaped  by  the  flanks,  and  many.  Incited  with  rage,, 
as  Scipio  had  forefeen,  purfued  the  enemy  that  galled  them  through 
the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divifions  quite  out  of  the  a(llion ;  and 
in  a  little  time  the  front  of  the  two  armies  w^as  cleared  of  thefe 
animals,  and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had  fkirmidied  between  theia. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  firft  and  fecond  line  of  Hannibal's  foot  had 
advanced,  to  profit  by  the  impreffion  which  the  elephants  were  likely 
to  make.  The  third  line  ftili  remained  on  its  ground,  and  feemed 
to  fl:and  aloof  from  the  adtion. 

In  this  pofture,  the  firft  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  compofed 
of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  engaged  with  the  Roman  legions  ;  and,  after 
a  fhort  refiltance,  were  forced  back  on  the  fecond  line,  who,  having 
orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor.  allow  them  to  pafs,  prefented  their 
arms.  The  fugitives  were  accordingly  maffacred  on  both  fides,  and 
fell  by  the  fwords  of  their  ow^n  party,  or  by  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

The  fecond  line,  confifl;ing  of  the  African  and  native  troops  of 
Carthage,  had  a  fimilar  fate  ;  they  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  by  thofe  of  their  own  referve,  who  had  orders  to  receive 
them  on  their  fwords  and  turn  them  back,  if  poffible,  againfl:  the 
enemy. 

Scipio,  after  fo  much  blood  had  been  fhed,  finding  his  men  out 
of  breath  and  fpent  with  hard  labour,  embarraffed  with  heaps  of  the 
flain,  fcarcely  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  become  flippery 
with  mud  and  gore,  and  in  thefe  circumftances  likely  to  be  inftantly 

attacked 
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attacked  by  a  frefh  enemy,  who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the  contcft ;    C  H  A  p. 
he  endeavoured,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture 
to  renew  the  engagement. 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  thefe  hazardous  circumftancef? 
were  vidlorious  on  both  the  wings,  and  were  gone  in  purfuit  of  the 
enemy.  He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared ;  and  his  columns-,, 
in  the  original  form  of  the  aftion,  having  been  fbmewhat  difplaced^ 
he  ordered  thofe  of  the  firft  line  to  clofe  to  the  centre  ;  thofe  of  the 
fecond  and  third  to  divide,  and,  gaining  the  flanks,  to  form  in  a  con- 
tinued line  with  the  front.  In  this  manner,  while  the  ground  was 
clearing  of  the  dead,  probably  by  the  Velites  or  irregular  troops,  he, 
with  the  leaft  pofhble  lofs  of  time,  and  without  any  interval  of  con- 
fufion,  completed  his  line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  adlion  enfued, 
which,  being  to  decide  the  event  of  this  memorable  war,  was  likely 
to  remain  fome  time  in  fulpence ;  when  the  cavalry  of  the  Rom.an 
army,  returning  from  the  purfuit  of  the  horfe  they  had  routed,  fell  on 
the  flank  of  the  Carthaginian  infantry,  and  obliged  them  to  give  way^ 

Hannibal  had  refted   his   hopes  of  vidory  on  the   diforder  that 
might  arife  from  the  attack  of  his  elephants,  and  if  this  fhould  fail, 
on  the  fteady  valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he  referved  for  the  lafb 
effort  to  be  made,  Vv^hen  he  fuppofed  that  the  Romans,  already  ex- 
haufl:ed   in  their  conflidl  with  the  two  feveral  lines  whom  he  facri— 
ficed  to  their  ardour  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  might  be  unable 
to  contend  with  the  third,  yet  frefh  for  adlion  and  inured  to  vi£lory. 
He  was  difappointed  in  the  efi*e£l  of  his  elephants,  by  the  precaution' 
w^hich  Scipio  had  taken  in  opening  his  intervals,  and  in  forming  con- 
tinued lanes  for  their  pafliage  from  front  to  rear ;  and  of  the  effedt 
of  his  referve,  by  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horfe,  while  the  a(5l:ioa 
was  yet  undecided  ■*'.     Having  taken  no  meafures  to  fecure  a  retreat^. 

*>  Polyb.  lib,  XV.  c.  16. 
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BOOK  jioj.  tQ  fa^ye  any  part  of  his  army,  he  obftinately  fought  every  muiute 
of  the  day  to  the  laft ;  and  when  he  could  delay  the  vI£tory  of  his 
enemy  no  longer,  he  quitted  the  field  with  a  finall  party  of  horfe, 
of  whom  many,  overwhelmed  with  hunger  and  fatig:ie,  having  fallen 
by  the  way,  he  arrived  with  a  few,  in  the  courfe  of  two  days  and 
two  nights,  at  Hadrumetum.  Here  he  embarked  and  proceeded  by 
fea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  Icfs.  Seeing  Hannibal  without  an  army,  they  believed 
the.nfelves  vanquifhed  ;  and,  with  minds  unprovided  with  that  fpirit 
which  fupported  the  Romans  when  overthrown  at  Thrafimenus  and 
Cannse,  were  now  deilrous,  by  any  concefTions,  to  avert  the  fuppofed 
neceffary  confequences  of  their  fote. 

Tiie  riotous  populace,  that  had  fo  lately  purfued  with  vengeance, 
and  threatened  to  tear  afunder  the  fuppofed  authors  of  peace "',  were 
now  filent,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  terms  that  might  be  prefcribed 
by  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  knowing  how  little  his  countrymen  were 
qualified  to  contend  with  misfortune,  confeifed  in  the  Senate,  that 
he  was  come  from  deciding,  not  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle,  but 
the  fate  of  a  great  war,  and  advifed  them  to  accept  of  the  vigor's 
terms  ^°.     They  accordingly  determined  to  fue  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  army,  in  purfuit  of  its  vidtory,  was 
returned  to  the  coaft  ;  and  having  received  from  Italy  a  large  fupply 
of  ftores  and  military  engines,  together  with  a  reinforcement  of  fifty 
galleys,  was  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  refume  the  fiege  of  Utica 
and  Tunis,  but  likewife  to  threaten  with  a  ftcrm  the  capital  itfelf ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  began  to  invefl  the  town  and  block  up  the 
hfirbour. 

Scipio  being  himfelf  embarked,  and  conducing  the  fleet  to  its 
Nation,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  veffel  that  hoifted  wreaths  of  olive 

•'*  Apphn  deBell.  Punic,  p.  31.  '">  Polyb.  lib.  xv.  c.  4 — 17.     Liv.  lib.  xxx.  c.  31. 

and 
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and  other  enfigns  of  peace.  This  veflel  had  ten  commlffioners  on 
board,  who  were  authorlfed  to  declare  the  fubmiflion  of  Carthage, 
and  to  receive  the  vigor's  commands. 

The  ambition  of  Scinio  might  have  inclined,  him  to  urge  his 
vi(ftory  to  the  utmoft,  that  he  might  carry,  inftead  of  a  treaty,  the 
fpoils  of  Carthage  to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  B'ut  the  im- 
patience with  which  the  Confuls  of  the  prefent  and  of  the  preceding 
year  endeavoured  to  fnatch  from  his  hands  the  glory  of  terminating 
the  war,  may,  with  other  motives,  have  induced  him  to  receive  the 
fubmiflion  of  the  vanquiiTied  upon  the  firft  terms  that  appeared  fuf- 
ficiently  honourable,  and  fuited  to  the  objedl  of  the  commiflion  with 
which  he  had  been  entrufled. 

In  allufion  to  this  circumftance,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  that  Claudius, 
by  his  impatience  to  fupplant  him  in  this  command,  had  faved  the 
republic  of  Carthage  ".  But  men  feldom  ad  frotn  any  fmgle  con- 
fideration ;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  probability,  juftly  fuppofed  to  have 
had  other  and  nobler  motives  than  this  jealoufy  of  a  fucceflbr. 
He  is  even  faid  to  have  fpared  the  rival  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  emulation  of  courage  and  of  national  virtue.  This 
motive  Cato,  who  had  .ferved  under  him  in  the  capacity  of  Quasftor, 
and  who  was  not  inclined  to  flatter,  did  him  the  honour  to  aflign  in. 
a  fpeech  to  the  Senate  ^^ 

Scipio,  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian  commiflioners  to  at- 
tend him  at  Tunis,  prefcribed  the  following  terms  : 

That  Carthage  fhould  continue  to  hold  in  Africa  all  that  fhe  had 
poffefled  before  the  war,  and  be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and 
inftitutions : 

That  fhe  fhould  make  immediate  reftitution  of  all  Roman  fhips 
or  other  eflfe(^s  taken  in  violation  of  the  late  truce  : 

5'  Appian  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  36,  ''^  Ibid. 
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BOOK         Should   releafe  or  deliver   up  all  captives,  deferters,   or  fugitive 
Haves  taken  or  received  during  any  part  of  the  war : 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  faving  ten  gallies  of  three  tier 
of  oars : 

Deliver  up  all  the  elephants  fhe  then  had  in  the  fcalls  of  the  re- 
public, and  refrain  from  taming  or  breaking  any  more  of  thofe  animals : 
That  fhe  fhould  not  make  war  on  any  nation  whatever  without 
confent  of  the  Romans  : 

That  fhe  fhould  indemnify  Mafliniffa  for  all  the  lofles  he  had  fuf- 
tained  in  the  late  war ; 

And,  to  reimburfe  the  Romans,  pay  a  fum  often  thoufand  talents", 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a-year  for  fifty  years  : 

That  the  State  fhould  give  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  thefe 
feveral  articles,  fuch  as  Scipio  fhould  fele£t  from  the  noblefl:  fimilies 
of  Carthage  not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding  thirty  years  of 'age  : 

And  that,  until  this  treaty  fhould  be  ratified,  they  fhould  fupply 
the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  with  pay  and  provifions. 

"When  thefe  conditions  were  reported  in  the  Senate  of  Carthage, 
one  of  the  members  arofe,  and,  in  terms  of  indignation,  attempted  to 
diffuade  the  acceptance  of  them  :  but  Hannibal,  with  the  tone  of  a 
mafter,  interrupted  and  commanded  him  filence.  This  adlion  was 
refented  by  a  general  cry  of  difpleafure  ;  and  Hannibal,  in  excufe  of 
his  rafhnefs,  informed  the  Senate,  that  he  had  left  Carthage  while 
yet  a  child  of  nine  years  old  ;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty- 
live  ;  and,  after  a  life  fpent  in  camps  and  military  operations,  returned 
for  the  firfl;  time  to  bear  his  part  in  political  councils  ;  that  he  hoped 
they  would  bear  with  his  inexperience  in  matters  of  civil  form,  and 
regard  more  the  tendency  than  the  manner  of  what  he  had  done ; 
that  he  was  fenfible  the  propofed  terms  of  peace  were  unfavourable, 
but  he  knew  not  how  elfe  his  country  was  to  be  refcued  from  her 

'^  Near  two  millions  fterling 

prefent 
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prefent  difficulties  ;  he  wifhed  to  referve  her  for  a  time  in  which  fl\e    CHAP. 

could  exert  her  refohition  with  more  advantage.     He  hoped  that  the    ■ .     ,  -   _/ 

Senate  would,  in  the  prefent  extremity,  accept,  without  hefitation, 

and   even  without  confulting  the  people,  conditions  which,  though 

hard,  were,  notwithflanding,  lefs  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  than 

any  one  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  battle 

of  Zama  ". 

The  conditions  were  accordingly  accepted,  and  deputies  were  fent  u.  C.  552. 
to  Rome  with  conceffions,  which  in  fome  meafure  ftripped  the  re- 
public of  her  fovereignty.     The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  remit- 
ted to  Scipio,  and  the  peace  concluded  on  the  terms  he  had  prefcribed. 

Four  thoufand  Roman  captives  were  inftantly  releafed  :  five  hun- 
dred galleys  were  delivered  up  and  burnt :  the  firfl:  payment  of  two 
hundred  talents  was  exa£led,  and,  under  the  execution  of  this  article, 
many  members  of  the  Carthaginian  Senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal 
was  obferved  to  fmile,  and  being  queftioned  on  this  infult  to  the 
public  diftrefs,  made  anfwer,  That  a  fmile  of  fcorn  for  thofe  who  felt 
not  the  lofs  of  their  country,  until  it  afFeded  their  own  intereft,  was 
an  exprefEon  of  forrow  for  Carthage. 

"  Polyb.  lib,  XV.  c  i8.     Liv.  lib.xxx.  c.  37. 
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CHAP.      VI. 

State  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  %vith  Carthage.- Wars  with  the  Gauls. 

With  the  Macedonians. Battle  of  Cynoc<^phala\ Peace ^ 

Freedom  to  Greece. Preludes  to  the  War  iinth  Antiochiis, 


Flight  of  Haimibal  to  that  Prince. Ajitiochus  pajfes  into  Europe^ 

Difpoftions  made  by  the  Romans. Flight  of  .Antiochiis  to 

Afta. His  Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  Sipylns. Peace   and 

Settlement  of  Afia. Courfe  of  Roman  Affairs  at  Home,  ^c. 

N  the  courfe  of  the  war^  which  terminated  in  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
fuperiority  of  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian  republic,  the 
vidlors  had  experienced  much  greater  diftrefs  than  had,  even  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  the  conflifl,  fiillen  to  the  fhare  of  the  vanquiflied.  The 
greater  part  of  their  territory,  during  a  feries  of  years,  hiy  wafte^ 
was  ruined  in  its  habitations,  plundered  of  its  flaves  and  its  cattle, 
and  deferted  of  its  people.  The  city  itfelf  was  reduced  to  a  fcanty 
fupply  of  provifions  that  threatened  immediate  famine  \  Among 
other  modes  of  taxation  devifed  at  this  time,  the  monopoly  of  fait 
was  eftablifhed  or  renewed  ;  but  every  public  fund  that  was  confti- 
tuted  in  the  ordinary  way  being  infufficient,  the  State  had  recourfe  to 
the  voluntary  contribution  of  its  members,  and  called  for  their  plate 
and  other  ornaments  of  filver  and  ^old  to  defray  the  expences.  They 
debafed  their  filver  coin  by  a  great  mixture  of  alloy,  and  farther  re- 
duced the  copper  As  from  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one  '^ 
The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by  defertion  or  by 
the  fword  of  the  enemy,  uncommonly  fatal  in  fuch  a  feries  of  battles, 

'  Polpb.  Excerpts  Legationes.  *  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  iii. 
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were  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  to   nearly    CHAP. 

the  half  ^  < r~ — ' 

In  the  mufters  and  levies,  no  lefs  than  twelve  colonies  at  once 
withheld  their  names,  and  refufed  their  fupport.  Yet,  proof  againft 
the  whole  of  thefe  fufferings,  the  Romans  maintained  the  conflict 
with  a  refolution,  which  feemed  to  imply,  that  they  confidered  the 
fmalleft  conceflion  as  equivalent  to  ruin.  In  the  farther  exertion  of 
this  unconquerable  fpirit,  when  the  preflure  of  this  war  was  re- 
moved, their  fortunes  rofe  to  a  flood  of  profperity  and  greatnefs, 
proportioned  to  the  low  ebb  to  which  they  feemed  to  have  fallen  in 
the  courfe  of  it. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  poffefTions,  the  city  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Hiero.  In  Spain,  they  fucceeded  to 
all  the  pofTelTions,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretenfions  of  Carthage,  and 
became  mafters  of  all  that  had  been  the  fubjedt  of  difpute  in  the 
war.  They  brought  Carthage  herfelf  under  contribution,  and  re- 
duced her  almoft  to  the  ftate  of  a  province. 

On  the  fide  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in  their  treaty  with 
Philip  and  his  allies,  they  retained  to  themfelves  confiderable  pledges, 
not  only  of  fecurity,  but  of  power  ;  and  began  to  be  confidered  in 
the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  principal  arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of 
nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progrefs  was  flill  of  greater  confequence,  they 
became  more  abfolute  mafters  than  they  had  been  before  the  war. 
The  cantons,  which,  in  fo  general  a  defedion  of  their  other  allies, 
had  continued  faithful  to  them,  were  fond  of  the  merit  they  had 
acquired,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  by  the  habits  of 
zeal  which  they  had  exerted  in  fo  profperous  a  caule.  Thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  revolted,  or  withdrawn  their  allegiance,  were 

'  Thefe  were  probably  the  citizens,  fit  to     not  yet  the  praclice  to  enrol  thofe  who  did 
carry  arms,  refiding  in  the  city  ;  for  it  waa     not  offer  their  names  at  Rome. 
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reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fubmifTion  more  entire  than  they  had  formerly- 
acknowledged  ;  and  the  fovereignty  of  this  whole  country  being, 
till  now,  precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the  very  ftorm 
•which  hud  fhaken  it,  ftability  and  force. 

But,  notwithllanding  the  fplendor  of  fuch  rapid  advancement, 
and  of  the  high  military  and  political  talents  which  procured  it,  if 
by  any  accident  the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been  ftopt  at  the 
prefent  aera,  their  name,  it  is  probable,  would  never  have  appeared 
on  the.  record  of  polillied  nations,  nor  they  themfelves  been  other-- 
wife  knovfn  than  as  a  barbarous  dynafty,  that  fell  a  prey  to  fome  more 
fortunate  pretenders  to  dominion  and  conqueft. 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the  fword,  or  of  the  State, 
made  no  application  to  letters,  or  fedentary  occupations.  Cato  is 
introduced  by  Cicero  as  faying,  That  it  had  been  anciently  the  fa- 
Ihion  at  Roman  feafts  to  fmg  heroic  ballads  in  honour  of  their  an- 
ceftors  ;  but  that  this  cuftom  had  been  difcontinued  in  his  own  time ; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  great  change  which  their  language  un- 
derwent In  a  few  years,  that  they  had  no  popular  or  eftablifhed 
compofitions  in  writing,  or  even  In  vulgar  tradition,  by  which  the 
uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other  inftances,  been  longer  preferved. 
They  had  hitherto  no  hlfiorian,  poet,  or  philofopher ;  and  It  was 
only  now,  that  any  tafte  began  to  appear  for  the  compofitions  of 
fuch  authors.  Fablus,  Ennlus,  and  Cato,  became  the  firft  hlftorlans 
of  their  country,  and  ralfed  the  firfl  literary  monuments  of  genius 
that  were  to  remain  with  pofterity  *. 

The  inclination  which  now  appeared  for  the  learning  of  the  Greeks 
was,  by  many,  confidered  as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  and  gave  rife 
to  the  never-ending  difpute,  which,  in  this  as  In  other  nations,  took 
place  between  the  patrons  of  ancient  and  modern  manners.     The 

♦  In  the  fixth  century  of  Rome, 

admirers 
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admirers  of  ancient  times,  being  attached  to  what  they  received  from    ^  ^i"  P- 

their  ancefiiors,  were  difpofed  to  rejedl  every  new  improvement,  and    v ^- — » 

feemed  willing  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  ingenuity  itfelf.  The  gay, 
and  the  fafhionable,  on  the  other  hand,  liked  what  was  new ;  were 
fond  of  every  change,  and  would  ever  adopt  the  lateft  invention  as 
the  model  of  propriety,  elegance,  and  beauty. 

To  the  fimplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in  other  refpefts,  and 
to  the  ability  of  the  moft  accompliflied  councils  of  State,  was  joined  a 
very  grofs  fuperftltion,  which  led  to  many  a€ts  of  abfurdity  and 
cruelty.  In  this  particular  it  appears,  that  the  conceptions  of  men 
are  altogether  unconnefted  with  their  civil  and  political,  as  well  as 
military  charader  ;  and  that  the  rites  they  adopt,  even  when  inno- 
cent, and  the  moft  admiffible  expreffions  of  worfhip,  do  not  deferve 
to  be  recorded  for  any  other  purpofe,  than  to  fliew  how  far  they  are 
arbitrary ;  and  how  little,  In  many  inftances,  they  are  direded,  even 
among  nations  otherwlfe  the  moft  accomplifhed,  by  aay  rule  of  utility, 
humanity,  or  reafon» 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  Roman 
Senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  prophecy,  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks 
were  to  poffefs  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman  of  each  of 
thofe  nations  to  be  burled  alive  in  the  market-place;  fuppofmg,  we 
may  imagine,  that,  by  this  a£t  of  monftrous  injuftice  and  cruelty, 
they  were  to  fulfil  or  elude  the  predidion  ^  They  attended  to  the 
numberlefs  prodigies  that  were  annually  colleded,  and  to  the  charms 
that  were  fuggefted  to  avert  the  evils  which  thofe  prodigies  were  fup- 
pofed  to  prefage,  no  lefs  than  they  did  to  the  moft  ferious  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth  *.  They  frequently  feemed  to  impute  their  dif- 
treffes,  more  to  the  negled  of  fuperftltlous  rites,  than  to  the  mlf^ 
condud  of  their  officers,  or  to  the  fuperlority  of  their  enemies.     Fa*- 

'  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Marcell,  •  Vide  Liv.  paffim. 
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BOOK    bius,  who,  by  perfeverance  and  fteadinefs,  had  the  merit  of  reftor- 

< ^       '    ing  their  affairs,  was  no  lefs  celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting 

the  effe£t  of  prodigies  and  unhappy  prefages,  than  he  was  for  the 
conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  fuccefsful  commander  ^  Even 
Scipio  is  faid  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  dreams,  and  to  have 
pretended  to  fpecial  revelations. 

From  fuch  examples  as  thefe,  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of 
partial  reprefentations  of  national  chara£ler,  and  carefully  to  guard 
againft  drawing  any  inference  from  the  defedts  or  accomplifhments 
which  a  people  may  exhibit  of  one  kind,  to  eftablifh  thofe  of  an- 
other. 

The  peace  wdth  Carthage  was  introduced  with  fome  popular  ads 
in  favour  of  thofe  who  had  fuffered  remai-kably  in  the  hardfhips 
and  dangers  of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  corn  that  had  been 
feized  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  were  fold  in  the  city  at  a 
low  price,  and  a  confiderable  diftribution  of  land  was  made  to 
numbers  of  the  people  in  reward  of  their  long  and  perilous  fer- 
vices. 

Thefe  precedents,  however  reafonable  in  the  circumftances  from 
•which  they  arofe,  were  the  fources  of  great  abufe ;  private  citizens, 
in  the  fequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  gratuities,  and  were 
made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midft  of  floth  and  riot,  they  might  fub- 
fift  without  care,  and  without  induftry.  Soldiers  were  taught  to  ex- 
pert extraordinary  rewards  for  ordinary  fervices  ;  and  ambitious 
leaders  were  inftrudled  how  to  transfer  the  affedtion  and  the  hopes 
of  the  legions  from  the  republic  to  themfelves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  while  it  terminated  the  principal  war 
in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged,  left  them  at  leifure  to  purfue 
A  variety  of  quarrels,  which  flill  remained  on  their  hands,   rather 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Fab.  Max. 

than 
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than  beflowed  entire  peace.  The  Infubres,  and  other  Gaulifh  nations 
on  the  Po,  ahhough  they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which 
the  prefence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  might  have  given  them  againft  the 
Romans,  were  unable  to  remain  at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fovereignty  of  any  nation  over  their  own.  Having 
a  Carthaginian  exile,  of  the  name  of  Hamilcar,  at  their  head,  they 
attempted  again  to  dillodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placentia ; 
and,  on  that  fide,  with  various  events  for  feme  years,  furnifhed  oc- 
cupation to  the  arms  of  the  republic. 

Philip,  notwithilanding  the  treaty  of  peace,  which,  about  three 
years  before,  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  had  lately  fup- 
plied  the  Carthaginians  with  an  aid  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  a 
fum  of  money.  Of  the  men  he  had  fent  to  the  alTiflance  of  Car- 
thage, many  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  detained  as 
captives.  Trufting,  however,  to  the  authority  of  his  crown,  he 
fent,  during  the  dependance  of  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  a  melTage  to  demand  the  enlargement  of  thofe  Mace- 
donian captives.  To  this  mefl'age  the  Senate  replied  with  dlfdain, 
that  the  king  of  Macedonia  appeared  to  defire  a  war,  and  fhould 
have  it. 

The  People,  neverthelefs,  wearied  and  exhaufted  with  the  late 
conteft,  engaged  in  this  war  with  uncommon  reluilance.  The  Se- 
nate, they  thought,  was  diredled  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  members, 
who  never  ceafed  to  feek  for  new  fiibjecls  of  triumph,  and  for  frefh 
occafion  of  military  honours.  But  notwithftanding  their  averfion  to 
enter  into  a  war  upon  thefe  motives,  they  were  perfuaded  to  give 
their  confent  upon  a  reprefentation  of  the  great  progrefs  which  was 
making  by  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  his  own  country,  in  order  to  check  or  prevent 
his  defigns  upon  Italy. 

Philip,, 
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Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  confederacy,  in  which  the 
Achsans,  and  many  other  ftates  of  Greece,  were  united,  afpired  to 
become  the  defpotic  fovereign  of  that  country ;  and,  either  by  in- 
fmuation  or  force,  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  moft  places  of  con- 
fequcnce  round  the  ^gean  fea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Afia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  the  fuccefTion  of  an  infant  fon  of 
that  prince  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  betv/een  them  the  poflef- 
fions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  his 
more  diftant  operations,  was  bufy  in  reducing  the  places  which  flill 
held  out  againft  him  in  Greece,  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

■  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  an  army  with  orders  to  take  pofleffion  of 
Athens,  and  was  himfelf  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Abydos.  The 
Athenians  font  a  rneffage  to  Rome  to  fue  for  protedtion.  "  It  is 
"  no  longer  a  queftion,"  faid  the  Conful  Sulpicius,  in  his  harangue 
to  the  People,  "  whether  you  will  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whe- 
"  ther  you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy.  If  you 
*'  ftay  until  PhiHp  has  taken  Athens,  as  Hannibal  took  Saguntum, 
"  you  may  then  fee  him  arrive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  march  of  five 
*'  months,  and  after  the  paffage  of  tremendous  mountains,  but  after 
"  a  voyage  of  live  days  from  his  embarkation  at  Corinth." 

Thefe  confiderations  decided  the  refolution  of  the  Roman  People 
for  war ;  and  the  officers,  yet  remaining  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the 
fea  and  the  land  forces  that  had  been  employed  againft  Carthage, 
had  orders,  without  touching  on  Italy,  to  make  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
Epirus. 

The  Conful  Sulpicius  was  deftined  to  command  in  that  country. 
He  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that  Attains,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
the  republic  of  Rhodes,  had  taken  arms  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
Philip.  In  concert  with  thefe  allies,  and  in  conjundtion  with  the 
Dardanians  and  other  cantons  who  joined  him  on  the  frontiers  of 
2  Macedonia, 
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Macedonia,  the  Roman  Conful  was  enabled  to  relieve  and  to  pro-  ^  ^^.^'^  ^• 
te£t  the  Athenians.  But  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  though  already  v_— ^ — » 
averfe  to  the  pretenfions  of  Philip,  arKl  impatient  of  his  ufurpations  ; 
even  the  Etolians,  though  the  moft  determined  opponents  of  tliis 
prince,  feemed  to  be  undecided  on  this  occafion,  and  deferred  en- 
tering into  any  engagement  with  the  Romans.  The  reputation  of 
the  Macedonian  armies  was  ftill  very  high  ;  and  it  was  doubtful, 
whether  thefe  Italian  invaders,  confidered  as  an  upftart  and  a  barba- 
rous power,  might  be  able  to  protect  the  ftates  that  declared  for 
them  againft  the  vengeance  of  fo  great  a  king  \ 

The  two  firft  years  of  the  war  elapfed  without  any  decifive  event. 
Philip  took  poft  on  the  mountains  that  feparate  Epirus  from  Thef- 
iiily,  and  effeftually  prevented  the  Romans  from  penetrating  any 
farther.  But,  in  the  third  year,  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  yet  a  young 
man  under  thirty  years  of  age,  being  Conful,  and  deftined  to  this 
command,  brought  to  an  immediate  ilTue  a  conteft  which,  till  then, 
had  been  held  in  fufpence. 

The  Roman  legion,  except  in  its  firft  encounters  with  Pyrrhus, 
had  never  meafured  its  force,  or  compared  its  advantages  with  any 
troops  formed  on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to  thofe  v.ho  reafoned 
on  the  fubjed:,  may  have  appeared  greatly  inferior  to  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  One  prefumption,  indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  legion,  that  both  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  thought  proper  to  adopt 
its  weapons,  though  there  is  no  account  of  their  having  imitated  the 
line  of  battle,  or  form  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  prefent  a  ftrong  and  impenetrable 
front,  fupported  by  a  depth  of  column,  which  might  be  varied  oc- 
cafionally  to  fuit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed  with  fpears 
of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  feet  in  length.      The  five  firft  ranks 

'  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Flamin.  p.  407. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  could 
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B  O  O  K  could  level  and  carry  their  points  to  the  front  of  the  column.  The 
remainder  refted  their  fpears  obliquely  on  the  fhoulders  of  thofe  that 
were  before  them  ;  and,  in  this  pofture,  formed  a  kind  of  fhed  to 
intercept  the  miffiles  of  the  enemy;  and,  with  their  preflure,  fup- 
ported,  or  urged,  the  front  of  their  own  column. 

In  the  fhock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is  computed,  that  every 
fmgle  man  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  requiring  a  fquare  fpace  of 
fix  feet  in  which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and  adting  with  his  buckler 
and  fword,  had  ten  points  of  the  enemy's  fpears  oppofed  to  him ' : 
neverthelefs,  the  ftrength  of  the  phalanx  being  entirely  colledted  in 
front,  and  depending  on  the  clofenefs  of  its  order ;  when  attacked  on 
the  flank  or  the  rear,  when  broken  or  taken  by  furprize,  and  un- 
formed, it  was  eafily  routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  ground, 
and  the  defence  of  a  ftation  acceffible  only  in  one  direction. 

The  Roman  legion  could  ad  on  its  front,  its  flank,  or  its  rear. 
Each  divifion,  or  manipule,  and  even  the  men  that  compofed  it, 
could  ad  apart  ;  and,  if  they  had  fpace  enough  to  ply  their  weapons, 
could  fcarcely  be  taken  by  fuprize,  or  be  made  to  fuiTer  for  want  of 
a  determinate  order.  It  was  ferviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  ground, 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  had  an  undoubted  advan- 
tage over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  Its  attack  by  feparate  dlvi- 
fions,  at  confiderable  intervals ;  and  this  mode  of  attack  had  a  ten- 
dency to  break  and  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.-  The  divi- 
fions  of  the  fecond  line  were  made  to  face  the  intervals  of  the  firfl:, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  diforder  that  might  arile  from  the: 
rmprefllon  made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repulfed  and  purfued, 
or  gave  way  to  the  divifions  that  attacked  them. 

Such  are  the  reafonlngs  which  occvirred  to  military  men,  at  leaft 
after  the  events  of  the  prefent  war.     In  the  mean  time  the  Romans^ 

5  Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  zj. 

in 
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in  whatever  degree  they  comprehended  this  argument,  had  fufEcient 
confidence  in  their  own  weapons,  and  in  their  loofe  order,  to  en- 
counter the  long  fpear  and  compared  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epirus,  PhiUp  received  him  in  a  rugged 
pals,  where  the  Aoiis  hurfts  from  ihe  mountains  that  feparate  Epirus 
from  Theflaly.  This  poft  was  ftrong,  and  could  be  defended  even 
by  irregular  troops ;  but  the  phalanx,  in  this  place,  had  none  of  its 
peculiar  advantages  ;  the  Romans  got  round  it  upon  the  heights,  and 
obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled  through  Theflaly;  u.  C.  55;. 
and,  to  incommode  the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  purfue  him,  laid 
wafte  the  country  as  he  pafl'ed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  Etolians  to  take  part  in  the 
war  againfl:  him  ;  and  the  Roman  general,  after  the  operations  of 
the  campaign,  being  to  winter  in  Phocis  on  the  gulph  of  Corinth, 
found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Achaean  fl:ates  were  likewife  dif- 
pofed  to  join  him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  difpofition,  and  got 
pofl'efllon  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Peloponnefus,  except  Corinth  and 
Argos,  which  hitherto  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  fpring,  Philip,  having  with  great  induftry  col- 
lefted  and  difciplined  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  received  Flamini- 
nus in  Thefliily.  The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pher;E  j 
but  the  country,  being  interfperfed  with  gardens,  and  cut  with 
plantations  and  hedges,  the  king  declined  a  battle,  and  withdrew. 
Flamininus,  knowing  that  he  had  magazines  at  Scotufa,  fuppofed  that 
he  was  gone  towards  that  place,  and  followed  by  a  route  that  was 
feparated  from  that  of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  firfl: 
day's  march,  the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid  from  each 
other  by  the  heights  ;  on  the  fecond  day  they  were  covered  by  a 
thick  fog,  which  hindered  them  from  feeing  diftindly  even  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  own  armies. 

A  a  2  The 
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The  fcouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  fides,  had,  about  the 
fame  time,  afcended  the  heights  to  gain  fome  obfervation  of  their 
enemy.  They  met  by  furprife,  and  could  not  avoid  an  engagement. 
Each  party  fent  for  fupport  to  the  main  body  of  their  refpedlive  ar- 
mies. The  Romans  had  begun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement 
arrived,  that  enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to  prefs  on  the  enemy, 
and  to  recover  the  height  from  which  they  had  been  forced.  Philip 
was  determined  not  to  hazard  his  phalanx  on  that  unfavourable 
ground,  broken  and  interfperfed  with  little  hills  ;  which,  on  account 
of  their  figure,  were  called  the  Cynocephala; '.  He  fent,  neverthe- 
lefs,  all  his  horfe  and  irregular  infantry  to  extricate  his  advanced 
party,  and  to  draw  them  off  with  honour.  Upon  their  arrival,  the 
advantage  came  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Macedonians;  and  the  Ro- 
man irregulars  were  forced  from  the  hills  in  the  utmoft  diforder. 
The  cry  of  vi(flory  was  carried  back  to  the  camp  of  the  king.  His 
courtiers  exclaimed,  that  now  was  the  time  to  urge  a  flying  enemy, 
and  to  complete  his  advantage.  The  king  hefitated  ;  but  could  not 
refift  the  general  voice.  He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move ;  and 
he  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  while  his  left  was  march- 
ing in  column,  had  arrived  and  formed  on  the  hill.  On  his  way  to 
this  ground,,  he  was  flattered  with  recent  trads  of  the  vidory  which, 
had  been  gained  by  his  troops. 

Flamininus,  at  the  fame  time,  alarmed  at  the  defeat  of  his  light  in- 
fantry, and  feeing  a  kind  of  panic  likely  to  fpread  through  the  le- 
gions, put  the  whole  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  to  receive  his 
flying  parties.  In  that  point  of  time  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  fhowed 
the  right  of  the  Macedonian  phala]:ix  already  formed  upon  the 
height. 

Flamininus  haftily  attacked  this  body,  and,  being  unable  to  make 
any  impreflion,  gave  up  the  day,  on  that  quarter,  for  loft.     But,  ob- 

*  The  name  implies,  that  thefe  hills  refombled  the  head  of  a  dog, 

ferving 
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fterving  that  the  enemy  oppofite  to  his  right  were  not  yet   come  to    CHAP. 
their  ground,  he  inftantly  repaired  to  that  wing,  and,  with  his  ele- 
phants and  hght  infantry,  fupported  by  the  legions,  attacked  them 
before  the  phalanx  was  formed,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

In  this  (late  of  the  action,  a  Tribune  of  the  vidorious  legion,  being 
advanced  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  as  they  fled  beyond  the  flank 
of  their  own  phalanx  on  the  right,  took  that  body  in  the  rear ;  and, 
by  this  fortunate  attempt,  in  fo  critical  a  moment,  completed  the 
vidlory  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Thus  Philip,  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage  over  the  legion 
of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two  fuccefllve  encounters,  been  able 
to  avail  himfelf  of  it  ;  and  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  the 
movements  of  armies,  which  often  require  them  to  a£l  on  varieties 
of  ground,  the  chances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  verfatile 
body  '°. 

From  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled  with  a  mind  already 
difpofed  not  to  urge  the  fate  tif  the  war  any  farther.  He  retired  to 
the  pafles  of  the  mountains  that  furround  the  valley  of  Tempe,  and 
from  thence  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Roman  general  with  overtures  of 
peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  in  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  fame  motives  of  ambition  which  urged  the  rulers 
of  the  State  to  war,  likewife,  on  occafion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  enemy  the  firft  offers  of 
fubmilfion,  and  embrace  any  terms  on  which  they  could  for  them-  • 
felves  lay  claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a  war,  included  three 
objeQs,  fafety,  vi(5tory,  and  enlargement  of  territory  ".  Every  ge- 
neral endeavoured  to  obtain  thefe  ends  for  his  country ;  but,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approached  to  the  completion  of  his  wifh.es,  he  became 

'"  Polyb.  lib,  xvii.   c.  zzi  "  Liv.  lib.  xxxK  c.  5.  ' 

3  jealous 
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BOOK    jealous  of  his  fucceffbr,    and  defirous  to  terminate  the  war  before 

w  -» >    any  other  lliould  come  to  fnatch  out  of  his  hands  the  trophies  he 

had  won.  This  people  appeared,  therefore,  on  mofi:  occafions,  will- 
ing to  fpare  the  vanquifhed,  and  went  to  extremities  only  by  degrees, 
and  urged  by  the  ambition  of  fucceflive  leaders,  who,  each  in  his 
turn,  wifhed  to  make  fome  addition  to  the  advantages  previoufly 
gained  to  his  country.  At  the  fame  time,  the  State,  when  furniflied 
with  a  fair  pretence  for  reducing  a  province  to  fubjetSlion,  made  the 
mofl  effedtual  arrangements  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe. 

Flamininus,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  encouraged  the  advances 
that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip,  granted  a  ceflation  of  arms,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  applications  for  peace  at  Rome, 
and  forwarded  the  meffenger  whom  he  fent  on  this  bufinefs.  The 
Senate,  on  being  informed  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cafl  himfelf 
entirely  on  the  mercy  and  juftice  of  the  Romans,  named  ten  com- 
U.  C.  557.  miflioners  to  be  joined  with  Flamininus,  and  to  determine,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the 
terms  on  which  peace  fhould  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to  lay  hold  of  any 
pofleflions  beyond  the  fea  of  Ionia.  They  had  pafl'ed  into  that 
country  as  the  protedlors  of  Athens,  were  now  fatisfied  with  the 
title  of  Deliverers  of  Greece ;  and,  under  pretence  of  fetting  the 
republics  of  that  quarter  free,  detached  them  from  the  Macedonian 
monarchy ;  but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  firft  ftep  towards  con- 
queft,  by  weakening  their  enemy,  and  by  ftripping  him  of  great  part 
of  that  power  with  which  he  had  been  able  to  refift  them  in  the 
late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  withdraw  his  garrifons 
from  every  fortrefs  in  Greece,  and  to  leave  every  Grecian  city, 
whether  of  Europe  or  Afia,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence and  feparate  laws. 

To 
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To  fecure  the  effeds  of  this  treaty,  they  obliged  him  to  furrender 
all  his  fliips  of  war,  except  one  galley,  on  which,  it  was  laid,  were 
mounted  fixteen  tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  height  above  the  water, 
and  dimenfions  in  every  part,  more  fitted  for  oftentation  than  wieldi- 
nefs  or  ufe. 

Thev  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military  eftablifliment  to  five 
hundred  men,  and  forbade  him  entirely  the  ufe  of  elephants. 

For  themfelves,  they  defired  only  to  have  the  Roman  captives 
reftored,  deferters  delivered  up,  and  a  fum  of  one  thoufand  talents 
to  reimburfe  the  expence  of  the  war  "\ 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened  their  enemy,  but 
acquired  great  acceffions  of  reputation  and  general  confidence.  They 
announced  themfelves  as  protedors  of  all  free  nations  ;  and  in  this 
chara£ter  took  an  afcendant,  which,  even  over  the  ftates  they  had 
refcued  from  foreign  ufurpations,  by  degrees  might  rife  into  fove- 
reignty  and  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  folemnity  to  the  gift  of  liberty  which  they 
made  to  the  Grecian  ftates,  they  had  this  ad  of  fplendid  munifi- 
cence proclaimed  at  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  in  prefence  of  great 
multitudes  from  every  part  of  Greece  met  to  folemnize  the  ordinary 
games  ;  and,  in  return,  were  extolled  by  the  flatterers  of  their  power, 
or  the  dupes  of  their  poUcy,  as  the  common  reftorers  of  freedom  to 
mankind. 

The  Romans  haftened  the  completion  of  the  treaty,  by  which  they 
difarmed  the  king  of  Macedonia,  upon  having  received  information, 
that  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  motion  with  a  rhighty  force, 
and,  without  declaring  his  intentions,  made  fail  towards  Europe. 
Thh  prince  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  a  few  years  before 
rtolomy  Philopater  began  to  reign  in  Egypt,  or  Philip  in  Greece  ;. 

'^  Liv.   lib.  xxxiii.  c.  31, 

3;  and 
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B  O  O  K  and  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age  with  thofe  praices.  In  his  youth 
u.— v^o-/  he  waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  the  pofleflion  of  the 
C^lo-Syria,  and  with  the  Satraps  or  governors  of  his  own  provinces, 
who  attempted  to  render  themfelves  independent,  and  to  difmember 
his  kingdom.  His  fuccefs  in  re-uniting  all  the  members  of  his  own 
monarchy,  put  him  in  poiieflion  of  a  great  empire,  which  reached 
from  the  extremities  of  Armenia  and  Perfia  to  Sardis  and  the  feas  of 
Greece.  The  fplendor  of  his  fortunes  procured  him  the  title  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been,  for  fome  time, 
the  principal  object  of  his  jealoufy  and  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
made  an  alliance  with  Philip,  In  which  the  common  obje£l  of  the 
parties  was  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  minority  of  Ptolomy :  but  he 
was  not  aware,  in  time,  how  much  the  king  of  Macedonia  flood  in 
need  of  his  fupport  agalnft  the  Romans ;  or  how  much  it  was  his 
intereft  to  preferve  that  kingdom  as  a  barrier  agalnft  the  incroach- 
ments  of  an  ambitious  people,  who  now  began  to  dire(!ii  their  views 
to  the  Eaft.  He  advanced,  however,  though  now  too  late,  by  the 
coaft  of  Afia  to  the  Kellefpcnt,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  rather 
deitined  for  obfervation,  than  for  any  decided  part  In  a  war  which 
was  brought  to  a  concluiion  about  ihe  time  of  his  arrival  in  thofe 
parts. 

At  Lyfimachia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who  were  charged  with  the 
adjuftment  and  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus, 
and  remonftrated  agalnft  fome  of  his  proceedings  on  the  coaft  of 
Afia,  as  affecting  the  poffeflions  both  of  Philip  and  of  Ptolomy. 
They  complained  of  his  prefent  Invafion  of  Europe  with  a  hoftile 
force.  "  The  Romans,"  they  faid,  "  had  refcued  the  Greeks  from 
"  Philip,  not  to  deliver  them  over  to  Antiochus."  They  demand- 
ed a  reftltution  of  all  the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolomy,  and 
enjoined  hhn  to  refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the  freedom  of 
Greece. 

To 
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To  thefe  remonftrances  and  requifitlons  the  king  of  Syria  with  CHAP, 
fcorn  replied,  That  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to 
be  taught  by  the  Romans :  that  they  were  bufy  in  fetting  bounds 
to  the  ambition  of  other  ftates,  but  fet  no  bounds  to  their  own ; 
advifed  them  to  confine  their  views  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  to 
leave  thofe  of  Afia  to  the  parties  concerned. 

During  the  conferences  which  were  held  on  thefe  fubjedls,  each  of 
the  parties,  without  communicating  what  they  heard  to  the  others, 
received  a  report  of  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  the  infant  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  they  feparated  from  each  other,  intent  on  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended, or  the  benefits  to  be  reaped,  from  this  event. 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  foon  after  undeceived, 
occafioned  the  return  of  Antiochus  into  Syria,  and  fufpended  for 
fome  time  the  war  which  he  was  difpofed  to  carry  into  Europe  '\ 

Under  pretence  of  obferving  the  motions  of  this  prince,  the  Ro- 
mans, although  they  had  profefl'ed  an  intention  to  evacuate  the  Greek 
cities,  ftill  kept  pofi'eflion  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient  fea-port  in 
Theffaly,  and  of  Chalcis  on  the  ftraits  of  Eubsea ;  and  Flamininus, 
under  pretence  of  reftraining  the  violence  of  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Lacedemon,  and  of  relloring  the  tranquillity  of  that  country  '\  ftill 
i-emained  with  an  army  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  fortunes  with  {o  high  a 
liand  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  defeating  armies  hitherto  deemed 
invincible,  they  received  a  confiderable  check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  Into  two  provinces  ;  and, 
though  now  poffefled  by  the  Romans,  without  the  competition  of  any 
foreign  rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a  very  difficult  and  preca- 
rious tenure,  that  of  force,  oppofcd  to  the  impatience  and  continual 
revolts  of  a  .fierce  and  numerous  people. 

"  Liv.  lib.  xxxiij.  jc.  41.  '*  Ibid.    c.  43. 

Vol,  L  B  b  Spain 
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Spain  had  already  furnifhed  to  Italy  its  principal  fupplies  of  filver 
and  gold.  At  every  triumph  obtained  in  that  country,  the  precious 
metals  were  brought  in  confiderable  quantities  to  the  treafury  of 
Rome  ;  but  were  purchafed  for  the  moft  part  with  the  blood  of  her 
legions,  and  led  her  into  a  fucceffion  of  wars,  in  which  flie  expe- 
rienced defeat  as  well  as  vidlory.  About  the  time  that  Flamininus 
had  terminated  the  war  in  Macedonia ;  the  Proconful  Sempronius, 
in  the  nearer  province  of  Spain,  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  many 
officers  of  rank.  He  himfelf  was  wounded  in  adlion,  and  foon 
after  died. 

Even  the  Roman  poffeffions  in  Italy  were  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  troubles  that  had  arifen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  M'ith 
Carthage.  The  Gaulifh  nations  on  the  Po  ftill  continued  in  a  ftate 
of  hoftility.  The  flaves,  of  which  the  numbers  had  greatly  increafed 
in  Etruria,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  being  moftly  captives 
taken  from  enemies  enured  to  arms  and  to  violence,  interrupted 
their  fervitude  with  frequent  and  dangerous  infurredions.  Having 
perfons  among  them,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  command  as  well 
as  to  obey,  they  often  deferted  from  their  matters,  formed  into  regular 
bodies,  and  encountered  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  battle  '*. 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenines  beyond  the  confines  of  Etruria  and 
the  Roman  frontier,  ftill  harboured  fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known 
by  the  name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only  often  and  long 
defended  their  own  mountains  and  woods,  but  likewife  frequently 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  Here,  pr  in  Spain,  during 
the  recels  of  other  wars,  there  was  a  continual  fervice  for  the  Confuls 
and  Prsetors,  and  a  continual  exercife  to  the  legions.  The  State, 
neverthelefs,  though  ftill  occupied  in  this  manner  with  petty  enemies 
and  defultory  wars,  never  loft  fight  of  the  great  objects  of  its  jea- 

"  Liv.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  36. 

a  loufy. 
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loufy,  from  whom  were  to  l)c  apprehended  a  more  reguhir  oppofi- 
tion,  and  better  concerted  deilgns  againft  its  power.  Among  thcfe, 
the  Carthaguiians  were  not  hkely  to  continue  longer  at  peace  than 
until  they  recovered  their  ftrengtb,  or  had  the  profped  of  feme 
powerful  fupport,  Antiochus,  poflefled  of  all  the  refources  of  Alia, 
was  ready  to  join  with  this  or  any  other  ftate  that  was  inclined  to 
check  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  power. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Ro-   U.  C.  558. 
mans  received  intelligence,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  Antiochus  ;  and  as  their  fuppofed  implacable 
enemy,  Hannibal,  was  then  in  one  of  the  firft  offices  of  ftate  at  Car- 
thage, it  was  not  doubted,  that  the  fecret  intrigues  of  thofe  parties  were 
hoftile  to  Rome.     It   was   determined,  therefore,  to   fend  a   proper 
commiffion  into  Africa,  under  pretence  of  an  amicable  mediation,  in 
fome  differences  that  fubfifted  between  Mafliniffa  and  the  people  of 
Carthage ;  but  with  injunftions  to  the  commiflioners  to  penetrate, 
if  poffible,  the   defigns  of  the   Caithaginians  ;  and,  if  necellary,  to 
demand  that  Hannibal,  the  fuppofed  author  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  peace  of  both  the  republics,  fhould  be  delivered  up. 
This  great  man,  from  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  had  acquitted 
himfelf  in  the  poUtical  departments,  to  which  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed, with  an  integrity  and  abilhy  worthy  of  his  high  reputation  as  a 
foldier  ;    but  his  reformations  in   a    corrupted   ftate    had   procured 
him  enemies  at  home,  not   Icfs  dangerous  than  thofe   he  had  en- 
countered abroad  '^     Upon  the  arrival  of  the    Roman  deputies,  he 
fufpetSed  that  the  commiffion  regarded  himfelf,  and  made  no  doubt 
that  a  fadion  whofe  ambition  he  had  reftrained,  and  many  parti- 
cular  perfons  whom  he  had  recently  incenfed  by  the  reformation  oi 
certain  abufes  in    which   they  were  interefted,  would  gladly  feize 

'♦  L'lV.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  46 — 49. 

B  b  a  that 
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BOOK  that  opportunity  to  rid  themfelves  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  from 
v«_^^. — J  fcnr  or  feme  other  motives,  prevail  on  a  corrupted  people  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Romans.  It  is  fald,  that  he  had  been  long  prepared  for 
an  emergence  of  this  fort,  and,  without  any  embarraffment,  appeared,, 
upon  the  arrival  of  thefe  mcflengers,  in  all  the  fundions  of  his  public 
character  ;  but  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coaft,  and  fet  fall  for  Alia  ". 
He  was  received  by  Antlochus  at  Ephcfus,  and  treated  as  a  perfon 
worthy  to  dire£t  the  councils  of  a  great  king ;  an  office  too  much 
expofed  to  envy  for  the  favourites  of  a  court,  or  even  for  the  prince, 
himfelf  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  fuppofed  to  be  governed 
by  the  counfels  of  Hannibal,  became  the  principal  objeift  of  attention, 
and  of  jealoufy  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  feemed  to  remain  in  tran- 
quillity during  about  three  years  after  the  acquliition  of  this  formi- 
dable counfellor,  yet  It  was  not  doubted  that  the  firft  violent  ftorm 
was  to  burft  from  that  quarter. 

Flamininus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  interval,  remained 
In  Greece ;  had  been  occupied  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
and  in  obferving  the  Etolians,  who,  being  dlffatisfied  with  the  late 
peace,  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fpirlt  of  difcontent  againft  the  Romans. 
He  made  war  at  the  fame  time  againft  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemon  ; 
and  though  he  failed  In  his  attempt  to  force  this  famous  ufurper  in 
his  own  capital,  he  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Argos,  and  to  cede  all 
his  pofTeffions  on  the  coaft.  By  thefe  means  he  removed  all  the 
dangers  with  which  any  of  the  States  of  the  Achaean  league  had  been 
threatened,  and  reftored  them  to  the  full  pofTeffion  of  their  freedom. 

To  leave  no  ground  of  jealoufy  or  diftruft  in  Greece,  Flamininus 
perfuaded  the  Roman  Commlffioners  to  evacuate  Demetrias,  Chalcis, 
and  Corinth,  which  they  were  dlfpofed  to  retain  in  the  profpedl  of 

''  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.46— 49. 

a  war 
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a  war  with  Antiochus ;  and  having  thus  concluded  the  affairs  that    C  HA  P. 

were  entrufted  to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  his  entry  at    ■ , — —^ 

Rome  in  a  triumphal  proceilion,  which   lafted  three  days,  with  a 
fplendid  difplay  of  fpoils,  captives,  and  treafure '". 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of  Flamininus,  feemed 
to  be  compofcd  ;  thefe  appearances,  however,  were  but  of  fhort  du- 
ration. Nabis  was  impatient  under  his  late  conceffions  ;  and  fiatter- 
in<^  himfelf  that  the  Romans  would  not  repafs  the  fea  merely  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  pofleffion  of  a  few  places  of  little  confequence 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  began  to  employ  infmuation,  cor- 
ruption, and  open  force,  in  order  to  recover  the  towns  he  had  loft. 
In  this  dcfign  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etolians,  who  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  fupport,  not  only  from  themfelves,  but  likewife 
from  Antiochus,  and  even  from  Philip ;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
intereft  in  repreffing  the  growing  power  of  the  Italian  republic.  The 
Etolians  had  expeded,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war  with  Philip,  to  come 
into  the  place  of  that  prince,  as  the  head  of  all  the  Grecian  confe- 
deracies, and  to  have  a  principal  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  his  kingdom. 
They  urged  the  Roman  commiflioners  to  the  final  fuppreffion  of  that 
monarchy;  and,  being  difappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  complained  of 
the  Romans,  as  beftowing  upon  others  the  fruits  of  a  vidory  which 
had  been  obtained  chiefly  by  their  means,  and  as  having,  under  the 
pretence  of  fetting  the  Greeks  at  liberty,  reduced  that  country  into  a 
weak  and  disjointed  ftate,  which  might  in  any  future  period  render 
it  an  eafy  prey  to  themfelves. 

Flamininus  accordingly  had,  in  all  his  meafures  for  the  fettlement  of 
Greece,  found  from  this  people  a  warm  and  obftinate  refiftance.  He 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful  confederacy  againft  the 
Romans,  and  for  this  purpofe  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabis, 
Philip,  and  Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms  fuited  to 

'°  Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  52. 
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:b  O  O  K    the  fuppofed  injuries  they  had  feverally  received  In  the  late  war,  or 

•— — V '    in  the  negotiations  that  followed. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  Antlochus  thinking 
liimfelf  by  the  efFeds  of  that  treaty  aggrieved,  in  refped  to  the  free- 
dom granted  to  fome  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which  he  derived  a 
claim  from  his  anceftors,  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome  with  remonftrances 
en  that  fubjedl.  The  Romans  made  anfwer,  In  the  capacity  which 
they  had  affumed  of  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  that  they  would  op- 
pofe  every  attempt  to  enflave  any  Grecian  fettlement ;  and  as  they 
had  no  defigns  on  Afia,  they  expedled  that  the  king  of  Syria  would 
not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  While  they  gave  this 
anfwer  to  the  AmbafTador  of  Antiochus,  they  refolved,  under  pre- 
tence of  treating  with  the  king,  to  fend  commiffioners,  in  their  turn, 
to  obferve  his  motions. 

The  famous  Scipio  Africanus  is  mentioned  by  fome  hiftorlans  as 
having  been  of  this  commiflion,  and  as  having  had  fome  converfa- 
tions  with  Hannibal,  which  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both. 
Livy,  however,  feems  to  reject  thefe  particulars  as  fabulous,  while 
he  admits  that  the  apparent  intimacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Roman 
commiffioners,  very  much  diminilhed  the  part  which  this  formidable 
counfellor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  ". 

At  this  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus  was  meditating  the 
invafion  of  Italy  as  well  as  of  Greece  ;  that  the  firfl  of  thefe  objects 
was  to  be  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  undertook  to  prevail  on  the 
republic  of  Carthage  to  take  a  principal  fhare  in  the  war ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpofe,  he  had  fent  a  proper  perfon  to  concert  meafures 
with  his  party  at  Carthage ;  but  the  intrigue  being  difcovered,  the 
Carthaginians,  in  order  to  exculpate  themfelves,  fent  an  account  of 
it  to  Rome. 

''  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  14. 
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Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the  Roman  com-  C  H^  A  P. 
miffioners  were  let  out  for  Afia,  and,  according  to  their  inftrudlions,  v_— ^^— j 
paiTed  through  Pergamiis  to  confult  with  Eumenes  the  fovereign  . 
of  that  kingdom,  who,  having  reafon  to  dread  the  power  of 
Antiochus,  employed  all  his  credit  to  engage  the  Romans  in  a  war 
with  that  prince.  They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
Av.amea,  and  a  conference  afterwards,  on  the  obje£l  of  their  com- 
miffion,  with  a  principal  officer  of  his  court  at  Ephefus.  This  mi- 
nifter  made  no  fcruple  to  charge  the  Romans  with  the  real  defigns  of 
ambition,  which  they  endeavoured  to  difguife  under  the  pretence  of 
procuring  the  liberties  of  Greece.  "  Your  condudt,"  he  faid,  "  where 
"  you  are  in  condition  to  adl  without  difguife,  is  a  much  better  evi- 
"  dence  of  your  intention,  than  any  profeffions  you  may  think  proper 
"  to  make  in  Greece  or  in  Afia,  where,  by  affirming  a  popular  cha- 
"  ra£ler,  you  have  fo  many  parties  to  reconcile  to  your  intereft. 
"  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  of  Rhegium  Greeks,  as  well 
"  as  thofe  of  Lampafcus  and  Smyrna  ?  You  are  extremely  defirous 
"  to  fet  the  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  and 
**  Philip,  but  have  noremorfe  in  fubjedting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities  whofe  intereft  was  in  queftion  were  pre- 
fent  at  thefe  conferences,  and  each  pleaded  the  caufe  of  his  country, 
but  without  any  other  effedt  than  that  of  convincing  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that  a  war  could  not  long  be  avoided.  The  Ronaans,  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  received  from  Carthage  during  the  dependance  of 
this  conference,  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  hoftilities  :  and, 
upon  the  report  of  their  commiffioners  from  Afia,  ftill  continued  to 
augment  their  forces  by  fea  and  by  land.  Under  pretence  of  reprell^ 
ing  the  violences  committed  by  Nabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into 
Greece,  and  ftationed  a  fecond  on  the  coaft  of  Calabria  and  Apulia>.> 
in  order  to  fupport  the  operations  of  the  firft.. 

The 
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BOOK  The  Romans  had  reafon  to  confider  the  Etolians  as  enemies,  and 
even  to  diftruft  the  intentions  of  many  of  the  republics  lately  reftored  to 
their  liberty,  who  began  to  furmife,  that,  under  the  pretence  of  be- 
ing relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Philip,  they  w^ere  acStually  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which  from  thefe  furmifes  might  arife 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  the  Roman  Senate  fent  a  frefh  com- 
miflion  into  that  country,  requiring  thofe  who  were  named  in  it 
to  a£t  under  the  direction  of  Flamlnlnus,  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece. 
Thefe  commiflioners  found  the  principal  cities  of  that  country  va- 
rioufly  affefted  :  a  general  meeting  of  the  States  being  called  to  receive 
them  at  Demetrias,  they  were,  by  fome  of  the  parties  prefent  at  this 
meeting,  reproached  with  a  defign,  under  pretence  of  reftoring  the 
Greeks  to  their  liberties,  of  feparating  them  from  every  power  that 
V.' as  fit  to  prote£t  them  ;  and  they  were  likewife  reproached  with  a 
defign  of  eftablilhing  their  own  tyranny,  under  pretence  of  op- 
pofing  that  of  every  other  State. 

This  fpecies  of  blafphemy,  uttered  againfl  a  power  which  the  ma- 
jority of  thofe  who  were  prefent  aifefted  to  revere,  raifed  a  great 
ferment  in  the  council ;  and  the  perfons  who  had  thus  ventured  to 
infult  the  Romans  being  threatened  with  violence,  were  forced  to 
withdraw  from  Demetrias,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Etolia.  The  re- 
maining deputies  of  Greece  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman  com- 
mifTioners,  or  at  leaft  entreated  them  that  they  would  not  impute  to 
fo  many  difieren_t  nations,  what  was  no  more  than  the  frenzy  of  a  few 
■individuals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to  pafs  into  Europe. 
The  meafure  was  accordingly  under  deliberation  in  the  council  of 
this  prince.  Hannibal  warmly  recommended  the  invafion  of  Italy  as 
the  mofl  effectual  blow  that  could  be  fbuck  at  the  Romans.  "  At 
*'  home,"  he  faid,  "  their  force  is  ftill  compofed  of  disjointed  ma- 
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**  terials,  which  will  break  into  pieces  when  aflailed  by  the  imme- 
*'  diate  touch  of  an  enemy  ;  and  the  raoll  e^edtual  power  that  can 
*'  be  raifed  up  againft  them,  is  that  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
*'  ruins  of  their  own  empire.  But  if  you  allow  them  to  remain  in 
"  quiet  pofleflion  of  Italy,  and  to  ftretch  out  the  arms  of  that  country 
"  to  a  diftance,  their  refources  are  endlefs,  and  their  ftrength  irrelift- 
*'  able."  He  made  an  offer  of  himfelf  for  this  fervice,  demanding 
a  hundred  gallies,  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe.  With 
this  armament  he  propofed  to  prefent  himfelf  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and,  from  what  further  reinforcements  or  fupplies  he  could  derive 
from  Carthage,  to  efiedl  his  defcent  upon  Italy. 

Thefe  councils,  however,  were  given  in  vain.  Hannibal,  as  a  per- 
fon  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory  of  every  fervice  in  which  he  bore  any 
part,  was  become  an  objedt  of  jealoufy  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and 
to  the  king  himfelf.  His  advice  being  received  with  more  averfion 
than  refpedt,  ferved  to  determine  the  king  againft  every  meafurc  he 
propofed.  "  Such  a  monarch,"  it  was  faid  by  the  courtiers,  "  could 
"  not  be  under  any  neceflity  to  employ  foreign  aid  or  diredion : 

— his  own  force  was  fufficient  to  overcome  the  Romans  in  any 
*'  part  of  the  world : — the  recovery  of  Greece  muft  be  the  firft 
*'  objedl  of  his  arms : — the  people  of  that  country,  whenever  his 
*'  galleys  appeared,  would  crowd  to  the  fhores  to  receive  him : — 
*'  the  Etolians  were  already  in  arms  for  this  purpole : — ^Nabis  was 
**  impatient  to  recover  the  poffeflions  of  which  he  had  been  ftripped 
*'  by  the  Romans : — Philip  muft  eagerly  fly  to  his  ftandard,  and 
**  embrace  every  opportunity  to  revenge  the  indignities  which  had 
*'  been  lately  put  upon  himfelf  and  his  kingdom  '^" 

Flattered  with  thefe  expedations,  Antiochus  fet  fall  for  Europe  U.  C.  56:. 
with  ten  thoufand  foot,  fome  elephants,  and  a  body  of  horfe.     He 

"  Liv,  lib.  XXXV.  c.  i8  &  42. 
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BOOK  was  received  at  Demetrlas  with  acclamations  of  joy  ;  but  foon  after, 
in  the  fcquel,  came  to  underftand  that  his  allies  in  that  country  had 
fent  for  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  war,  and  were  devifing  how 
^  they  fhould  reap  for  themfelves  the  advantages  that  might  be  made 
to  arife  from  it. 

The  Etolians,  at  whofe  inftance  Antiochus  had  come  into  Greece, 
were  ftill  divided.  One  party  among  them  contended  for  peace,  and 
alleged  that  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  Syi-ia  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
ftance,  as  it  might  give  them  an  opportunity  to  negociate  with  greater 
advantage.  Another  party  contended  for  immediate  war;  infifting  that 
force  alone  could  obtain  any  equitable  terms  from  fuch  a  party  as 
■that  they  had  to  do  with. 

Flamininus  was  prefent  in  the  aflembly  of  Etolia  when  thefe  de- 
bates took  place  relating  to  the  refolution  for  peace  or  war  with  the 
Romans.  He  obferved  to  the  party  who  contended  for  war,  that, 
before  they  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they  ought  to  have  made 
their  reprefentations  at  Rome,  and  to  have  waited  for  an  anfwer  from 
thence.  "  We  fliall  make  our  reprefentations,  and  demand  our  an- 
"  fwer,"  faid  a  principal  perfon  in  the  afTembly,  ftill  thinking  of  a 
defcent  upon  Italy,  to  be  efFecled  by  Hannibal,  "  perhaps  where  we 
"  are  leaft  expefted,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ''." 

The  refolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was  accordingly  taken  in 
this  aflembly,  and  Antiochus  was  declared  head  of  the  confederacy 
to  be  formed  for  mutual  fupport  in  the  condudl  of  it.  This  prince 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  the  fame  effedl  from  the 
Achseans  and  Beotians ;  but  being  difappointed  in  his  appHcation  to 
thofe  States,  he  left  part  of  his  forces  at  Demetrias,  and  he  himfelf 
having  negociated  his  admiflion  at  Chalcis  on  the  Straits  of  Euboea, 
retired,  as  if  he  had  come  to  ad  upon  the  defenfive,  behind  the  Eu- 
ripus,  and  eftablilhed  his  court  at  that  place  for  the  winter* 

"  Liv.  Hb.  XXXV.  c.  53. 
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Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themfelves  as  for  a  ftruggle  of  ^  UA  P. 
great  difficulty,  and  probably  of  long  duration  '".  They  confidered 
the  abilities  of  Hannibal,  employed  to  condudl  the  forces  of  Afia,  as 
a  fufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  firft  objedt  was  to  guard  Italy 
and  their  other  polTeffions.  An  army  of  obfervation  was  for  this 
purpofe  Rationed  at  Tarentum.  A  numerous  fleet  was  ordered  to 
protect  the  coaft.  The  Prxtors  and  other  officers  of  State,  with  pro- 
per forces  under  their  command,  had  charge  of  the  difTerent  dlltrids 
of  Italy  that  were  fufpedted  of  inclining  to  the  enemy,  or  of  being 
difaffeded  to  the  commonwealth.  The  inftrudtions  given  to  thefe 
officers,  were  to  obferve  what  was  pafling  in  the  feveral  quarters  to 
which  they  were  fent,  but  to  avoid  every  occafion  of  animoiity  or 
tumult  that  might  open  a  way  for  the  adrniffion  of  an  enemy,  or 
fhew  an  invader  where  to  dlre£t  his  attack. 

Having  made  thefe  difpofitions  for  their  own  fecurity,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  form  an  army  which  was  to  act  offenfively,  and  to  fix  the 
fcene  of  the  war  in  their  enemy's  country.  B^sbius,  a  Praetor  of  the 
preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  oppofing  Nabis,  who  had  renewed 
the  war  in  the  Peloponnefus,  had  already  pafTed  into  Eplrus  with  a 
confiderable  force.  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  Confuls  of  the  pre- 
fent  year,  to  whofe  lot  this  province  had  fallen,  was  underftocd  to 
have  in  charge  the  farther  preparations  that  were  making  for  a  war 
in  that  country,  and  haftened  the  alTembling  of  an  army  and  fleet 
fufficient  to  difconcert  the  meafures  of  the  parties  that  were  fuppofed 
to  be  forming  againft  the  Roman?. 

The  ufual  tithes  of  corn  were  ordered  from  Sardinia,  and  double 
tithes  from  Sicily,  to  fupply  the  army  in  Epirus.  CommilTaries  like- 
wife  were  fent  to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in  order  to  purchafe  fupplies 
from  thence.     And  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  its  importance  did  the  Ro- 

"  Appian  Syriacx,  p.  95. 
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BOCK     mans  enter  on  this  war,  that  the  Conful  Cornelius  iflued  an  edi£l^ 
• ^ '    prohibiting  all  Senators,  and  all  thofe  who  were  intltled  to  be  ad- 
mitted  into   the    Senate,    to   ah  lent  themfelves    from   Rome  above 
one  day  at  a  time,  and  requiring  that  no   more  than  five  Senators 
fhould  on  the  fame  day  be  abfent  from  the  city. 

The  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a  difpute  that  arofe 
with  eight  of  the  maritime  colonies  or  fea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a 
right  of  exemption  from  the  prefent  fervice.  But  their  plea,  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  Tribunes,  and  a  reference  from  them  to  the  Senate^ 
was  over-ruled. 

Antiochus  pafTed  the  winter  at  Chalcis  in  a  manner  too  common 
with  princes  of  a  mean  capacity,  who  put  every  matter  of  perfonal 
caprice  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  affairs  of  State.  Being  en-^ 
amoured  of  a  Grecian  beauty,  he  employed  the  attention  of  his 
court  on  feafts  and  proceflions,  devlfed  for  her  entertainment,  and  to 
enhance  his  pleafures.  His  reputation  declined,  and  his  forces  made 
no  progrefs  either  in  numbers  or   difcipline. 

In  the  fpring  he  lofl  fome  time  in  forming  confederacies  with  petty 
States,  which  are  ever  under  the  neceffity  of  declaring  themfelves 
for  the  prevailing  power,  and  who  change  their  fide  with  the  reverfes 
of  fortune.  Having  traverfed  the  country  from  Beotia  to  Acarnania, 
negotiating  treaties  with  fuch  allies  as  thefe,  he  had  pafTed  into  Thef- 
fiily,  and  had  befieged  Larifla,  when  the  Roman  Prsetor  began  to 
advance  from  Epirus. 

After  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken  the  field,  and  the  armies 
of  Rome  and  of  Syria  were  about  to  decide  the  fuperiority  on  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Philip  feemed  to  remain  in  fufpence,  having 
yet  made  no  open  declaration  to  which  fide  he  inclined.  He  had 
felt  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  had  reafon  to  dread  thofe  of 
Antiochus* 

The 
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The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  empire  were  not  only    CHAP; 


rivals  in  power,  they  were  in  ibme  degree  mutual  pretenders  to 
the  thrones  which  they  feverally  occupied  ;  Philip,  probably  con- 
fidering  Antiochus,  in  this  capacity,  as  the  principal  objedl  of  his 
jealoufy,  took  his  refolution  to  declare  for  the  Romans ;  and  having 
accordingly  joined  the  Prxtor  on  the  confines  of  Theflaly,  their  van- 
guard advanced  to  obferve  the  pofition  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  jundtlon  of  thcfe  forces,  thought  proper  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Larifla.  From  this  time  forward  he  feemed  to  have 
dropped  all  his  fanguine  expectations  of  conqueft  in  Eui-ope,  was 
contented  to  adt  on  the  defenilve,  and  when  the  Roman  Conful  ar- 
rived in  Epirus,  and  diredted  his  march  towards  TheiTaly,  he  took 
poft  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylse,  intending  to  fhut  up  this  paf- 
fage  into  Greece  :  but  being  dillodged  from  thence,  his  army  was 
routed,  the  greater  part  of  it  perilhed  in  the  flight,  and  he  himfelf, 
with  no  more  than  five  hundred  men,  efcaped  to  Chalcis,  his  former 
retreat  in  Eubcea,  from  whence  he  foon  after  fet  fail  for  Aiia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  Etolians  alone  remained  in 
the  predicament  of  open  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They  were  yet  ex- 
tremely irrefolute  and  diftradted  in  their  councils.  After  having 
brought  the  king  of  Syria  into  Europe,  they  had  not  fupported  him 
with  afufficient  force;  and  now,. upon  his  departure,  being  fenlible  of 
their  danger  from  the  Romans,  a  powerful  enemy  whom  they  had 
greatly  provoked,  they  endeavoured  to  perfwade  the  king  to  return  ; 
reprefenting  to  him  how  much  he  was  concerned  to  furnifh  that  ar- 
rogant people  with  a  fufficient  occupation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their 
pafling  into  Afia.  They  at  the  fame  time  made  ofi^ers  of  pacification 
and  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Romans,  but  were  received  in  a  manner^ 
which  gave  them  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate  the  oiFence 
they  had  given.  The  Conful  advanced  into  their  country,  laid  fiege 
to  Naupadus,  and  having  reduced  that  place  and  the  whole  nation 
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BOOK  to  great  diftrefs,  agreed  to  a  ceffatlon  of  arms,  only  while  they  fent 
deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  forgivenefs  and  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Senate.  Such  was  the  pofture  of  affairs  when  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  being  eledled  one  of  the  Confuls  for  the  enfuing  year,  was 
deftined  to  fucceed  Acilius  Glabrio  in  Etolia  ;  and,  with  his  brother 
Publius,  the  vidor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  a£t  as  fecond 
in  command,  had  ordei's  to  profecute  the  war  againft  the  kingdom 
of  Syria. 

Thefe  leaders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  intent  on  the  removal 
of  the  war  into  Afia,  willingly  accepted  of  the  fubmiflion  of  all  the 
towns  that  had  incurred  any  fufpicion  during  the  ftay  of  Antiochus 
in  Europe  ;  and,  leaving  the  difference  M'hich  remained  to  be  fettled 
with  the  Etolians  in  a  flate  of  negociation,  they  proceeded  without 
delay,  by  the  route  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  towards  the  Hel- 
lefpont. 

In  pafTmg  through  thefe  countries,  they  were  condudted  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  the  necelTary  fupplies  of  provifions  and  carriages  by 
Philip. 

The  fleets  of  Afia  and  Europe,  during  this  march  of  the  Roman 
army,  contended  for  the  command  of  the  feas.  That  of  Europe, 
which  was  joined  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by  that  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  to  vindicate  themfelves  from  any  blame  in  the 
prefent  war,  had  taken  part  with  their  rival,  after  various  en- 
counters, obtained  the  vidory  in  a  decifive  battle,  which  made 
them  entire  mailers  of  the  fea,  and  opened  all  the  ports  of  Afia  to 
the  fhipping  of  the  Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sellos  and  Abydos  on  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  and  Lyfnnachia  on  the  iflhmus  of  Cherfonefus,  with  an  ap- 
parent refolution  to  difpute  the  march  and  pafTage  of  the  Scipios  at 
all  thefe  different  ftations.  But  on  the  total  defeat  of  his  navy,  he 
either  conlidered  thofe  places  as  lofl,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces 
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feparately  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  them,  he  wltlidrew  his    <-'  H  A  P. 
garrifons  from  Lyfimachia,  Seftos,  and  Abydos  ;  and  while  he  thus    >_     .--.-^ 
opened  the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other  figns  of 
defpondency,   or   of  a  difpofition   to  fink   under  adverfity,  making 
overtures  of  peace,  and  offering  to  yield  every  point  which  he  had 
formerly  difputed  in  the  war.     In  reply  to  thefe  offers  he  was  told, 
That  he  muft  do  a  great  deal  more  ;  that  he  muft  fubmit  to  fuch  terms 
as  the  Romans  were  intitled  to  expect  from  vidory.      But  as  he  con- 
tinued to  affemble  his  forces,  he  chofe  rather  to  ftake  his  fortune  on  the 
declfion  of  a  battle  j   and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
felf  mafler  of  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  Eumenes,  he  fell   back  on 
Thyatira,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  take  poll  on  the  mountains 
of  Sypyliis,  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Afia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  advanced  to  the  Hellefpont,  and 
without  any  refiftance  paffed  the  Strait.  This  was  the  firfl  time  that 
any  Roman  army  fet  foot  on  Afia ;  and  being  met  by  the  deputies 
of  the  king  with  the  overtures  of  peace  that  have  been  mentioned,, 
fent  accounts  to  Rome  of  their  arrival  j  and  made  a  halt  for  fome 
days. 

This  defcent  was  confidered  by  the  Romans  as  an  epoch  of  great 
renown  ;  and  the  meffenger  who  brought  the  accounts  of  it  was  re- 
ceived with  proceffions  and  folemn  rites.  Supplications  and  prayers 
■were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  this  firft  landing  of  a  Roman  army 
in  Afia  might  be  profperous  for  the  commonwealth.  U.  C.  jfiz: 

Publius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonift  of  Hannibal,  foon  after  his 
arrival  in  Afia,  w^as  taken  ill ;  or,  what  may  be  fuppofed  for  his  ho- 
nour, being  defirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  Ihare  in  the  glory 
which  he  perceived  was  to  be  eafily  won  againft  the  prefent  enemy, 
he  affefted  indifpofition,  and  remained  at  a  diftance  from  the  camp- 
Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the  Roman  army,  advanced  upon- 
the  king,  attacked  him  in  the  poft  he  had  chofen,  and,  in  a  decifive 
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BOOK    vidory,  difperfed  the  fplcndid  forces  of  Afia,  with  all  their  apparatus 
•of  armed  chariots,  horfes,  and  elephants,  harneiled  with  gold. 

The  king  himfelf  fled  with  a  few  attendants,  pafled  through  Sardis 
in  the  night,  and  continued  his  flight  to  Apamea  in  Pifidia,  where 
"*he  expected  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  purfuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnefia  foon  after  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  by  a  mefl'enger  from  Apamea,  again 
made  hafte  to  own  himfelf  vanquiflied,  and  to  fue  for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  difplay  a  moderation  which  they  frequently  af- 
fedled  in  the  midfl:  of  their  viiftories,  renewed  the  fame  conditions 
which  they  had  prefcribed  on  their  arrival  in  Afia ;  and  a  cefl'ation 
of  arms  being  granted,  officers  from  Antiochus,  and  from  all  the 
other  parties  concerned  in  the  approaching  treaty,  repaired  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  receive  the  final  decifion  of  the  Senate  and  People,  on  the 
future  fettlement  of  their  affairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  on  this  occafion,  attended  in  per- 
fon,  and,  together  with  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  and  faithful  fervices  in  the  late  war, 
became  the  principal  gainer  in  the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  preliniinary  articles  ah^eady 
prefcribed  by  the  Conful  fhould  be  confirmed  : 

That,  according  to  thefe  articles,  Antiochus  fhould  refign  all  his 
pretenfions  in  Europe,  and  contrail  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom 
in  Afia  within  the  mountains  of  Taurus  : 

That  he  fhould  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  fucceflive  terms,  five  thou- 
fand  talents  to  reimburfe  the  expence  of  the  war : 

To  Eumenes  four  hundi'ed  talents  on  the  fcore  of  a  debt  that  had 
been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions,  ftaould  give  twenty 
hoftages,  fuch  as  t;he  Romans  fhould  name. 

In 
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In  the  farther  execution  of  th\s  treaty,  the  Romans  agala  ap-  O  H  A  P. 
peared  to  be  fqUcitous  only  for  the  iatereil  of  their  allies,  and  required 
no  ffijOre  than  indemniikation  for  thennfelves.  They  appointed  ten 
commiffioners  to  repair  into  Afia.,  suid  there' to  determine  the  feveral 
queftions  that  might  arile  relating  to  the  fettlement  of  that  country. 
In  the  mean  time  they  publilhed  to  all  parties  the  following  inftruc- 
tions,  as  the  bafis  on  which  the  comniiflioners  were  to  proceed  : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  pejice  with  Antiochus  already  ofr- 
fei'-ed  fhould  he  ral;ified  : 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  w^6  to  evacyatp,  ex;ce{>t  Carla  and 
Lycia,  were  to  be  afligned  to  Eumenes  : 

That  thefe  provinces,  bounded  hy  the  Meander  pn  the  eaft,  fhould 
be  given  to  the  republic  of  Rhodes  : 

That  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been  tributj^ry  to  Eumenes 
fhould  continue  fo,  and  all  which  had  been  tributary  to  Antiochus 
fhould  be  fet  free  ". 

A  fettlement  was  accordingly  foon  after  rnade  in  Afia  in  thefe 
terms  ;  and  the  Romans,  while  they  w^-e  haftening  to  unlverfal  do- 
minion, appeared  to  have  no  object  beyond  the  prosperity  of  their 
allies  :  they  were  merciful  to  the  vanquillied,  and  formidable  only  to 
thofe  who  prefumed  to  refill:  their  arms.  In  the  m.idft  of  their  con- 
quefts,  they  referved  nothing  to  themfelves  befides  the  power  of 
giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  provinces ;  or,  in  Other  words, 
they  referved  nothing  but  the  power  of  feizing  the  whole  at  a  proper 
time,  and,  for  the  prefent,  the  fupreme  afcendant  over  all  the  conquered 
provinces  that  were  given  away,  and  over  thofe  who  received  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in  Greece  who  pretended 
to  hold  their  liberties,  or  their  poneffion?,  by  any  other  tenure  than 
that  of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

"  Polyb.  Excerpts  Legationcs,  c.  35. 
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Dm-Ing  the  dependance  of  the  war  in  Afia,  the  Etolians  were 
making  continual  efforts  to  recover  their  own  loffes,  and  to  preferve 
the  city  of  Ambracia,  then  befieged  by  the  Romans  ;  but,  upon 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Ambraciots  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and 
the  Etolians  fued  for  peace. 

Ambracia  had  been  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  and  now  furnifhed  the 
captor  with  a  plentiful  fpoil  of  flatues,  piftures,  and  other  ornaments 
to  adorn  his  triumph.  The  Etolians,  at  the  interceffion  of  the 
Athenians,  were  allowed  to  hope  for  peace  on  the  following  terms  ''*  r 
That  they  ihould  not  allow  to  pafs  through  their  country  the  troops- 
of  any  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans  : 

That  they  Ihould  confider  the  allies  of  Rome  as  their  allies,  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome  as  their  enemies  : 

That  they  fliould  make  inftant  payment  of  two  hundred  talents  in 
filver,  the  ftandard  of  Athens  J  and  of  three  hundred  more  at  feparate 
inftalments  within  fix  years  : 

That  if  they  chofe  to  make  thefe  payments  in  gold  rather  than 
filver,  the  proportion  fhould  be  one  of  gold  to  ten  of  filver  ;  and  that 
they  Ihould  give  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  thefe  feveral  articles ''\ 
While  the  Etolians  were  on  thefe  terms  concluding  a  peace,  or 
rather  obtaining  a  pardon,  the  Conful  Manlius,  who  had  fucceeded 
the  Scipios  in  Afia,  willing,  if  poffible,  to  bring  back  into  Italy,  to- 
gether with  the  vid:orious  legions,  fome  pretence  of  a  triumph  for 
himfelf,  led  his  army  agalnft  the  Galatians.  Thefe  were  the  defcend- 
ants  of  a  barbarous  horde,  which  had,  fome  ages  before,  migrated 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  vifited  Italy  and  Greece  in  their  way,  and 
flopped  on  the  Halys  in  the  Leffer  Afia,.  where  they  made  a  fettle- 
menty  round  which  they  levied  contributions  quite  to  the  Ihores  of  the 
Euxine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Egean  Seas.     Tkeir  forces  had  lately 

' "  Polj'b.  Excerptse  Legationes,  c.  z8.  *■■  Ibid. 
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made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Antlochus,  and  they  had  not  yet  acceded  CHAP, 
to  the  peace  which  that  prince  had  accepted.  By  thefe  means  they  \_  .  ^ 
furnifhed  the  Roman  Conful  with  a  pretence  for  invading  their  coun- 
try ;  and  being  unable  to  refift  him,  fubmitted  at  difcretion.  In 
thus  extinguifhing  the  remains  of  every  hoftile  combination,  the  Ro- 
mans took  care  to  fatisfy  the  world  that  it  never  was  fafe  to  take 
part  againfl  them  in  any  confederacy,  and  that,  while  they  never 
abandoned  any  ally  of  their  own,  they  were  in  condition  to  compel 
the  powers,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  frequently  to  abandon 
theirs. 

Thus  ended  the  firfl  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Afia ;  in  the 
refult  of  which,  without  feeming  to  enlai-ge  their  own  dominions, 
they  had  greatly  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the  Syrian  and  Mace- 
donian monarchies ;  and  by  reftoring,  whether  from  inclination  or 
policy,  every  State  to  its  independence,  they  had  balanced  a  multi- 
tude of  parties  againfl  each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  no  for- 
midable combination  was  likely  to  be  formed  againfl  themfelves  ;  or 
if  any  one,  or  a  few  parties,  ihould  prefume  to  withfland  their  power, 
many  others  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  ingratitude,  and  to  treat 
any  oppofition  that  was  made  to  them  as  an  unworthy  i-eturn  to  thoie 
who  had  fo  generoufly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Afia  and  Greece  left  the  republic  at  Icifure  to 
manage  its  ordinary  quarrels  with  nations  unfubdued  on  the  oppofite 
frontier.  In  the  weft,  hoftilitles  had  fubfifted  without  interruption, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  State  was  intent  on  its  wars  in  the 
Eaft  ;  and  triumphal  procefFions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  thofe 
oppofite  quarters. 

In  Spain  the  commanders  were,  for  the  mofl  part,  annually  re- 
lieved, and  the  army  annually  recruited  from  Italy.  The  variety  of 
events  which  arc  mentioned,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  itfelf 
are  fufficient  to  evince  that  no  decifive  vidories  were  obtained,  or 
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BOOK,     cotiquefts  finally  made.     On  the  coaft  of  Spain  there  were  many 

e—...^^ >    Greek  or  African  fettlements  eftablifhed  for  commerce.     Of  thefe  the 

Romanis,  either  as  having  fupplanted  the  Carthaginians,  formerly 
their  mafters,  or  as  having  fubdued  the  natives,  were  ftill  in  pof- 
feffion.  But  thfe  interior  parts  of  the  country  were  occupied  by  many 
hordesi,  Who  appear  to  have  been  collected  in  towiilhips  and  fortified 
ftations,  from  Which  they  aflembled  to  oppofe  the  Roman  armies  ia 
the  field,  or  in  which  they  defended  themfelves  with  obftinate  valour. 
Though  often  defeated,  they  ftill  renewed  the  conteft.  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  feventy'^ 
four,  aboiit  ten  years  after  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  is  faid  to  have 
received  the  fubmiffion  of  one  hundred  and  three  towns  of  that 
country  "*.  The  troubles  of  Spain  were,  neverthelefs,  renewed  under 
his  fucceffors,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  arms  vpith  a  re- 
petition of  fimilar  operations,  and  a  like  variety  of  events. 

The  War  in  Liguria  was  nearly  of  the  fume  defcription  with  that 
in  Spain ;  continued   ftill   to  occupy  a  certain  part  of  the  Roman 
force  ;   and,  both  before  and  after  the  late  expedition  to  Greece  and 
Afia,  was  for  fome  years  the  principal  employment  of  both  the  Con- 
suls.    Here,  however,  the  Romans  made  a  more  fenfible  progrefs  to- 
wards an  entire  conqueft  than  they  made  in  Spain.     They  facilitated 
their  accefs  to  the  country  by  highways  acrofs  the  mountains  ;   they 
reduced  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  by  the"  fword  and  by  the  ordinary 
diftreftes  of  war  ;  and,  after  the  experience  of  many  pretended  fub- 
miftions  and  repeated  revolts  of  that  people,  who  feemed  to  derive 
the  ferocity  of  their  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  fecurity  of  their  poflefTion, 
from  the  rugged  and  inacceflible  nature  of  their  country,  it  was  de- 
termined to  tranlplant  the  natives  to  fome  of  the  more  acceffible 
parts  of  Italy,  where  the  lands,  being  wafte  from  the  effed:  of  former- 
wars,  were  ftill  unoccupied  and  at  the  difpofid  of  the  republic  ^V 

**  Liv.  lib.  xl.  c,  50..&paffim.  ^  Ibid.  c.  38,  - 
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Siate  of  Itafy-.-'—^Chara&er  of  the  Roman  Policy . Death  of  Scipin 

and  of  Hannihal.^"-^ Indulgence   of  the   Romafis   to   the    King  of 

Macedonia. Complaints  againf  Philip. Succcjjlon  of  Perfeus^ 

and  Oi'igin  of  the  War. A^iion  on  the  Peneics. Overtures  of 

Peace. Progrefs  of  ihe  War. Defeat  of  P erf c us  at  Pidno, 

by  Paulas  Emiliiis. His  Flight  and  Captivity. SettJemetit  of 

Macedofiio  and  Illyricum. Manners  of  the  Roinans.. 

BY  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans  proceeded  to  extend  CHAP. 
'  their  dominion  over  all  the  diflrids  around  them,  and  either 
Brought  to  their  own  ftandard,  or  difarmed,  the  feveral  nations  who 
had  hitherto  refifted  their  power.  While  they  were  about  to  ac- 
complifh  this  end,  the  Tranfalpine  Gauls,  ftill  having  their  views  di- 
redled  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mountains,  made  fome  attempts  at 
migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  fettled  a  party  of  their 
people  at  Aquileia.  The  Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  thefe- 
ftrangers  to  be  diflodged  and  recondudted  acrofs  the  Alps^ 

This  circumftance  fuggefted  the  defign  of  fecuring  the  frontier  on 
that  fide  by  a  colony ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  body  of  Latins  was 
accordingly  fent  to  Aquileia,  a  fettlement  which  nearly  completed: 
the'  Roman  eftablifhments  within  the  Alps.  The  country  was  now,, 
in  a  great  meafure,.  occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  ex- 
tracflion,  who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protedion,  ferved,  wherever 
they  were  fettled,  to  carry  the  deepeft  imprefhons  of  her  authority j^. 
and  to  keep  the  natives  in  a  ftate  of  fubjedion  to  her  government.. 

The  domeftic  policy  of  the  State,  during  this  period,  appears  to. 
^ve  been  orderly  and  wife  beyond  that  of  any  other  time;     The 

diftin'ftionK 
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BOOK  diftindlon  between  Patrician  and  Plebeian  was  become  altogether 
nominal.  The  defcendants  of  thofe  who  had  held  the  higher  offices  of 
flate,  wer,  in  econfequence  of  the  preferments  of  their  anceftors,  confi- 
dered  as  noble.  Inflead  of  a  title  of  nobility,  the  fon  named  his  father 
and  grandfather,  who  had  been  vefted  with  public  honours.  And  as  the 
Plebeians  now  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  offices  of  State, 
they  were  continually  opening  the  way  of  their  pofterity  to  the  rank 
of  Nobles.  "  Thus  I,"  faid  Decius  Mus,  while  he  pleaded  to  have 
the  priefthood  ',  joined  to  the  other  honours  which  the  different 
orders  of  the  People  enjoyed  in  common,  "  can  cite  my  father  in 
"  the  rank  of  Conful ;  and  my  fon  can  cite  both  his  grandfather  and 
"  me  \"  The  Plebeians  were  intitled  by  law  to  claim  one  of  the 
Conful's  feats,  and  frequently  occupied  both. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate,  the  dignity  of  the  Equeftrian  Order, 
and  the  manners  of  the  People,  in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  In 
a  great  meafure,  preferved,  by  the  integrity  and  ftrift  exercife  of 
the  Cenforial  power.  The  wifeft  and  the  moft  refpeded  of  the 
citizens,  from  every  condition,  were  raifed  into  office ;  and  the 
aflemblies.,  whether  of  the  Senate,  or  the  People,  without  envy, 
and  without  jealoufy,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  the 
counfels  of  a  few  able  and  virtuous  men.  It  is  impoffible  otherwife 
to  account  for  that  fplendor  with  which  the  affairs  of  this  republic, 
from  the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  laft  wars  with 
Macedonia  and  Carthage,  though  committed  to  hands  that  were  con- 
tinually changing,  were,  neverthelefs,  uniformly  and  ably  condudled. 
The  fpirit  of  the  People  was  in  a  high  degree  democratical  ;  and 
though  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  the  filent  influ- 
ence of  perfonal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  citizens,  yet  could  not 
endure  any  fpecies  of  uncommon  pre-eminence ;  even  that   which 

•  Vid.  B.  i.  c.  3.  »  Lib.  lib.  X.  c.  S. 
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arofe  from  the  luftre  and  well-founded  pretenfions  of  diftlngulfhed 
merit. 

The  great  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Lucius,  on  their  return  from 
Afia,  encountered  a  profecution,  unworthily  fupported  by  a  popular 
clamour  ;  which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  formal  charge  of  fe- 
creting  part  of  the  treafure  received  from  Antiochus.  It  is  likely, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Publius  Scipio  difdained  to  anfwer  this 
charge,  that  he  carried  his  perfonal  fpirit  too  high  for  democratical 
government,  which  can  allow  no  private  merit  to  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  rights  of  the  people  to  fovereignty,  and  of  individuals 
to  equal  attention  in  the  State.  At  his  firft  citation  on  the  libel  which 
was  brought  againfl:  him,  feeming  not  to  hear  the  perfon  who  accufed 
him,  he  reminded  the  people,  that  this  was  the  anniverfary  of 
that  day  on  which  they  had  gained  the  victory  at  Zama ;  and  de- 
fired  that  they  would  follow  him  to  the  temples,  in  which  he  was 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  that  important  event.  He  was 
followed  accordingly  by  the  whole  multitude,  and  the  accufer 
for  that  time  was  deferted.  At  his  fecond  citation,  he  called  for 
the  paper  of  accounts,  on  which  he  had  entered  all  the  fums  he 
had  received  in  Afia  ;  and,  while  the  people  expected,  that  he  was 
to  fatisfy  them  by  a  ftate  of  particulars,  he  tore  the  fcroll  in  their 
prefence  ;  and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  retired, 
without  deigning  to  give  any  anfwer,  and  went  as  an  exile  into  a 
country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  fame  year  likewife  terminated  the  life  of  his  antagonifl  Han- 
nibal. This  great  man,  himfelf  a  fufficient  objedl  of  jealoufy  to 
nations,  was,  by  an  article  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus,. 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ;  and  had,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  danger,  retired  into  Crete.  From  thence  he  took  refuge 
with  Prufias,  king  of  Bythinia,  where  the  enmity  of  Rome  ftill  pur- 
fued  him,  and  where  an  embafly  was  fent  to  demand  that  he  fliould 
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be  delivered  up.  As  foon  as  he  knew  that  this  demand  was  adlually 
made,  and  that  the  avenues  to  his  dwelling  were  fecured  in  order  to 
feize  him,  he  took  poifon,  and  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  part  which  was 
taken  by  Philip  in  the  late  war  with  Antiochus,  that  they  rekafed 
his  fon  Demetrius,  then  at  Rome,  an  hoftage  for  payment  of  the 
father's  tribute,  of  which  they  like  wife  remitted  a  part.  They  even 
connived  at  his  recovering  fome  of  his  former  poffeflions,  and  made 
no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  which  he  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  eftablifliment  prefcribed  by  the  laft  treaty.  They  conti- 
nued in  this  diipofition  during  four  years  after  the  late  peace  with 
the  king  of  Syria  ;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  improvement  of'  its  revenue,  and  the  increafe  of 
its  people,  in  a  great  meafure  to  recover  its  former  ftrength. 

Thefe  circumftances  of  profperity,  iiowever,  did  not  fail  to  excite 
apprehenfion  in  the  minds  of  all  thofe  who,  holding  independent 
polTeffions  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  expofed  to  be  the  firft  vidlims 
of  this  reviving  power  ;  and  reprefentatlons,  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  Romans  on  this  fiibjeft,  were  accordingly  made  at  Rome,, 
-from  Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  from  all  the  petty  princes 
and  fmall  corhmunities  on  the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

On  receiving  thefe  admonitions,  the  Senate,  in  their  ufual  form, 
fent  to  the  country  from  whence  they  were  alarmed  a  feledl  number  of 
their  members  to  make  inquiiy  into  the  real  ftate  of  aifairs.  Before  a 
tribunal  thus  conftituted,  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as 
a  private  party,  firft  at  Tempe,  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  the  Theflalians, 
and  afterwards  at  Thefllilonica,  to  anfwer  that  of  Eumenes.  After  a 
difcuffion,  fufficiently  humbling  to  a  fovereign,  he  received  fentence, 
by  which  he  was  re  ]uired  to  evacuate  all  the  places  he  had  occupied 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  his  kingdom.  Tliis  fentence  he  received 
with  indignation  and  refcntment,  which  were  too  unguardedly  ex- 
2  prefied. 
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prefled,  and  which  rendered  him  from  thenceforward  an  obieit  of    C  H  a  P. 

VII. 

continual  attention  and  of  jealoufy  to  the  Romans.  i ^ » 

A  fecond  commiffion  was  granted  to  fee  the  fentence  of  the  firfl 
put  in  execution  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  became  pubhcly  known,  that 
the  Romans  were  willing  to  receive  complaints  againft  Philip,  and 
were  difpofed  to  prote£l  every  perfon  who  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
ambaffadors  from  the  princes  of  Afia,  and  perfons  of  every  con- 
dition, from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  from  all  the  diflrids  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  reforted  to  Rome  with  complaints 
againft  the  king,  fome  of  a  private,  and  others  of  a  public  nature. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  ftrangers,  and  the  Senate  was  occupied, 
from  morning  to  night,  in  hearing  the  reprefentations  that  M^ere  made 
by  their  allies  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  ufurpations  and  opprellions  they 
had  fuffered. 

Philip,  to  divert  the  ftorm,  had  fent  his  younger  fon,  Demetrius, 
to  anfwer  the  feveral  charges  which  were  expe£led  to  be  brought  againft 
him  ;  and,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  refolution  of  the  Senate  to  accom- 
modate matters  on  an  amicable  footing.  This  refolution  was  grounded 
on  pretence  of  the  favour-  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Demetrius, 
who  had  long  refided  as  an  hoftage  in  their  city.  "  The  king  will 
"  pleafe  to  know,"  they  faid,  "  that  he  has  done  one  thing  ex- 
"  tremely  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  in  trufting  his  caufe  to  an  ad- 
"  vocate  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  their  efteem  and  reo^ard  \" 

o 

This  language  of  the  Roman  Senate  refpefting  Demetrius,  to- 
gether with  dangerous  fuggeftions  from  fome  of  his  own  confidents, 
probably  infpired  the  young  man  with  thoughts,  or  rendered  him 
fufpedted  of  defigns,  injurious  to  the  rights  of  Perfeus,  his  elder 
brother.  This  prince  took  the  alarm,  and  never  ceafed  to  excite  the 
fufpicions  already  formed  in  the  breaft  of  the  father,  until  he  pre- 

^  Polyb.   Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  46.     Liv.  lilj^xxxix.  46—47. 
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BOOK    vailed  In  fecurlng  his  own  fucceflion  by  the  death  of  his  younger 
brother  *. 

PhiUp,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one  fon  to  gratify  the 
jealoufy  of  the  other,  hved  about  three  years  after  this  adion,  fuf- 
fering  part  of  the  punilliment  that  was  due  to  him  on  that  account, 
in  the  moft  gloomy  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  his  furviving  fon, 
and  died  in  great  folicitude  for  the  fate  of  his  kingdom. 

Perfeus,  neverthelefs,  in  afcending  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  gave 
hopes  of  a  better  and  happier  reign  than  that  of  his  predeceflbr. 
He  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the  Romans  ;  and,  during  a 
few  years  after  his  accefhon,  appeared  to  have  no  caufe  of  difquietude 
from  this  people.  Although  he  had  adopted  the  meafures  of  his 
father,  and  endeavoured,  by  attention  to  his  revenue,  his  army,  and 
magazines;  and  by  forming  alliances  with  fome  of  the  warlike  Thra- 
cian  hordes  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture 
of  defence,  and  in  condition  to  affert  its  independence  ;  yet  he  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  lefs  jealoufy  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours. 
The  progrefs  which  he  made  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  ;  until,  at  laft  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  which  he  carried  on  with  the  republic  of  Carthage,  they 
thought  proper  to  fend  a  deputation  into  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
obferve  his  motions. 

By  the  deputies  employed  In  this  fervice,  the  Romans  obtained 
intelligence,  that  Perfeus  had  made  advances  to  the  Ach;Eans  as  well 
as  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  other  ftates  ;  and  was  likely  to  form  a 
powerful  party  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  councils  feemed 
to  have  taken  a  refolution  to  remove  this  fubjeifl  of  jealoufy,  and 
to  fupprefs  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  They  renewed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  ftate  of  parties  in  Greece,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile 

*  Liv.  lib.  xl.  c.  24j 
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all  the  differences  that  might  incline  any  of  thofe  republics  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  execution  of  their  defign.  They  encouraged  the  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  afterwards  appears  to  have  repented  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  that  matter,  to  ftate  his  complaints.  They  brought 
him  to  Rome  in  perfon,  and  cited  him  before  the  Senate  to  give  a 
complete  detail  of  the  circumftances  that  were  alarming  in  the  policy 
of  Perfeus.  Eumenes,  having  been  thus  brought  forward  as  a  formal 
accufer,  and  being  to  return  through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his 
devotions  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  affaulted  and  wounded  by  a 
party  who  meant  to  affaffmate  him  ;  and  this  defign,  with  fome  other 
ails  of  violence,  being  imputed  to  Perfeus,  ferved  as  a  pretence  for 
the  v/ar  which  followed. 

The  Roman  Senate  had  already  granted  two  feparate  coram iflions, 
the  one  of  a  deputation  to  vifit  Macedonia,  and  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions of  Perfeus ;  the  other  of  an  embaffy  into  Egypt,  to  confirm 
their  alliance  with  Ptolomy.  On  hearing  of  the  attempt  that  had 
been  made  to  affaffmate  Eumenes,  they  directed  one  of  the  Prsetors, 
Caius  Sicinius,  with  a  proper  force  to  pafs  into  Epirus  ;  and,  in  order 
to  fecure  their  accefs  into  that  country,  to  take  poffeffion  of  Apol- 
lonia,  and  other  towns  on  the  coaft.  But  a  mifunderftanding  then 
fubfifting  between  the  Confuls,  and  other  principal  men  of  the  Senate, 
caufed  fome-obftru£tion  in  the  farther  immediate  profecution  of  the  war. 

Perfeus  however,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Roman  force  in 
his  neighbourhood,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome  with  expoftulations 
on  the  fubjedt,  and  vv'ith  offers,  by  every  reafonable  conceffion  that 
the  Senate  or  the  People  could  require,  to  avert  the  ftorm  which 
threatened  him.  But  the  Romans,  affefting  refentment  of  the  in- 
juries they  pretended  to  have  received,  ordered  his  ambaffadors,  with- 
out delay,  to  depart  from  Italy  ;  and  gave  intimation,  that,  if  for 
the  future  he  fliould  have  any  thing  to  offer,  he  might  have  recourfe 
to  the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in  Epirus. 

E  e  2  The 
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BOOK        The  interview,  which  Perfeus  foon  after  had  with  the  Roman 

v.^ /- — '    commiffioners,  terminated  with  the  ftrongeft  figns  of  hoftiUty  on  both 

fides  '.  The  king,  however,  having  taken  minutes  of  what  pafled  at 
their  conference,  fent  copies  to  all  the  neighbouring  Hates,  in  order 
to  exculpate  himfelf  from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war  ;  and  as 
the  event  afterwards  fhowed  how  much  it  was  the  intereft  of  every 
ftate  to  fupport  him,  he  being  the  only  power  that  could  give  them  any 
protection  againft  the  Romans  ;  fo  numbers,  already  moved  by  this 
apprehenfion,  were  inclined  to  favour  his  caufe.  The  Rhodians, 
then  a  formidable  naval  power,  though  reftrained  by  fear  from  an 
open  breach  with  the  Romans,  yet  gave  fufficicnt  evidence  of  this 
difpofition.  Eumenes  likewife,  though  a  principal  inflrument  in 
fomenting  the  prefent  quarrel,  foon  became  averfe  to  its  confe- 
quences.  The  Beotians  and  Epirots,  as  Vv^ell  as  the  Illyrians,  openly 
declared  for  the  king  of  Macedonia  *. 

Thefe  circumflances  were  ftated  at  Rome  as  additional  grounds 
of  complaint  againft  the  king;  and  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
part  he  had  adled,  were  confidered  as  attempts  to  form  a  hoftile  con- 
federacy' againft  the  republic. 

Additional  fleets  and  armies  were  accordingly  aflembled,  and  di- 
rected tovv'ards  E'fSirus  ;  and  a  declaration  of  war  was  iiTued  in  the 
form  of  an  adl  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty-five  years,  borne  a 
principal  part  among  the  nations  that  furrounded  the  Mediterranean 
fea.  The  afcendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wars  or  treaties,  had 
made  them  common  objeds  of  fear  or  refpe£t  to  all  the  contiguous 
powers  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  x^frica.  The  Macedonians,  however, 
as  the  lateft  conquerors  of  the  world,  ftill  retained  a  very  high  re- 
putation for  military  fkill  and  valour.     The  events  of  the  late  war 

'  I,iv.  lib.  Ixii.  c.  25.  *  Polyb.  Excerpts  Legationes,  c.  64—67. 
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rather  furprized  mankind,  than  convinced  them  of  any  decided  fu-    chap. 

periority  on  the  part   of  the  Roman  arms.     The  novelty  of  a  new    < -y— .^ 

€nemy,  the  miftakes  or  mifconduft  of  the  late  king,  might  have  ac- 
counted for  his  ill  fuccefs.  The  kingdom  had  now  been  above  twenty 
years  exempted  from  any  fignal  calamity,  had  re-eftablifhed  its 
armies,  and  ruled  its  magazines  and  its  coffers.  The  military  efta- 
blifhment  amounted  to  forty  thouiand  men  ;  the  greater  part  formed 
and  difciplined  upon  the  plan  of  the  phalanx,  and  fupported  with 
numerous  troops  of  irregulars  from  the  warlike  cantons  of  Thrace. 
The  king  himfelf,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  fenfible  that  the  ftorm 
could  not  be  diverted,  afTeded  rather  to  denre  than  to  decline  the 
eonteft  ;  and,  under  all  thefe  circumftances,  nations  feemingly  leaft 
interefted  in  the  confequences  -were  intent  on  the  fcene  that  was  about 
to  be  opened  before  them. 

Eumenes,  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  inveterate  animofity  to  Pei'- 
feus,  and  by  recent  provocations,  prepared  to  fulfil  his  profeffions 
in  behalf  of  the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the   king  of  Cappadocia,  equally  inclined  by  policy 
to  wifli  for  a  counterpoife  to  the  Macedonian  power,  but  having  re- 
cently formed  an  alliance  by  marriage   with  the  family  of  Perfeus,, 
determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

PtolomyPhilomater,who  then  filled  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  a  minor. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  his  brother  Seleucus,, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been  fome  time  an  hoftage  at  Rome, 
affefted  in  his  own  court  the  manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue ;  but  was 
chiefly  intent  on  his  pretenfions  to  Cselefyria,  which  he  hoped  to  make 
good  under  favour  of  the  approaching  conjundlure  fonned  by  the  mi- 
nority of  Ptolomy,  and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Greece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  kmg  of  Numidia,  while  they  feverally 
preferred  their  complaints  againft  each  other  before  the  Roman  Se- 
nate, vied  likev\rife  in  their  profefTions  of  zeal  for  the  Roman  re- 
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BOOK  public,  and  in  their  offers  of  fupply  of  men,  horfes,  provifions,  or 
fliips. 

Gentlus,  the  king  of  Illyricum,  had  incurred  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  remained  undetermined  what  part  he  fhould  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  for  Perfeus.  The  people 
of  Greece,  in  their  feveral  republics,  were  divided  among  themfelves. 
The  popular  parties  in  general,  being  defirous  to  exchange  the  go- 
vernment of  their  own  ariftocracies  for  that  of  a  monarchy,  favoured 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  The  leading  men  were  either  inclined  to 
the  Romans,  or  wifhed  to  balance  the,  rival  powers,  fo  as  to  have, 
in  the  protedion  of  the  o.ne,  fome  fecurity  againft  the  ufurpations  of 
the  other'. 

The  Romans  had  commited  an  error  by  fending  a  fmall  force  into 
Epirus,  which  the  king  of  Macedonia  might  have  cut  off  before  it 
could  be  properly  fupported  from  Italy  ;  but  their  commiffioners, 
then  in  that  country,  had  the  addrefs  to  amufe  the  king  with  a  ne- 
gociation,  and  to  divert  him,  during  the  firfl:  year  of  the  war,  from 
any  attempt  on  Apollonia,  or  on  any  other  ftation  then  in  poffeffion 
of  the  Roman  troops. 

In  the  following  fummer,  about  feven  years  after  the  acceffion  of 
Perfeus  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  the  war  in  that  kingdom  being 
committed  to  the  Conful  Licinius,  this  genei"al  followed  the  army 
w4iich  had  been  tranfported  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus  ;  and  while  the 
Roman  fleet,  with  their  allies,  affembled  in  the  ftraits  of  Euboea, 
the  armies  on  both  fides  began  their  operations.  The  Macedonians 
encamped  at  Sycurium  on  the  declivity  of  mount  Offa.  The  Roman 
Conful  penetrated  into  Theffaly;  and,  having  paffed  the  river  Penasus, 
took  poft  at  Scea,  twelve  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Attains,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  with  four 

^  Liv.  lib.  xlii,  c.  29 — 30. 
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thoufand  men,  and  by  fmaller  bodies  colledted  from  different  flates  of    C  H^A  p. 
Greece. 

Perfeus  endeavoured  to  lay  wafte  the  kingdom  of  Pherre,  from 
which  the  Romans  drew  the  greateft  part  of  their  fubfiftence  ;  and 
an  adlion  enfued,  in  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  light  infantry  of 
both  armies  being  engaged,  the  Romans  v/ere  defeated  ;  and  the 
Conful,  no  longer  able  to  fupport  his  foraging  parties  on  that  fide  of 
the  Penaeus  againft  a  fuperior  enemy,  decamped  in  the  night,  and 
repaired  the  river. 

Although  this  vi(5iory  had  a  tendency  to  raife  the  hopes  of  the 
king,  it  was  by  him  wifely  confidered  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew 
the  overtures  of  peace ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  negociation,  it 
was  refolved,  that  the  conditions  which,  under  the  misfortune  of 
repeated  defeats,  had  been  offered  by  his  father,  fhould  be  made  the 
preliminaries  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

It  appeared  to  the  king,  and  to  thofe  with  whom  he  confulted, 
that,  in  the  fequel  of  a  vidlory,  this  would  appear  an  adl  of  mode- 
ration, not  of  fear  ;  that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dreaded  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  decided  fuperiority  on  either  fide,  would  favour  the 
perfon  who  fhould  propofe  to  have  peace  re-eftablifhed  on  moderate 
terms  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  being  induced  to  terminate  the  war 
under  the  effedls  of  a  defeat,  would  from  thenceforward  refpedt  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  and  be  cautious  how  they  difturbed  its  tran- 
quillity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  perceived,  and  wifely 
laid  hold  of  by  the  councils  of  Perfeus,  it  by  no  means  efcaped 
the  Roman  council  of  war,  which  was  aflembled  to  receive  the 
propofals  of  the  king. 

The  Romans,  whether  from  national  fpirit  or  policy,  at  all 
times  declined  entering  on  negotiations  or  treaties  in  confequence 
of  defeats.     They  fpurned  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy,  v»'hik 

3  .  they 
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BOOK    they  received  thofe  of  the  vanquifhed  with  condefcenfion  and  mild- 

«— -V '    nefs.       They    accordingly,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  treated  the  concef- 

fions   of  Perfeus  with  difdain,  haughtily  anfwering,   that    he  muft 
fubniit  at  difcretion  '. 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Perfeus  with  extreme  fur- 
prize.  But  it  produced  ftill  farther  concelTions  ;  and  inftead  of  re- 
fcntment  from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  meflage  with  an  offer 
to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  by  his  father'. 

The  remainder  of  the  fummer  having  palled  in  the  operations  of 
foraging  parties,  without  any  confiderable  adlion,  the  Romans  re- 
tired for  the  winter  into  Eeotia.  On  this  coaft  the  fleet,  having 
met  with  no  enemy  at  fea,  had  made  repeated  defcents  to  dlflrefs  the 
inhabitants  who  had  declared  for  the  king.  The  Conful  took  poffef- 
fion  of  his  quarters,  without  any  refiftance,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  in  this,  with  the  progrefs  that  was  made  by  the 
army  employed  on  the  fide  of  Illyricum  in  detaching  that  nation 
from  Perfeus,  confifted  the  fervice  of  the  firft  campaign. 

Licinius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  ufual  term,  was  relieved  by  his  fuc- 
celTor  in  office,  A.  Hoftilius  Marcius.  This  commander,  being  defeated 
and  baffled  in  fome  attempts  he  made  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  appears  to  have  made  a  campaign  ftill  lefs  fortunate  than 
that  of  his  predeceflbr  ;  and  the  Senate,  at  the  end  of  the  fummer, 
having  ordered  him  home  to  prefide  at  the  annual  elediions,  fent  a  de- 
putation to  vifit  the  army,  and  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  their 
mifcarriages,  and  the  flownefs  of  their  progrefs. 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced  difappointments  in 
the  beginning  of  other  wars,  particularly  in  their  firft  encounters  with 
Pyrrhus  and  with  Hannibal  ;  and  had  reafon  to  expedl  a  fimilar  effedl 
in  the  opening  of  the  prefent  war,  appear  to  have  been  greatly  mortified 

*  In  adverfis  vultum  fecunda:  fortunae  gerere,  moderari  animos  in  fecundis.  LIv.  lib.  xlii. 
c.  62.  *  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  69. 

and 
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and  furprized  at  this  unpromifing  afpedl  of  their  enterprize.  They 
were  engaged  with  an  enemy  renowned  for  difcipline,  wlio  had 
made  war  a  trade,  and  the  ufe  of  arms  a  profelTion ;  while  they 
themfelves,  it  appears,  for  a  confiderable  period  after  the  prefent 
war,  even  during  the  moft  rapid  progrefs  of  their  arms,  had  no 
mihtary  eftabhfhment  befides  that  of  tl^eir  civil  and  pohtical  con- 
ftitution,  no  foldiers  befides  their  citizens,  and  no  ofhcers  but  the 
ordinary  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  eftabliiliment  had  its  advantages'",  it  may  have  appeared,  on 
particular  occafions,  likewife  to  have  had  its  defedls.  The  citizen 
may  have  been  too  much  a  mafter  in  his  civil  capacity  to  fubjedb  him- 
felf  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a  foldicr  ;  and  too  abfohite  in  his  capa- 
city of  military  officer  to  bear  with  the  controul  of  political  regula- 
tions. As  the  obligation  to  ferve  in  the  legions  was  general  and 
without  exception,  many  a  citizen,  at  leafl:  in  the  cafe  of  any  diftant 
or  unpromifnig  fervice,  would  endeavour  to  fhun  his  duty.  And 
the  officer  would  not  always  dare  to  enforce  difligreeable  duty  on  thofe 
by  whom  he  himfelf  was  ele£ted,  or  on  whom  he  in  part  depended 
for  farther  advancement. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  tlie  legions  were  augmented  from 
five  thoufand  two  hundred  foot  and  two  hundred  horfe,  to  fix  thou- 
fand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  "  ;  and  probably,  to  raife  the 
authority  of  the  Conful  more  effedlually  into  that  of  a  commander 
in  chief,  he  was  comraiffioned  to  name  the  Tribunes,  as  well  as  the 
Centurions  of  the  army,  that  were  to  ferve  under  his  orders :  but, 
upon  a  complaint  that  this  extenfion  of  the  Conful's  powers  did 
not,  by  enforcing  the  difcipline  of  the  army,  ferve  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  made,  the  People  refumed  their  right  of  eledion  in 

'"  Vid.  B.  i.  c.  3.  "  Liv.  lib.  xliii.  c.  12. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  the 
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B  O  O  K  the  appointment  even  of  iuierior  officers.  The  deputies,  now  fent 
into  Macedonia  by  the  Senate  reported,  that  the  legions  employed  in 
that  country  were  extremely  incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  lower 
officers  and  private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  their 
leaders,  fuffered  to  abfent  them-felves  from  their  colours  ".  This 
abufe  we  may  apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  fervice  that  v\'as  to 
be  performed  by  citizens  who  had  the  choice  of  their  own  commanders. 
And  from  fpeculative  ideas  on  the  fubjedl,  if  we  were  not  bound  to 
be  governed  by  experience  as  the  preferable  tutor,  we  fhould  be  apt 
to  rejedl:,  as  an  improper  mode  of  forming  armies,  that  eftablifli- 
ment  by  which  the  Romans  conquered  the  world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defedl  of  fubordination  in  the  be- 
ginning of  every  war,  but  that  of  fkill,  likewife,  in  the  ufe  of  their 
peculiar  weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great  difparity  be- 
tween raw  and  veteran  troops. 

The  ufe  of  the  buckler  and  fword  required  great  fkill,  agility, 
and  mufcular  ftrength  ;  all  of  them  the  effedl  of  exercife  and  of  con- 
tinued practice. 

The  experience  of  the  foldier  who  furvived  many  adtions  tended 
to  confirm  his  courage,  becaufe  his  efcape  was  in  a  great  meafure 
the  effedt  of  his  fkill,  or  of  his  ftrength  ;  and  upon  a  return  of  fimi- 
lar  dangers,  gave  him  confidence  in  himfelf. 

In  battles  the  ftrong  and  the  fkilful  efcaped,  the  weak  and  the 
awkward  were  likely  to  perilh  ;  and  every  adlion  not  only  exercifed 
the  arms  of  thofe  that  furvived,  but  made  a  feledtion  of  the  vigour- 
ous  and  fkilful  to  be  referved  for  future  occafions. 

Hence  probably,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much  more  than  in  thofe  of 
modern  Europe,  the  pra£lifed  foldier  had  a  great  fuperiority  over  the 
novice  ;'  and  citizens,  when  brought  into  the  field  by  rotation,  had 
much  to  learn  in  the  courfe  of  every  campaign. 

'*  Liv,  lib.  xliii.  c.  ii.. 

In 
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In  the  prefent  conteft,  the  checks  of  the  firft  and  the  fecond  year  C  HA  P. 
of  the  war,  though  extremely  mortifying  to  the  Romans,  were  received 
without  any  figns  of  irrefolutlon,  or  change  of  their  purpofe.  In 
the  third  year  after  hoftilities  commenced,  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Macedonia  devolved  on  Q^Marcius  Philippus,  who,  being  chofen 
one  of  the  Confuls,  drew  his  province  as  ufual  by  lot.  This  officer 
had  been  employed  in  one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were  fent  into 
Greece ;  had  fliown  his  ability  in  the  courfe  of  negociations  which 
preceded  the  war ;  and  now,  by  his  conduct  as  a  general,  broke 
through  the  line  with  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  fecure  the 
pafles  of  the  mountains,  and  to  cover  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom. 
But,  when  he  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himfelf 
at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  for  want  of  proper  fupplies  of  pro- 
vifions  on  that  fide  of  the  mountains,  unable  to  purfue  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained.  Here,  therefore,  he  ftaid  only  to  deliver  his 
army  to  Emilius  PauUus,  who  had  been  named  to  fucceed  him.  This 
was  the  fon  of  that  Paullus,  who,  being  one  of  the  Confuls  who 
commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Cannse,  threw  away  his  life  rather 
than  furvive  that  defeat.  The  fon  was  now  turned  of  fixty '' ;  and 
by  the  length  of  his  fervice,  and  the  variety  of  his  experience  in  Li- 
o-uria  and  Spain,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chances  of  war. 

Emilius  Paullus,  upon  his  eledion,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
liable  to  anfwer  for  the  faults  of  his  predecefTors,  moved,  that  de- 
puties fhould  be  fent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the  army,  and  to 
make  a  report  of  its  ftate  before  he  entered  upon  the  command.  His 
fpeech  to  the  People,  when  about  to  depart  for  his  province,  carries 
a  ftriking  allufion  to  the  petulant  freedom  with  which,  it  feems,  un- 
fuccefsful  commanders  were  cenfured,  or  traduced  in  the  popular  con- 
verfations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  defiance  with  which  he  propofed  to 

"  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Emil.  p.  157. 

F  f  2  filence 
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filence  the  blame  that  might  afterwards  be  caft  on  hunfelf.  "  Let 
"  fuch  as  thhik  themfelves  quahfied  to  advife  the  general,"  he  laid, 
"  now  accompany  me  into  Macedonia.  They  fhall  have  a  paflage 
"  on  board  my  fliip  ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to  a  place  in  my 
"  tent  and  at  my  table  ;  but  if  they  now  decline  this  offer,  let  them 
"  not  afterwards  pretend  to  judge  of  what  they  neither  fee  nor  un- 
"  derftand.  Nor  let  them  fet  up  their  own  opinion  againft  that  of 
"  a  fellow-citizen,  who  is  ferving  the  public  to  the  utmofl  of  his 
"  ability,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  of  his  honours." 

Emilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found  the  king  entrenched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Enipseus,  with  his  right  and  left  covered  by 
mountains,  on  which  all  the  pafles  were  fecured.  After  fome  delay, 
during  which  he  was  employed  in  obferving  the  enemy's  difpofition, 
or  in  improving  the  dlfcipline  of  his  own  army,  he  fent  a  detach- 
ment to  difpolTefs  the  Macedonians  of  one  of  the  ftations  which  they 
occupied  on  the  heights,  with  orders  to  the  officer  who  commanded 
in  this  fervice,  that,  if  he  fucceeded  in  it,  he  fhould  fall  down  on 
the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  he  himfelf,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  a  feint  to  attack  them  in  front. 

The  poft  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perfeus  rehnquifhed  his  pre- 
fent  difpofition,  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aliacmon.  Here  it  became  neceffary  for  him  either  to  hazard  a 
battle,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country  behind  him,  to 
ieparate  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  firft,^  and  made  choice  of  a  plain  that  was  fit  ta 
receive  the  phalanx,  and  was  fkirted  with  hills,  on  which  his  light 
troops  could  aft  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Roman  Conful  continued  to  prefs  upon  him,  and 
was  inclined  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  deciding  the  war.  Both 
armies,  as  by  appointment,  prelented  themfelves  on  the  plain  in 
•®rder  of  battle,  and  Emilius  Paullus  feemed  eager  to  engage ;  but,  as 
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he  himfelf  ufed  to  confefs,  having  never  beheld  an  appearance  fo  ^  H^A  P. 
formidable  as  when  the  Macedonians  levelled  their  fpears,  he  thought  » — -v- — r 
proper  to  halt  '■".  Though  much  difconcerted,  he  endeavoured  to 
preferve  his  countenance,  would  not  recede  from  his  ground  ;  and 
that  he  might  encamp  his  army  where  they  now  flood,  ordered  the 
firft  line  to  remain  under  arms,  and  ready  to  attack  the  enemy, 
while  thofe  who  were  behind  them  began  to  intrench  ;  having  in 
this  manner  caft  up  a  breaft-work  of  confiderable  llrength,  he  re- 
tired behind  it,  and  under  that  cover  completed  the  fortifications  of 
a  camp  in  the  ufu^l  form. 

In  this  pofition  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  draw  on  an  engage- 
ment, when  the  enemy  Ihould  be  lefs  prepared  to  receive  him,  or  not 
have  time  to  avail  themfelvesfo  much  of  that  formidable  order  which 
conftituted  the  ftrength  of  the  phalanx. 

This  occafion  foon  afterwards  feemed  to  be  offered  by  a  fkirmifh 
which  happened  in  the  fields  between  the  two  armies.  A  horfe, 
having  broke  loofe  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled,  towards 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  followed  by  the  foldiers  from  whom 
he  efcaped,  and  met  by  their  enemy  from  the  oppofite  camp.  Thefe 
parties  engaged,  and  each  being  joined  by  numbers  from  their  re- 
fpedtive  armies,  brought  on  at  lafl  a  general  adion.  The  ground 
was  favourable  to  the  phalanx  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  though  haftily 
formed,  fiill  pofleffed  againfl  the  Romans  the  advantage  of  their 
weapons,  and  of  their  formidable  order.  They  filled  up  the  plain  inr 
front,  and  could  not  be  flanked.  They  had  only  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  had  no  occafion  to  difcompofe  their  ranks,  in  time  of  the. 
adion,  by  any  change  of  pofition.  They  accordingly  withflood  with' 
eafe  the  firft  fhock  of  the  Roman  legions ;  but  were  broken  and  dif— 
jointed  ia  the  fequel  by  the  feemingly  irregular  attacks  which  were 

^  Eolyb.  Fragment,  vol.  iii.  p.  243 . 

made. 
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BOOK    made  at  intervals  by  the  manipules,  or  the  feparate  divifions  of  the 

« u '    Roman  foot.     The  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were  attacked,  whether 

they  were  preffed  in,  or  came  forward  to  prefs  on  their  enemy,  could 
not  keep  in  an  exadl  line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  attacked. 
Openings  were  made,  at  which  the  Roman  foldier,  with  his  buckler 
and  fhort  fword,  could  eafily  enter.  Emilius,  obferving  this  advan- 
tage, directed  his  attack  on  thofe  places  at  which  the  front  of  the 
phalanx  was  broken  ;  and  the  legionary  foldier,  having  got  within 
the  point  of  his  antagonift's  fpear,  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  in  this  pofition  made  a  havock  which  foon  threw  the  whole 
into  diforder  and  general  route  ". 

Twenty  thoufand  of  the  Macedonians  were  killed  in  the  field,  five 
thoufand  were  made  prifoners  in  their  flight ;  and  fix  thoufand  that 
iliut  themielves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna  were  obliged  to  furrender 
at  difcretion  '^ 

After  this  defeat,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with  a  few  attendants, 
fled  to  Fella,  where,  having  taken  up  his  children  and  the  remains 
of  his  treafure,  amounting  to  ten  thoufand  talents,  or  about  tv^'O 
millions  of  pounds  fterling  '\  he  continued  his  flight  to  Amphipolis, 
and  from  thence  to  Samothracia,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  famous 
fandiuary  of  that  ifland. 

Emilius  pufhed  on  to  Amphipolis,  receiving  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the 
towns  and  diftridts  as  he  pafled.  The  Prsetor,  Odavius,  then  com- 
manding the  Roman  fleet,  befet  the  ifland  of  Samothracia  with  his 
fhips ;  and,  without  violating  the  fan<Suary,  took  meafures  that  ef- 
feftually  prevented  the  king's  efcape. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  with  forae  of  his  children,  delivered 
themfelves  up  to  the  Praetor,  and  were  condudted  to  the  camp  of 
Emilius.     The  king  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  would  have 

'5  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Emil.  p.  173.  "  Juftin.  lib  xxxiii.  c.  i. 

"  Liv.  lib.  xliv.  c.  42, 

3  embraced 
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embraced  the*  vidlor's  knees,  when  the  Roman  general,  with  a  conde-    chap. 

fcenfion  that  is  extolled  by  ancient  hiftorians,  gave  him  his  hand,  and 

raifed  him  from  the  ground,  but  reproached  him  as  the  aggreflbr  ia 

the  late  conteft  with  the  Romans ;  and  with  a  leffon  of  morality,  which 

tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  bid  the  young  men 

who  were  prefent  look  on  this  objedt  as  an  example  of  the  inftability 

of  fortune,  and  of  the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs. 

While  the  v/arin  Macedonia  was  coming  to  this  iffue,  that  In  II- 
lyricura  had  a  like  termination,  and  ended  about  the  fame  time  in 
the  captivity  of  the  king. 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about  the  fame  time,  and 
filled  the  temples,  as  ufual,  v/ith  multitudes  who  crowded  to  per- 
form the  public  rites  of  thankfgiving  that  were  ordered  by  the  Se- 
nate. Soon  after  which,  embaffies  arrived  from  all  the  kings  and 
ftates  of  the  then  known  world,  with  addrefles  of  congratulation  on 
fo  great  an  event.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  form  a  plan  for  the 
fettlenient  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  refolved  to  extinguifh  the  monarchy,  to  divide  its  territory 
into  four  diftridts,  and  in  each  to  eftablifh  a  republican  goveriunent, 
adminiftered  by  councils  and  maglftrates  chofen  by  the  People.  This, 
among  the  Greeks,  could  bear  the  interpretation  of  bellowing  abfo- 
folute  liberty.  Ten  commiffloners  were  named  to  carry  this  plan 
into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  were  appointed  for  a  fimiiar 
purpofe  in  Illyricum.  Emilius  was  continued  in  his  command,  "and 
the  army  ordered  to  remain  in  Macedonia  until  the  fettlement  of  the 
province  fhould  be  completed. 

The  Commiflioners,  agreeably  to  their  inflructions,  fixed  the  li- 
mits of  the  feveral  diftrids,  and,  probably  to  perpetuate  the  feparation 
of  them,  or  to  prevent  any  dangerous  communication  between  their 
inhabitants,  prohibited  them  to  intermarr)^,  or  to  hold  any  commerce 
in  the  property  of  land,  from  one  divlfion  to  another. 

Tc 
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BOOK  To  fome  other  reftridionG,  which  had  more  a  tendency  to  weaken 
» — «»,« — I  or  to  difmember  this  once  powerful  monarchy,  than  to  confer  free- 
dom on  the  people,  they  joined  an  adt  of  favour,  in  confiderably 
diminifhing  their  former  burdens,  reducing  their  tribute  to  one  half 
of  wh;it  theyhad  ufually  paid  to  their  own  kings;  and,  to  facilitate  or 
to  fecure  the  reception  of  the  republican  form  which  was  devifed  for 
them,  they  ordered  all  the  ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retainers  of  the 
late  court,  as  being  irreconcileable  with  the  equality  of  citizens  under 
a  republic,  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  and  to  chufe  places  of  re- 
fidence  for  themfelves  in  Italy.  * 

A  like  plan  was  followed  with  refpeft  to  Illyricum,  which  was 
divided  into  three  diflridls ;  and  the  kings  both  of  Macedonia  and  of 
this  country,  with  many  other  captives,  were  condudled  to  Rome  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  their  conquerors. 

Perfeus  is  faid  to  have  lived  as  a  prifoner  at  Alba,  about  four  years 
after  he  had  been  exhibited  in  this  proceffion.  Alexander,  one  of  his 
fons,  had  an  education  calculated  merely  to  procure  him  fubfiftence, 
and  was  afterwards,  as  a  fcribe  or  a  clerk,  employed  in  fome  of  the 
public  offices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  Macedonian  war  was  yet  undecided,  and 
no  confiderable  advantage,  either  of  condud:  or  fortune,  appeared 
on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  they  ftill  prefcrved  the  ufual  arrogance 
of  their  manner,  and  interpofed  with  the  fame  imperious  afcendant 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have  done 
in  confequence  of  the  moft  decifive  vidlory.  It  was  at  this  time 
that,  by  the  celebrated  meffage  of  Popilius  La:nas,  they  put  a  flop  to 
the  conquefts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Egypt.  This  prince,  truft- 
ing  to  the  full  employment  with  which  the  Roman  forces  were  en- 
gaged, had  ventured  to  invade  this  kingdom,  and  was  in  poffeflion 
of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was  occupied 
in  the  fiege  of  this  place  when  Popilius  arrived  and  delivered  him 

an 
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an  order  of  the  Senate  to  defift.  The  khig  made  anfwer,  That  he  C  HA  p. 
would  confider  of  it.  "  Determine  before  you  pafs  this  line,"  faid 
the  Roman,  tracing  a  circle  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
This  people,  however,  had  occafion,  during  the  dependance  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  to  obferve  that  few  of  their  allies  were  willing  to 
fupport  them  in  the  extremes  to  which  they  feemed  to  be  inclined. 
The  Epirots  had  adually  declared  for  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
Rhodians  had  offered  their  mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
threatened  hoftility  againft  either  of  the  parties  who  fhould  refufe  to 
accept  of  it.  Even  Eumenes  was  fufpedled  of  having  entered  into  a 
fecret  concert  with  Perfeus,  although  the  fall  of  that  prince  prevented 
any  open  effeds  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  neverthelefs,  difguifed  their  refentment  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  provocations,  until  their  principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  fubdued ;  after  they  had  accomplifhed  this  end,  they  proceeded 
againft  every  other  party,  with  a  feverity  which  was  then  fuppofed 
to  be  permitted  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  their  fuppofed  offence.  They  gave  orders  to  Emilius,  in 
paffuig  through  Epirus,  to  lay  that  country  under  military  exe- 
cution. Seventy  towns  were  accordingly  deftroyed,  and  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  of  the  people  fold  for  flaves. 

The  Senate  refufed  to  admit  the  ambaffadors  of  Rhodes,  who  came 
to  congratulate  the  Roman  people  on  their  vidory  at  Pydna.  They 
ftripped  thofe  iflanders  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  on  the  continent  by  the  late  treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  ordered 
them  to  difcontinue  fome  duties  levied  from  fhips  in  paffing  through 
their  found,  which  made  a  confiderable  part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming  in  perfon  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
Senate,  they  refolved  to  forbid  the  concourfe  of  kings  to  Rome.  Their 
meaning,  though  expreffed  in  general  terms,  was  evidently  levelled 
at  this  prince ;  and  they  ordered,  that  when  he  fhould  arrive  at  Brun- 

VoL.  I.  G  g  dulium, 
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BOOK  dufium,  their  refolutlon  fhould  be  intimated  to  him,  to  prevent  his 
nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though  in  the  ftyle  of 
allies,  treated  the  Grecian  republics  as  fubjeds. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  affumed  among  nations ; 
while  their  ftatefmen  ftill  retained  much  of  their  primeval  rufticity, 
and  did  not  confider  the  diftindions  of  fortune  and  equipage  as  the 
appui-tenances  of  power  or  of  high  command.  Cato,'  though  a  citizen 
of  the  higheft  rank,  and  vefted  fucceffively'  with  the  dignities  of 
Conful  and  of  Cenfor,  ufed  to  partake  in  the  labour  of  his  owa 
flaves,  and  to  feed  with  them  from  the  fame  difh  at  their  meals  ". 
When  he  commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  hi«  houfehold  was  no  more  than  three  medimni,  or  about 
as  many  bufhels  of  wheat  for  his  family,  and'  half  a  medimnus, 
or  half  a  bufhel  of  barley  for  his  horfes.  In  furveying  his  pro- 
vince he  ufually  travelled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  fmgle  flave  who 
carried  his  baggage  "\ 

Thefe  particulars  are  mentioned  perhaps  as  peculiar  to  Cato  ;  but 
fuch  fmgularities  in  the  manners  of  a  perfon  placed  fo  high  among 
the  people,  carry  fome  general  intimation  of  the  fafliion  of  the: 
times. 

A  fpirlt  of  eqviality  yet  reigned  among  the  members  of  the  com^ 
monwealth,  which  rejedted  the  dlftindions  of  fortune,  and  checked 
the  admiration  of  private  wealth.  In  all  military  donations  the  Centu- 
rion had  no  more  than  double  the  allowance  of  a  private  foldier,  and 
no  military  rank  was  indelible.  The  Conful  and  commander  in  chief 
of  one  year  ferved  not  only  in  the  ranks,  but  even  as  a  Tribune  or 
inferior  officer  in  the  next  ;  and  the  fame  perfon  who  had  difplayed 
the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  ftill  valued  himfelf  on  the 
courage  and  addrefs  of  a  legionary  foldier. 

''  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Catonis,   p.  350,  '^  Ibid.  p.  335  &  338. 

'i  No 
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No  one  was  raifed  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped  from  the  exertion     ^  H  A  P. 


of  mere  perfonal  courage  and  bodily  ftrength.  Perfons  of  the  higheft 
condition  fent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  fingle  combat,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  belonged.  Marcus  Servilius,  a 
perfon  of  confular  rank,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority  with 
which  he  fpoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the  triumph  of  Paulus  Emilias, 
informed  the  People  that  he  himfelf,  full  three  and  twenty  times,  had 
fought  fingly  with  fo  many  champions  of  the  enemy,  and  that  in 
each  of  thefe  encounters  he  had  flain  and  ftripped  his  antagonift.  A 
combat  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  fought  by  the  younger  Sci- 
pio,  Vv'hen  ferving  in  Spain. 

The  fumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  fuited  to  the  idea  of  citizens 
who  were  determined  to  contribute  their  utmoft  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  State  ;  but  to  forego  the  means  of  luxury  or  perfonal  diftindion. 
Roman  ladies  were  reilrained,  except  in  religious  proceffions,  from 
the  ufe  of  carriages  any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  the  diflance 
of  lefs  than  a  mile  from  its  walls  ;,  and  yet  the  fpace  over  which  they 
were  to  preferve  their  communications  extended  to  a  circuit  of  four- 
teen miles,  and  began  to  be  fo  much  crowded  with  buildings  or  cot- 
tages, that,  even  befor*  the  redudion  of  Macedonia,  it  was  become 
necefTary  to  reffrain  private  perfons  from  encroaching  on  the  ftreets, 
fquares,  and  other  fpaces  referved  for  public  conveniency.  In  a 
place  of  this  magnitude,  and  fo  flocked  with  inhabitants,  the  female 
fex  was  alfo  forbid  the  ufe  of  variegated  or  party-coloured  clothes, 
or  of  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their 
perfons.  This  law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of 
Cato,  this  citizen,  when  he  came,  in  the  capacity  of  Cenfor,  to  take 
account  of  the  equipages,  clothes,  and  jewels  of  the  women,  taxed 
each  of  them  tenfold  for  whatever  was  found  in  her  wardrobe  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  denarii,  or  about  fifty 
pounds  ilerling  '^ 

'f  Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  i — 6. 

G  g  a  The 
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B  o  o  K         Theattentionof  the  legiflature  was  carried  into  the  detail  of  entertain- 

*— V '    ments  or  feafts.     In  one  a£t  the  number  of  the  guefts,  and  in  a  fubfe- 

quent  one  the  expence  of  their  meals,  were  limited.  By  the  Lex  Tri- 
bonia,  enadted  about  twenty  years  after  the  redu£tion  of  Macedonia, 
a  citizen  was  allowed,  on  certain  high  feftivals,  to  expend  three  hun- 
dred afles,  or  about  twenty  fhillings  fterling  ;  on  other  feftivals  of  lefs 
note,  one  hundred  affes,  or  about  fix  fhillings  and  eight  pence ;  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  no  more  than  ten  afles,  or  about 
eight  pence  ;  and  was  not  allowed  to  ferve  up  more  than  one  fowl, 
and  this  with  a  provifo  that  it  fhould  not  be  crammed  or  fatted  ^°. 

Superftition  made  a  principal  article  in  the  charader  of  the  people. 
It  fubje£i:ed  them  continually  to  be  occupied  or  alarmed  with  prodi- 
gies and  ominous  appearances,  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  avert 
the  effefls  by  rites  and  expiations,  as  ftrange  and  irrational  as  the  pre- 
fages  on  which  they  had  grounded  their  fears.  Great  part  of  their 
time  was  accordingly  taken  up  with  proceftions  and  public  fhews, 
and  much  of  their  fubftance,  even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
their  herds  "",  was  occafionally  expended  in  facrifices,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  public  vows.  The  firft  officers  of  State,  in  their  func- 
tions of  the  priefthood,  performed  the  part  of  the  cook  and  the 
butcher ;  and,  while  the  Senate  was  deliberating  on  queftlons  of 
great  moment,  e^xamined  the  entrails  of  a  vi£lim,  in  order  to  know 
what  the  gods  had  determined.  "  You  muft  defift,"  faid  the  Conful 
Cornelius,  entering  the  Senate  with  a  countenance  pale  and  marked 
with  aftonifhment ;  "  I  myfelf  have  vifited  the  boiler,  and  the  head 
"  of  the  liver  is  confumed  ".'* 

According  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  thofe  times,  forcery  was  a 
principal  expedient  employed  by  thofe  who  had  fecret  defigns  on  the 
life   of  their    neighbour.     It  was  fuppofed  to  make  a   part    in  the 

'°  Plin.  lib.  X.  c.  50.  "  The  Ver  Sacrum  was  a  general  facrifice  of  all  the  young 

ef  their  herds  for  a  whole  year.  "  Liv.  lib.  xli.  c.  15.. 

ftatutory 
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ftatutory  crime  of  poUbning;  and  the  fame  Imagination  which  ad-    C  HA  P. 
mitted  the  charge  of  forcery  as  credible,  was,  in  particular  inftances, 
when  any  perfon  was  accufed,  eafily  convinced  of  his  guilt ;  info- 
much  that  feme  thoufands  were  at  times  convidted  together  of  this 
imaginary  crime  ''^ 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at  times  fubjed  to  ftrange 
diforders,  or  the  magiftrate  gave  credit  to  wild  and  improbable  re- 
ports. The  ftory  of  the  Bachanals,  dated  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  fixty-fix,  or  about  twenty  years  before  the  conqueft  of 
Macedonia,  may  be  confidered  as  an  inftance  of  one  or  the  other'*. 
A  fociety,  under  the  name  of  Bachanals,  had  been  inftituted,  on  the 
fuggeftion  of  a  Greek  pretender  to  divination.  The  defire  of  being 
admitted  into  this  fociety  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  and  the  fed:  be- 
came extremely  numerous.  As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night, 
they  were  faid  at  certain  hours  to  extinguifh  their  lights,  and  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  every  practice  of  horror,  rape,  inceft,  and  mur- 
der ;  crimes  under  which  no  fed  or  fraternity  could  poffibly  fubfift, 
but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this  credulous  age,  gave 
occafion  to  a  fevere  inquifition,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  perfons  at 
Rome,  and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  fuperftition,  however,  of  thofe  times,    in  fome  of 
its   effeds,  vied  with  genuine  religion ;  and,  by  the  regard   it  in- 
fpired,  more   efpecially  for  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a  prin- 
ciple of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and  in  many  inftances  fuper- 
feded  the  ufe  of  penal  or  compulfory  lav/s. 

When  the  citizen  fwore  that  he  would  obey  the  call  of  the  ma- 
giftrate to  enlift  In  the  legions  ;  when  the  foldier  fwore  that  he  would 
not  defert  his  colours,  difobey  his  commander,  or  fly  from  his  enemy  j 

*'  Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  0.41.  **  Ibid.  c.  8.  &  fequen.  ''  Venificium. 

when 
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BOOK     when  a  citizen,  at  >  the    call   of  the  Cenfor,  reported  on   oath   the 

<- — . '    amount  of  his  efFeds  ;  the  State,  in  all  thofe  inftances,  with  perfed 

confidence  relied  on  the   good  faith  of  her  fubje£ls,  and  was  not 
deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  thefe  obfervations  refer,  that  is,  in  the  fixth 
•century  of  the  Roman  State,  the  firft  dawning  of  literature  began 
to  appear.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  cuftom  prevailed  among 
the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other  rude  nations,  at  their  feafts 
to  fing  or  rehearfe  heroic  ballads  which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or 
thofe  of  their  anceftors ".  This  pradice  had  been  fome  time  dif- 
continued,  and  the  compofitions  themfelves  were  loft.  They  were 
fucceeded  by  pretended  monuments  of  hiftory  equally  fallacious,  the 
orations  which,  having  been  pronounced  at  funerals,  were,  like  titles 
of  honour,  preferved  in  the  archives  of  every  nobl^  houfe,  but  which 
■were  rather  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  families,  than  to  record 
the  truth "'. 

■  The  Romans  owed  the  earlieft  compilations  of  their  hiftory  to 
Greeks  ;  and  in  their  own  firft  attempts  to  relate  their  ftory  employed 
the  language  of  that  people  ".  Nasvius  and  Ennius,  who  Avere  the 
firft  that  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue,  compofed  their  relations  in  verfe. 
Livius  Andronicus,  and  afterwards  Plautus  and  Terence,  tranllated 
the  Greek  fable,  and  exhibited  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  not  the  Rqt- 
man,  but  Grecian  manners.  The  two  laft  are  faid  to  have  been 
perfons  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have  fubfifted  by  turning  a 
baker's  mill,  the  other  to  have  been  a  captive  and  a  flave.  Both  of  them 
had  probably  poflefled  the  Greek  tongue  as  a  vulgar  dialed,  which  was 
yet  fpoken  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  this  circumftance,  became 
acquainted  with  the  elegant  compofitions  of  Philemon  and  Mcnander  ^'. 

'•°  Cic.  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  19.  ^'  The  people  of  Cuma?,  about  this  time, 

*'  Ibid.  p.  394.  applied  for  leave  to  have  their  public  ads, 

*'  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  p.  5.  for  the  time,  exprefled  in  Latin. 

Their 
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Their  comedies  were  adted  in  the  ftreets,  without  any  feats  or  benches    CHAP. 

■'  VII. 


for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But  a  nation  fo  little  fludious  of  *- 
ordinary  conveniencies,  and  contented  to  borrow  their  literary  models 
from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being  mere  imitators,  they  continued  for 
ages  inferior,  were,  however,  in  their  political  and  military  charactei", 
fuperior  to  all  other  nations  whatever  ;  and,  at  this  date,  had  ex-  U.  C.  586. 
tended  a  dominion,  v^iich  originally  confifted  of  a  poor  village  on 
the  Tiber,  to  more  empire  and  territory  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any 
kingdom  or  ftate  of  Europe. 
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TH  E  redu£lIon  of  Macedonia  was  in  many  refpeds  a  remarkable 
xra  in  the  hiflory  of  Rome.    .  Before  this  date  Roman  citi- 
zens had  been  treated  as  fubjedls,  and  permitted  themfelves  to  be  taxed. 
They  were  required  at  every  cenfus  to  make  a  return  of  their  efFed:s 
Vol.  L  H  h  upon 
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BOOK     upon  oath,  and,  befides  other  ftated  or  occafional  contributions  to 
« ^ /    |-]-ie  public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value  of  their  pro- 
perty.    But  upon  this  event  they  afTumed  more  entirely  the  character 
of  fovereigns ;    and,  having  a  treafury  replenifhed  with  the  fpoils  cf 
that  kingdom,  exempted  themfelves  from  their  former  burdens. 

The  accefiion  of  wealth,  faid  to  have  put  them  in  this  condition,  is 
varioufly  reported.  Livy  quotes  Valerius  Antias  as  ftating  it  at  milUes  dii- 
centles^  or  about  a  million  fterling;  VelleiusPaterculus  ftates  it  at  double 
this  fum,  and  Pliny  at  fomewhat  more  '.  But  the  higheft  of  thefe- 
computations  fcarcely  appears  adequate  to  the  efFed;  fuppofed.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  ordinary  income  of  the  treafury,  cohfiftlng  of 
the  fums  fo  frequently  depofitedat  the  triumphs  of  vidorious  leaders, 
the  tributes  received  from  Carthage  and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania, 
,  the  tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition  of  the  revenue 

recently  conftituted  in  Macedonia,  put  the  Romans  at  laft  in  condition 
to  exempt  themfelves  from  taxation ;  an  effeft  which  no  perifhing 
capital  placed  at  once  in  their  coffers  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce. 
The  Roman  treafury,  w^hen  examined'  about  ten  years  after  this 
date,  was  found  to  contajn,  in  bars  of  gold  and  filver,  and  in  coin,, 
not  much  more  than  half  a  million  fterling* :  a  fum  which,  without 
a  proper  and  regular  fupply,  muft  have  been  foon  exhaufted. 

From  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  Perfeus,  the  Romans,  for 
twenty  years,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  engaged  with  any  confider- 
able  enemy  ;  and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  difperfed  over  Italy, 
from  Aquileia  to  Rhegium,  probably  made  great  advances,  during 
this  period,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace.. 
Among  their  public  works  are  mentioned,  not  only  temples  and  for- 

'  Vellcius,  lib.  i,  c.  9.     Pliii.  Hb.  xxxiii.       in  friver  22,070  ,^E.  and  in  coin  620,854,^00 
c.  3.  H.  S.     Arbutfwot  of  Ancient  Coins. 

•  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.c.3.  In  gold  i6,Sio/E. 

5  '    tifications. 
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tificatlons,  particulars  in  which  men  attain  to  magnificence  even  in    CHAP, 
rude  ages,  but  iikevvife  aquedudls,  market-places,  pavements,  high-    ■_    -.-  ^ 
ways,  and  other  conveniencies,  the  preludes  or  attendants  of  wealth 
and  comuierce. 

Gate,  in  pleading  againft  the  repeated  elediion  of  the  fame  penoii 
into  the  office  of  Conful,  exclaimed  againft  the  luxury  of  the  times, 
and  alleged,  that  fo  many  citizens  could  not  fupport  their  extrava- 
gance by  any  other  means  than  that  of  draining  the  provinces  by 
virtue  of  their  repeated  appointments  to  command.  "  Obferve,"  he 
faid,  "  their  villas  how  curioufiy  built,  how  richly  furnifhed  with 
"  ivory  and  precious  wood.  Their  very  floors  are  coloured  or  ftain^ed 
**  in  the  Punic  falhion  "\" 

The  Romans  had  formerly  made  laws  to  fix  the  age  at  which  Lex  Annalis. 
citizens  might  be  chofen  into  the  different  offices  of  State  *.  And  on 
the  occafion  on  which  Cato  made  this  fpeech,  they  excluded  the 
fame  perfon  from  being  repeatedly  chofen.  They  likewife  made 
thofe  additions  to  former  fumptuary  laws  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  Cenfus,  or  enrolment  of  the  People,  began  to  be 
made  with  more  care  than  formerly :  even  the  Latin  allies,  though 
migrating  to  Rome,  were  excluded  from  the  rolls  ' ;  and  the  people 
generally  muftered  from  three  to  four  hundred  thoufand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain  with  the  more  regular 
and  formidable  rivals  of  their  power,  they  ftili  employed  their  legions 
on  the  frontier  of  their  provinces  in  Spain,  Dalmatia,  Liguria,  and 
on  the  defcents  of  the  Alps.  They  opened,  for  the  firft  time,  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Tranfalpine  nations,  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 

'  Vid.  Pompeium  Feftum.  mentions  a  law  by  which  the  Cenfors  were 

*  It  appears  that,  by  this  !aw,  being  Quef-  obliged  to  enrol  every  freeman   thac  ofFered, 

tors  at  thirty-one,  they  might  rife  to  the  con-  The   Latins    complained,    that   their    towns 

fulate  at  forty-three.  were   depopulated   by  emigrations   to  Rome. 

=  Plutarch,    in    the   Life   of  Flaraininus,  Liv.   lib.  xli.  c.  8. 

H  h   2  the 
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the  republic  of  Marfeilles ;  in  confeqnence  of  v^'hich,  they  protecfled 
that  mercantile  fettlement  from  the  attacks  of  fierce  n-ibes,  who  in- 
fefted  them  from  the  maritime  extremities  T5f  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines.  They  were  in  general  the  umpires  in  the  differences  of  na- 
tions, gave  audience  in  all  their  complaints,  interpofed  with  their  forces 
as  well  as  authority,  and  difpofed  of  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  their 
pleafure.  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  condu£t  and  policy  of  all 
the  different  powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any  time  likely  to  be 
embroiled,  and  generally  conduded  their  tranfaftions  with  inde- 
pendent nations  as  they  adjufled  the  firfl  fettlement  of  their  own  ac- 
quifitions,  by  commiffion  and  deputations  fent  from  the  Senate  to 
decide,  with  the  leaft  poffible  delay,  on  fuch  matters  as  might  arife  in 
the  place  to  which  their  deliberations  referred. 

The  number  of  commiffioners  employed  in  thefe  fervices,  for  the 
moft  part,  was  ten.  Thefe  took  informations,  formed  plans,  and 
made  their  reports  for  the  fiaal  decifion  of  the  Senate,  and,  by  the 
frequency  of  thefe  appointments,  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  in  rotation,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acq^uainted  with 
that  world  which  they  were  deftlned  to  govern. 

The  Senate  itfelf,  though,  from  its  numbers  and  the  emulation  of  Its 
members,  likely  to  embarrafs  affairs  by  debate,  delay,  and  the  rafh 
publication  of  all  its  defigns,  in  reality  poffeffed  all  the  advantages  of 
decifion,  fecrecy,  and  difpatch,  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  moft  feledt 
executive  council.  This  numerous  affembly  of  Roman  ftatefmen  ap- 
pear to  have  maintained,  during  a  long  period,  one  ferles  of  confiftent 
and  uniform  defign  ;  and  kept  their  intentions  fo  fccret,  that  their  re- 
folutions,  for  the  moft  part,  were  known  only  by  the  execution.  The 
king  of  Pergamus  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the  Ro- 
mans to  a  war  with  his  rival,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  He  preferred  his 
complaints  in  the  Senate,  and  prevailed  ou  this  body  to  refolve  oa 

the 
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the  war ;  but  no  part  of  the  tranfadion  was  public  till  after  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  a  prifoner  at  Rome  *. 

During  the  prefent  refpite  from  any  confiderable  war,  the  Ro- 
mans balanced  the  kingdoms  of  Pergamus,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia 
againft  each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able,  at  pleafure,  to 
opprefs  any  of  thofe  powers  that  fhould  become  refradory  or  formi- 
dable to  their  intereft. 

They  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  on  a  minor,  the  fon  of 
Antiochus ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  this  ininority,  fent  a  com- 
miflion  to  take  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  their  commifTioners 
were,  with  the  connivance  of  the  court,  aflaulted  in  a  riot  at  An- 
tioch  ;  fome  of  them  were  killed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  from  the 
country. 

Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  who  ought  to  have  fucceeded  to 
his  father  in  the  monarchy  of  Syria,  being,  at  the  death  of  that 
prince,  an  hoftage  at  Rome,  had  been  fupplanted  by  his  younger 
brother,  the  father  of  that  minor  prince  who  was  now  acknowledgetl 
by  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  infult  that  had  been  thus  offered  to  the  Roman  com- 
miflTion  at  Antioch,  Demetrius  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
urge  his  claim,  and  to  prevail  on  the  Senate  to  reftore  him  to  the 
fucceffion  of  his  father's  crown :  but  thefe  crafty  ufurpers,  nctwith- 
ftanding  the  offence  they  had  received  from  thofe  who  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  monarchy,  preferred  the  advantages  which  they  had 
over  a  minor  king,  to  the  precarious  affection  or  gratitude  of  an 
adlive  fpirited  prince,  educated  at  Rome,  and  taught  by  their  own  ex- 
ample to  know  his  intereft;  and  they  accordingly  denied  his  requefl:. 

Demetrius,  hov/ever,  made  his  efcape  from  Rome,  and,  by  the 
death  of  the  minor  and  his  tutor,  got  unrivalled  poITeffion  af  the 

'  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Syria.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  one  of  the 
iirft  a£ts  of  his  reign,  he  fent  the  murderer  of  their  late  commiffioner, 
Odavius,  in  chains,  to  be  puniihed  at  their  difcretion.  But  the  Se- 
nate difdained  to  wreck  their  public  wrongs  en  a  private  criminal ; 
or,  having  caufe  of  complaint  againfi:  the  nation  itfelf,  were  not  to 
be  fatisfied  with  the  punifhment  of  a  fnigle  perfon.  They  fuffered 
the  prifoner,  as  beneath  their  attention,  to  depai't, 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  promoted  the  divifion 
of  that  country  between  the  two  brothers,  who  were  then  joined  in  the 
fovereignty,  and  rivals  for  the  fole  pofl'eflion  of  the  throne  '. 

During  the  dependence  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  Senate  had  re- 
peated complaints  ffom  Africa,  which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved 
fatal  at  laft  to  the  antient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the  condud:  of 
this  war,  being  now  lefs  dependent  than  formerly  on  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  they,  contrary  to  their  ufual  pretenfions  to  national  gene- 
rofity  and  liberality,  facrificed,  without  referve,  entire  nations  to  the 
ambition,  or  to  the  meaneft  jealoufy,  of  their  own  republic'. 

The  province  of  Emporise,  a  diftrid:  lying  on  the  coaft,  and  the 
xlcheft  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  had  been  violently  felzed 
:by  Gala  king  of  Numidia,  and  father  of  MafTmiffa.  It  had  been 
again  reftored  by  Syphax,  when  he  fapplanted  the  family  of  Gala  on 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom ;  but  now  again  ufurped  by  MafTmifla  on 
recovering  the  crown  by  the  power  of  the  Romans,  to  whofe  favour 
he  trufted  ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  precluded  by  the  late  treaty  from 
making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  had  recourfe  to  complaints 
and  reprefentations,  which  they  made  at  Rome,  both  before  and  after 
the  redudion  of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  Senate  had,  for  live  and 
twenty  years,  eluded  thefe  complaints,  and,  during  this  time,  was  in 
the  pradtice  of  fending  commifiioners  into  Africa,  under  pretence  of 

'  Polyb.  ExcerptJE  Legatlones.  ®  Ibid.  N°  14.3. 

hearing 
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liearing  the  parties  in  this  important  difpute,  but  with  inftrudions  or    ^  ^^  -'^  ?• 
difpofitions  to  favour  Maffiniffa,  and  to  obferve,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
the  condition  and  the  movements  of  their  antient  rival '. 

The  Carthaginians,  yet  pofTefTed  of  ample  refourccs,  and,  if  wealtht 
or  magniticence  could  confiitute  ftrength,  ftill  a  powerful  nation ;. 
being  weary  of  repeated  applications,  to  which  they  could  obtain  no 
fatisfying  anfwer,  took  their  refolution  to  arm,  and  to  aiiert  by  force 
their  claim  to  the  territory  in  queftion. 

They  were  m,et  in  the  field  by  the  army  of  Maffiniffa,  com- 
manded by  himfelf,  though  now  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
\vere  defeated '. 

This  unfortunate  event  difappointed  their  hopes,  and  expofed  them, 
to  the  refentment  of  the  Romans,  who  confidered  the  attempt  they  had 
made  to  do  themfelves  juftice,  as  a  contravention  of  the  late  treaty^ 
and  a  departvire  from  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had  been  for  fome  time- 
a  fubje£t  of  debate  in  the  Roman  Senate.     Deputies  had  been  fent 
into  Africa,  to  procure  the  information  that  was  necefl*ary  to  deter- 
mine  this  queftion.     Among  ihefe  Cato,  being  llruck  with  the  great- 
nefs,  v/ealth,  and  populoufnefs  of  that  republic,  and  v/ith  the  amazing- 
fertility  of  its  territory,  when  he  made  his  report  in  the  Senate,  car- 
ried in  his  lap  a  parcel  of  figs  which  he  had  brought  from  thence., 
"  Thefe,"  he  faid,  "  are  the  produce  of  a  land  that  is  but  three  days 
"  fliil  from  Rome.      Judge  what   Italy   may  have  to  fear  from  a 
**  country  whofe  produce  is  fo  much  luperior  to   its  own.     That 
*'  country  is  now  in  arms ;   the  fword  is  drawn  againft  Maffiniffa ; 
"  but  wlien  thruft  in  his  fide,  will  penetrate  to  you.     Your  boafl;ed. 
"  victories  have  not  fubdued  the  Carthaginians,  but  given  them  ex- 
*'  perience,  taught  them  caution,  and  inftru(£i:ed  them  how  to  dif- 

s  Polyb.    Ex-cerpt3e    Legatlones,    c.   ii3.  '°  Liv.  Epitome,  lib,  xlviii.     Appian.de 

Liv.  lib.  xl.  c.  17.  Bell.  Punic,  p.  38. 

"  guife, 
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"  guife,  under  the  femblance  of  peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find 
"  marfhalled  againft  you  in  their  docks  and  in  their  arfenals."  This, 
and  every  other  fpeech  on  this  fubjed,  Cato  concluded  with  his  famous 
faying  ;  "  That  Carthage  fhould  be  deftroyed  "." 

Scipio  Nafica,  another  fpeaker  in  this  debate,  contended  for  peace. 
He  reprefented  the  forces  of  Carthage  as  not  fufficient  to  alarm  the 
Romans  ;  or,  if  really  greater  than  there  was  any  reafon  to  fuppofe 
them,  no  more  than  were  requifite  to  exerclfe  the  virtues  of  a  people 
already,  for  want  of  proper  exertion,  begun  to  fuiFer  feme  abatement 
in  their  vigilance,  difcipline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diverfity  of  opinions,  it  appeared  foon  after,  that  the  Se- 
nate took. a  middle  courfe,  refolved  not  to  deftroy,  but  to  remove 
the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  to  a  new  fituation,  at  leaft  ten  miles  from 
the  fea  ". 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  late  unfortunate  adventure  with 
MafTmiiTa,  were  willing  to  preferve  their  effeds,  and  to  purchafe  tran- 
quillity by  the  loweft  conceflions.  But  as  the  meafure  now  propofed 
by  the  Roman  Senate  amounted  to  a  deprivation  of  all  that  pro- 
perty which  is  veiled  in  houfes  or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire  fup- 
preflion  of  all  thofe  local  means  of  fubfiftence  which  could  not  be 
eafily  transferred,  it  was  not  fuppofed  that  their  confent  could  be  eafily 
obtained,  and  it  was  accordingly  refolved  to  keep  the  defign  a  fecret, 
until  effetftual  means  were  prepared  for  its  execution. 

The  confuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  >vere  inftruded  to 
arm,  and  to  pafs  with  their  forces  into  Sicily.  As  their  arrival  on 
that  ifland,  which  was  then  in  a  Hate  of  profound  peace,  evidently 
implied  a  defign  upon  Africa,  the  people  of  Utica,  that  they  might 
have  the   merit  of  an  early  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 

"  Delenda  eft  Carthago.  lib.  iv.  c.  Z2.    Velleius,  lib.  i.  c.  sz.     Polyb, 

"  Appian    in  Punicis.      Plutarch  in  Vit.     Excerpts  Legationes,   N°  142. 
Catonis.      Zonaras,  lib.  ix.  c.  26.      Orof. 

7  '  fent 
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fent  a  deputation  to  make  them  a  tender  of  their  port  and  town,  as  a    CHAP. 

harbour  and  place  of  arms  for  the  accommodation  of  their  forces.    ■ ,  . ? 

The  Carthaginians  were  diftradled  with  oppofite  counfels.  They  laid 
the  blame  of  the  war  with  Maflinifla  on  Hafdrubal  and  his  abettors, 
whom  they  ordered  into  exile ;  but,  without  coming  to  any  other 
refolutions,  fent  a  deputation,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  as 
circumftances  might  feem  to  require,  and  agree  to  whatever  they 
fliould  find  moft  expedient  for  the  commonwealth.  Thefe  deputies, , 
on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  finding  no  difpofition  in  the  Senate  to  treat 
with  them  upon  equal  terms,  refolved  to  arreft,  by  the  moft  implicit 
fubmiffion,  the  fword  that  was  lifted  up  againft  their  country.  They 
accordingly  confelTed  the  imprudence  of  their  late  condud,  and 
implored  forgivenefs.  They  quoted  the  fentence  of  banifhment 
paffed  upon  Hafdrubal  and  his  party,  as  an  evidence  of  their  con- 
trition for  the  hoftilities' lately  offered  to  Mafrmiffa  ;  and  they  made  a 
formal  furrender  of  their  city  and  its  territory  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  Romans. 

In  return  to  this  aft  of  fubmiffion,  they  were  told,  that  the  Ro- 
mans approved  their  behaviour,  and  meant  to  leave  them  in  pofTeffion 
of  their  freedom,  their  luv/s,  their  territory,  and  of  all  their  effedls, 
whether  private  or  public  :  but,  as  a  pledge  of  their  compliance  with 
the  meafures  that  might  be  neceffary  to  prevent  the  return  of  former 
difputes,  they  demanded  three  hundred  hoftages,  the  children  of 
Senators,  and  of  the  firft  families  in  Carthage.  This  demand  being- 
reported  in  the  city  gave  a  general  alarm  ;  but  the  authors  of  thefe 
counfels  were  too  far  advanced  to  recede.  They  tore  from  the  arms 
of  their  parents  the  children  of  the  firft  families  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  and,  amidft  the  cries  of  affliftion  and  defpair,  embarked 
thofe  hoftages  for  Sicily.  Upon  this  illand  they  were  delivered 
over  to  the  Roman  Confuls,  and  were  bv  them  fent  forward  to 
Rome. 

Vol.  I,  I  i  The 
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The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament,  without  explaining  them- 
felvcs  any  further,  continued  their  voyage,  and,  by  tlieir  appearance 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  gave  a  frefli  alarm  at  Carthage.  Deputies 
from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  place  went  to  receive  them 
at  Utica,  and  v/ere  told,  that  they  muft  deliver  up  all  their  arms, 
(hips,  engines  of  war,  naval  and  military  ftores.  Even  thefe  alarm- 
ing- commands  they  received  as  the  flrokes  of  fate,  which  could  not 
be  avoided.  "  We  do  not  mean,"  faid  one  of  the  deputies,  "  to 
"  difpute  your  commands  ;  but  we  entreat  you  to  confider,  to  what 
"  a  helplefs  ftate  you  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate  people,  who, 
"  by  this  hard  condition,  will  be  rendered  unable  to  preferve  peace 
"  among  their  own  citizens  at  home,  or  to  defend  themfelves  againfh 
"  the  meaneft  invader  from  abroad.  We  have  baniflied  Elafdrubal 
"  in  order  to  receive  you :  we  have  declared  him  an  enemy  to  his 
*'  country,  that  you  might  be  our  friends  :  but  when  v/e  are  dif- 
**  armed,  who  can  prevent  this  exile  from  returning  to  occupy  the 
"  city  of  Carthage  againft  you  ?  With  twenty  thoufand  men  that  fol- 
"  low  him,  if  he  comes  into  the  diredion  of  our  government,  he  will 
"  foon  oblige  us  to  make  war  on  you  '^"  la  anfwer  to  this  piteous 
expoftulation,  the  Roman  generals  undertook  the  protection  of  Car- 
thage, and  ordered  commilTaries  to  receive  the  feveral  articles  that 
were  to  be  delivered  up,  and  to  fee  the  arfenals  and  the  docks  de- 
ftroyed. 

It  is  reported,  that  there  were  delivered  up  to  thefe  commiflaries 
forty  thoufand  fuits  of  armour,  twenty  thoufand  katapultx,  or  large 
engines  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  ftore  of  darts,  arrows,  and  other 
miffdes. 

So  far  the  Romans  proceeded  with  caution,  well  knowing  the 
veneration,   which    mankind    entertain    for   the    feats    and    tombs 

"  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  142. 
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of  their  anceftors,  with  thc"ftirines  and  confecrated  temples  of  their  ^  ^^^  ^* 
gods  ;  and  dreading  the  efFedts  of  defpair,  as  foon  as  the  Carthagi-  v — -^—^ 
nians  fhould  perceive  how  much  they  were  to  be  afFefted  in  their 
private  and  pubUc  property.  But  now,  thinking  their  objeft  fecure, 
they  proceeded  to  declare  their  intentions.  The  Conful  called  the 
Carthaginian  deputies  into  his  prefence,  and  beginning  with  an  ex- 
hortation, that  they  fliould  bear  with  equanimity  what  the  neceflity 
of  their  fortune  impofed,  intimated,  as  the  definitive  refolution  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  that  the  people  of  Carthage  fhould  relinquifh  their  pre- 
fent  fituation,  and  build  on  any  other  part  of  their  territory,  not  lefs 
than  eighty  fladia,  or  about  ten  miles,  removed  from  the  fea.  The 
amazement  and  forrow  with  which  thefe  orders  were  received, 
juftified  the  precautions  which  the  Romans  had  taken  to  fecure  the 
execution  of  them.  The  deputies  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ground, 
and  endeavoured,  from  motives  of  pity,  or  of  reafon,  to  obtain  a  re- 
vocation of  this  cruel  and  arbitrary  decree.  They  pleaded  the  merit 
of  their  implicit  fubmiffion,  their  weaknefs,  their  inability  any  longer 
to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  Rome,  circumvented,  difanned,  bound  to 
their  duty  by  hoftages  the  moft  precious  blood  of  their  common- 
■wealth.  They  pleaded  the  faith  which  was  plighted  by  the  Romans, 
the  hopes  of  proteftion  they  had  given,  and  the  reputation  they  had 
juftly  acquired,  not  only  for  national  jufdce,  but  for  clemency  and 
generofity  to  all  who  fued  for  mercy.  They  pleaded  the  refpe£l: 
which  all  nations  owed  to  the  fhrines  and  the  confecrated  temples 
of  their  gods  ;  the  deplorable  ftate  into  which  numbers  of  their 
people  muft  be  reduced,  expelled  from  their  habitations  and  im- 
moveable poflefTions,  the  principal  articles  of  their  property,  and  tlie 
hopelefs  condition  of  others,  who,  inured  to  fubfift  by  the  advantages ' 
of  a  maritime  fituation,  were  entirely  difqualified  to  fupport  them- 
felves or  their  children  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea. 

I  i  2  The 
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The  Roman  Conful  replied  by  repeating  the  exprefs  orders  of  the 
Senate,  and  bid  the  Carthaginians  remember,  that  ftates  were  com- 
pofed  of  men,  not  of  ramparts  and  walls.  That  the  Roman  Senate 
had  promifed  to  fpare  and  protect  the  republic  of  Carthage;  and  that 
they  had  fuHilled  this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  in  pofleflion 
of  their  freedom  and  their  laws.  That  the  facred  places  Ihould  re- 
main untouched,  and  that  the  fhrines  of  the  gods  would  ftill  be, with- 
in the  reach  of  their  pious  vifits.  That  the  diftance  to  which  it  was 
propofed  to  remove  Carthage  from  the  fea  was  not  lo  great  as  the 
diftance  at  v/hich  Rome  he"rfelf  was  fituated  from  it  ;  and  that  the 
Romans  had  taken  their  refolution,  that  the  people  of  Carthage  ihould 
no  longer  have  under  their  immediate  view  that  element  which 
opened  a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted  them  firft  into  Sicily, 
afterwards  into  Spain,  and  faft  of  all  into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  of 
Rome ;  and  which  would  never  ceafe  to  fuggeft  projedls  dangerous 
to  themfelves,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  of  mankind.  "  We 
"  go  then,"  faid  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  "  to  certain  death,  which 
"  we  have  merited  by  having  perfuaded  our  fellow-citizens  to  refign 
*'  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  if  you  mean  to 
"  have  your  commands  obeyed,  you  muft  be  ready  to  enforce  them  j 
*'  and  by  this  means  you  may  fave  an  unfortunate  people  from  ex- 
"  pofmg  themfelves,  by  any  a£t  of  defpair,  to  worfe  fufferings  than 
**  they  have  yet  endured." 

The  deputies  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a  diftance  by  twenty 
galleys  of  the  Roman  fleet,  fet  fail  for  Carthage.  They  were  received 
on  the  fhore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear  the  refult  of  their 
negociations  ;  but  the  lilence  they  preferved,  under  pretence  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  make  their  report  firft  to  the  Senate,  Ipread  a  general 
difmay.  In  the  Senate  their  meflage  was  received  with  cries  of 
defpair,  which  foon  conveyed  to  the  people  in  the  ftreets  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  impofed  upon  them.     And  this  nation,  who, 

about 
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about  forty  years  before,  had  confented  to  betray  their  principal  citi- 
zen into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  v^^ho  had  lately  refigned  all 
the  honours  and  pretenfions  of  a  free  ftate,  now  kindled  into  rage  at 
the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  forego  fo  great  a  part  of  their 
wealth,  and  to  remove  their  habitations.  They  burft  into  the 
place  where  the  Senate  was  aflembled,  and  laid  violent  hands 
on  all  the  members  who  had  advifed  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late 
degrading  fubmlffions,  or  who  had  contributed  to  bring  the  ftate 
into  its  prefent  helplefs  condition.  They  took  vengeance,  as  is  com- 
mon with  a  corrupted  populace,  on  others,  for  faults  in  which  they 
themfelves  had  freely  concurred  ;  and,  as  awake  to  new  fentiments  of 
honour,  they  reviled  the  fpirit  of  their  own  commonwealth,  ever 
ready  to  barter  national  charadler  for  profit,  to  purchafe  fafety  with 
fliameful  conceffions,  and  to  remove  a  prefent  danger,  by  giving 
up  what  is  the  only  fecurity  of  nations  againft  any  danger,  the  repu- 
tation of  their  vigour,  and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  indulged  themfelves  in  every  fpecies  of  riot, 
a  few  had  the  precaution  to  fhut  the  gates,  to  ftretch  the  chain  which 
protected  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a  collediiori  of 
ftones  on  the  battlements,  thefe  being  the  only  weapons  they  had 
left  to  repel  the  firft  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  remains  of  the 
Senate  too,  without  refle£ling  on  the  defperate  ftate  of  their  affairs, 
refolved  on  war.  Defpair  and  frenzy  fucceeded  in  every  breaft  to 
dejedlion  and  meannefs. 

AfTemblies  were  called  to  reverfe  the  fentence  of  banifliment  lately 
pronounced  againft  Hafdrubal,  and  againft  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Thefe  exiles  were  entreated  to  haften  their  return  for  the 
defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  Ihips,  military  and  naval  ftores.  The 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  with  an  ardor  which  reafon,  and  the  hopes 
of  fuccefs  during  the  profperity  of  the  republic  could  not  have  in- 
fpired,  endeavoured  to  replace  the  arms  and  the  ftores  which  they 

3  had 
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hud  fo  fhamefully  furrendered.  They  demolifhed  their  houfes 
to  fupply  the  docks  with  thiiber.  They  opened  the  temples  and 
'Other  public  buildings  to  accommodate  the  workmen  ;  and,  without 
rdiftindion  of  fex,  condition,  or  age,  became  labourers  in  the  public 
-works,  collected  materials,  furnifhed  provifions,  or  bore  a  part  in 
any  hbour  that  was  thought  neceflary  to  put  the  city  in  a  ilate 
of  defence.  They  fupplied  the  founders  and  the  armourers  with 
the  brafs  and  iron  of  their  domeftic  utenfiis  ;  or,  where  thefe  metals 
were  deficient,  brought  what  they  could  furnifh  of  filver  and  gold. 
They  joined,  with  the  other  materials  which  were  ufed  in  the 
roperies,  their  hair  to  be  fpun  into  cordage  for  the  fhippinr^,  and 
into  braces  for  their  engines  of  war. 

The  Roman  Confuls,  apprifed  of  what  v;as  in  agitation,  willing 
to  await  the  returns  of  reafon,  and  to  let  thefe  firft  ebullitions  of 
frenzy  fubfide,  for  fome  days  made  no  attempts  on  the  city.  But, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Hafdrubal,  they  thought  it  neceflluy  to 
endeavour,  before  his  arrival,  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  gates.  Having 
in  vain  attempted  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo 
the  labours  of  a  regular  fiege ;  and  though  they  made  a  breach, 
■were  repulfed  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  ftorm. 

Hafdrubal  had  taken  pofl  on  the  creek  which  feparated  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Carthage  from  the  continent,  maintained  his  communica- 
tion by  water,  and  fupplied  the  inhabitants  with  provifions  and 
arms.  The  Romans,  feeing  that  they  could  not  reduce  the  city 
while  Hafdrubal  retained  this  poft,  endeavoured  to  dillodge  him, 
but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  They  had  already 
fpent  two  years  in  this  enterprize,  changed  their  commanders  twice, 
but  without  advancing  their  fortunes.  They  began  to  incur  the  dif- 
credit  of  having  formed  againft  a  neighbouring  commonwealth  an 
invidious  defign  which  they  could  not  accomplifli.  Enemies  in  every 
quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain,  were  encouraged  to  de- 
2  clare 
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dare  againU  them  ;  and  even  Maffinifla,  unwilling  to  fee  their  pcvver    '^  ^  ^  ^ 

fubftituted  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  jealous  of  the  avidity  with  which    *- — , 

they  endeavoured  to  become  mafters  in  Africa,  and  to  Inatch  from 
his  hands  a  prey  in  which  he  thought  himfelf  intitled  to  fliarc, 
withdrew  his  forces;  and  left  them  fingly  to  contend  with  the  dif- 
culties  in  which  they  began  to  be  involved. 

But  the  Romans  w^ere  animated  by  thofe  mortifications  which  are  apt 
to  difcourage  other  nations.  They  imputed  the  mifcarriage  of  their 
troops  to  tlie  mifcondudt  of  their  generals  ;  and  they  clamoured  for 
a  better  choice.  Scipio,  by  birth  the  fon  of  Emilius  Paullus,  and 
by  adoption  the  grandfon  of  Scipio  Africanus,  having  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  and  being  then  arrived  from  the  army 
to  folicit  the  office  of  Edile,  was  thought  worthy  of  the  fupreme 
command  j  but  being  about  ten  years  vmder  the  legal  age,  the  law- 
was  fufpended  in  his  favour,  and  his  appointment  to  the  province  of 
Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was  declared  without  the  ufual 
method  of  cafl;in2;  lots. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  reinftated  in  their  confideration,  and 
in  their  rank  among  nations,  and  had  negociations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  v/hofe  aid  they  fo- 
Bcited  with  alarming  refledions  on  the  boundlefs  ambition,  and  in- 
vidious policy  of  the  Romans.  They  even  conveyed  aflurances  of 
fupport  to  the  Achseans,  to  the  pretended  Philip,  an  impoftor,  who, 
about  this  time,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  ;  and  they  en- 
couraged with  hopes  of  affiftance  the  fubjeds  of  that  kingdom,  who  were 
at  this  time  in  arms  to  recover  the  independence  of  their  monarchy. 

The  mere  change  of  the  commander,  and  better  difcipline  in  the 
Roman  army,  however,  foon  altered  the  ftate  and  profped:s  of  the 
war.  The  firft  obje£l  of  Scipio  was  to  cut  off  the  commimications  of 
the  Carthaginians  wnth  the  country,  and  to  intercept  their  fupply 
of  provifions  and  other  articles  neceffary  to  withfland  a  fiege. 

Carthage: 
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Carthage  was  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fpacious  bay,  covered  on 
the  weft  by  the  promontory  of  Apollo,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Hermes, 
or  Mercury,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifteen  leagues  from  each  other. 
The  city  ftood  on  a  peninfula  joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  ifthmus 
about  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a  bafon  or  harbour,  in 
which  their  docks  and  their  fliipping  were  fecured  from  ftorms  and 
hoftile  attacks.  The  Byrfa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  ifthmus,  and 
prefented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town  by  land,  a  wall  thirty 
feet  thick  and  fixty  feet  high.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
place  was  above  twenty  miles  '^ 

The  befiegers,  by  their  fliipping,  had  accefs  to  that  fide  of  the  town 
on  which  the  walls  were  wafhed  by  the  fea ;  but  were  fhut  out  from 
the  harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  ftretched  acrofs  the  entrance. 
Hafdrubal  had  taken  poft  on  the  bafon  over  againft  the  town, 
and  by  thefe  means  ftill  preferved  the  communication  of  the  city 
with  the  country.  Scipio,  to  diflodge  him  from  this  poft,  made  a 
feint  at  a  diftant  part  of  the  fortifications  to  fcale  the  walls,  aftually 
gained  the  battlements,  and  gave  an  alarm  which  obliged  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  city.  Scipio,  fatisfied  with 
having  obtained  this  end,  took  pofleffion  of  the  poft  which  the  other 
had  abandoned  ;  and  being  now  mafter  of  the  ifthmus,  and  the  whole 
continental  fide  of  the  harbour,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  Byrfa. 
In  his  camp  he  covered  himfelf  as  ufual  with  double  lines  ;  one  facing 
the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  confifting  of  a  curtain  twelve  feet 
high,  with  towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which  one  in  the  centre 
was  high  enough  to  overlook  the  ramparts,  and  to  afford  a  view  of 
the  enemy's  works.  The  other  line  fecured  his  rear  from  furprize 
on  the  fide  of  the  country  ;  and  both  effedually  guarded  the  ifthmus, 
and  obftructed  all  accefs  to  the  town  by  land. 

'*  Orofius,  lib.  Iv.  c.  22.     Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  li. 

The 
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The  befieged,  however,  Pi.ill  received  fome  fupply  of  provlfions 
by  Tea ;  their  viduallers  took  the  benefit  of  every  wind  that  blev/ 
frefh  and  right  into  the  harbour,  to  pafs  through  the  enemy's  fleet, 
who  durft  not  unmoor  to  purfue  them  ;  and  Scipio,  to  cut  off  this 
refource,  projedled  a  m.ole  from  the  main  land  to  the  point  of  the 
peninfula  acrofs  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  He  began  to  throv,' 
in  his  materials  on  a  foundation  of  ninety  feet,  with  an  intention  to 
contradl  the  mound  as  it  rofe  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top.  The 
work,  when  firft  obferved  from  Carthage,  was  confidered  as  a  vain 
undertaking  ;  but  when  it  appeared  to  advance  with  a  fenfible  pro- 
grefs,  gave  a  ferious  alarm.' 

The  Carthaginians,  to  provide  againft  the  evils  which  they  began 
to  forefee  from  this  obftrudlion  at  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  un- 
dertook a  work  more  difficult,  and  more  vaft  than  even  that  of  the 
befiegers,  to  cut  acrofs  the  peninfula  within  their  walls,  and  to  open 
a  new  paiTage  to  the  fea  ;   and  this  they  had  a£tually  accomplilhed 
by  the  time  that  the  other  paffage  was  fhut.      Notwithftanding  the  late 
furrender  of  all  their  iliipping  and  ftores,  they  had  at  the  fame  tirne^ 
by  incredible  eiforts,  aflembled  or  conftrudted  a  navy  of  fixty  gallies. 
With  this  force  they  were  ready  to   appear  in   the  bay,  while  the 
Roman  fhips  lay  unmanned  and  unrigged,  fecure  againft  any  danger 
from  an  enemy  whom  they  fuppofed  iTiut  up  by  impenetrable  bars; 
and  in  thefe  circumftances,  if  they  had  availed  themfelves  of  the  fur- 
prize  with  which  they  might  have  attacked  their  enemy,  muft  have 
done  great  execution  on  the  Roman  fleet.     But  having  fpent  no  lefs 
than  two  days  in  clearing  their  new  paffage  after  it  was  known  to 
be  open,  and   in  preparing  for  adtion,  they  gave  the  enemy  like- 
wife  full  time  to  prepare.     On  the  thii*d  they  engaged,  fought  the 
whole  day  without  gaining  any  advantage  ;  and,  in  their  retreat  at 
night,  fuffered  greatly  from  the  enemy,  who  preflTed  on  their  rear. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  While 
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u'  ^  While  the  befiegers  endeavoured  to  obftrudl  this  new  communica-'- 

t,-— .-  -^  tion  with  the  fea,  the  befieged  made  a  defperate  attempt  on  their 
works  by  land.  A  numerous  body  of  men,  devoting  their  lives  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  without  any  arms,  and  provided  only 
v/ith  matches,  croffed  tke  harbour,  and,  expofmg  themfelves  to  cer- 
tain death,  fet  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers  of  the  befiegers  ;  and, 
while  they  were  furrounded  and  put  to  the  fword,.  willingly  perifhed 
in  the  execution  of  their  purpofe. 

In  fuch  operations  the  fummer  elapfed  ;  and  Scipio,  with  the  lofs 
of  his  engines,  and  a  renewal  of  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
formerly  to  encounter  at  fea,  contenting 'himfelf  with  a  blockade  fco* 
the  winter,  difcontinued  the  fiege. 

His  command  being  prolonged  for  another  year,  he  refumed  his 
attack  in- the  fpring  ;  and,  finding  the  place  greatly  reduced  by  der 
fpair  and  famine,  he  forced  his  way  by  one  of  the  docks,  where  he 
obferved  that  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded.  His  arrival 
in  the  ftreets  did  not  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  during  fix  days,  difputed  every  houfe  and  every 
paifage,  and  fucceflively  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  whenever  they 
■were  obliged  to  abandon  them.  Above  fifty  thoufand  perfons 
of  diiferent  fexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  laft  ao- 
cepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive  from  thence  in  two  feparatse 
divifions,,  one  of  twenty-five  thoufand  women,  and  another  of  thirty 
thoufand  men. 

Nine  hundred  deferters,  who  had  left  the  Roman  army  during 
the  fiege,  having  been  refufed  the  quarter  which  was  granted  to  the 
others,  took  poll  in  a  temple  which  flood  on  an  eminence,  with  a 
refolution  to  die  with  fworda  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  greateft 
effufion  of  blood  to  their  enemies.  To  thefe  Hafdrubal,  followed 
by  his  wife  and  his  children,  joined  himfelf ;  but  not  having  the 

courage 
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courage  to  perfifl;  In  the  fame  purpofe  with  thefe  deferters,  he  left  the 
temple,  and  accepted  of  quarter.  His  wife,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
more  ferocity  or  magnanimity  than  her  hufband,  laid  violent  hands 
on  her  children,  and,  together  with  their  dead  bodies,  threw  herfelf 
into  the  flame  of  a  burning  ruin.  The  deferters  too,  impatient  of  the 
dreadful  expectations  which  they  felt,  in  order  to  haften  their  own 
fate,  fet  fire  to  the  temple  in  which  they  had  fought  a  temporary 
cover,  and  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

The  city  continued  to  burn  during  feventeen  days  ;  and  all  this 
time  the  foldiers  were  allowed  to  feize  whatever  they  could  fave 
from  the  flames,  or  wreft  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitants, 
who  were  ftill  dangerous  to  thofe  who  approached  them.  Scipio,  in 
beholding  this  melancholy  fcene,  is  faid  to  have  repeated  from  Ho- 
mer two  lines  containing  a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  "  To 
"  whom  do  you  now  apply  this  predidiion  ?"  faid  Polybius,  who 
happened  to  be  near  him  ;  "  To  my  own  country,"  he  faid,  "  for 
"  her  too  I  dread  in  her  turn  the  reverfes  of  human  fate  "." 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  Senate  is  faid  to  have  contained  no  more  than 
thefe  words :  "  Carthage  is  taken.  The  army  waits  for  your  further 
"  orders."  The  tidings  were  received  at  Rome  with  uncommon  demon- 
ftrations  of  joy.  The  vidors,  recolleding  all  the  pafl"ages  of  their  former 
wars,  the  alarms  that  had  been  given  by  Hannibal,  and  the  irrecon- 
cileable  antipathy  of  the  two  nations,  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortiiii- 
cations  of  Carthage,  and  even  to  deftroy  the  materials  of  wliich  they 

were  built. 

A  commiflion  was  granted  by  the  Senate  to  ten  of  its  m.embers  to 
take  polfeffion  of  territories  which  were  thus  deprived  of  their  fove- 
reign,  to  model  the  form  of  this  new  province,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
the  reception  of  a  Roman  governor.      And  thus  Carthage,  the  only 

"  For  the  hiflory  cf  the  deftruftion  of  Carthage,  fee  the  authors  above  cite.;,  p.  240. 

K  k  2  inftance 
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BOOK  inftance  in  which  the  human  genius  ever  appeared  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  in  Africa ;  the  model  of  magnificence,  the  repofitory  of 
wealth,  and  one  of  the  principal  flates  of  the  antient  world,  was 
ho  more.  The  Romans,  incited  by  national  animofity,  and  an  excefs 
cf  jealoufy,  formed  a  defign  more  cruel  towards  their  rivrJ  than  at 
firft  view  it  appeared  to  be,  and  in  the  execution  cf  it  became  afters 
in  a  fcene  of  horror  far  beyond  their  original  intention.  By  the  milder 
law  and  praftlce  of  modern  nations,  we  are  happily  exempted  from 
the  danger  of  ever  feeing  fuch  horrid  examples  repeated,  at  leaft  in 
any  part  of  the  weftern  world. 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  fiege  was  ftlll  in  dependence,  the 
Romans  hr\d  other  wars  to  maintain  on  the  fide  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  where  the  natural  progrefs  of  their  policy,  fuited  to  the 
meafures  which  they  had  taken  M'ith  other  nations,  now  ended  in 
the  open  and  avowed  ufurpation  of  a  fovereignty  which  they  had  long 
difgulfed  under  the  fpecious  titles  of  alliance  and  protedlion. 

Macedonia  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  republican  form  into  which 
rt  had  been  caft  by  the  Romans,  after  fome  years  of  diftradion,  and 
an  attempt  at  laft  in  favotu-  of  a  pretended  fon  of  the  late  king,  to 
recover^  its  independence  and  its  monarchy,  underwent  a  fecond 
conqueft. 

Andrifcus,  an  African  of  uncertain  extradlion,  being  obferved  to 
refemble  the  royal  family  of  Macedonia,  had  the  courage,  under  the 
name  of  Philip,  to  perfonate  a  fon  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and 
to  make  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  With  this  objedl;  in  view  he  went 
into  Syria  to  folicit  the  aid  of  Demetrius,  but  was,  by  this  prince, 
taken  into  cuftody,  and  tranfported  in  chains  to  Rome.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  little  regard  to  fo  contemptible  an  enemy,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  efcape.  After  this  adventure,  the  fame  impoflor  appeared  a 
fecond  time  in  Macedonia,  and,  with  better  fortune  than  he  had  in 
the  firii  attempt,  drew  to  his  ftandard  many  natives  of  that  country 

and 
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and  of  Thrace.     In  his  firft  encounter  he  even  defeated  Tuventiiis    CHAP. 

I. 

the  Roman  Praetor,  and  was  acknowledged  king  ;  but  foon  after  fell 
a  prey  to  Metellus,  and  furniflied  the  Romans  with  an  obvious  pre- 
tence for  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  the  ordinary  form 
of  a  province. 

The  ftates  of  the  Achaean  league,  at  the  fame  time,  being  already 
on  the  decline,  haftened,  by  the  temerity  and  diftradiion  of  their  own 
councils,  the  cai-eer  of  their  fortunes  to  the  fame  termination. 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  fuffered  this  fsmous  republic  to 
retain  the  {hew  of  its  independence,  had  treated  its  members  in  many 
particulars  as  fubjeds.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war  with  Perfeus,  they 
had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or  taken  into  cuftody  as  criminals  of 
ftate,  many  citizens  of  Achaia,  who  had,  in  that  conteft,  appeared 
to  be  dlfafFedted  to  the  Roman  caufe.  Of  thefe  they  had  detained 
about  a  thoufand  in  different  prifons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period 
of  feventeen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  them,  who  forvived  their 
confinement,  were  fet  at  liberty,  as  having  already  fuffered  enough  j 
or  as  being  no  longer  in  condition  to  give  any  umbrage  to  Rome  ''. 
Polybius  being  of  this  number  acquired,  during  his  ftay  in  Italy^ 
that  knowledge  of  Roman  affairs  which  appears  lo  confpicuou's  in  the 
remains  of  his  hi{1:ory.  When  at  liberty,  he  attached  himfelf  to 
Scipio,  the  fon  of  Emilius,  and  being  well  verfed  in  the  a£tive  fcenes 
which  had  recently  paft  in  his  own  country,  and  being  entirely  oc-^ 
eupied  with  refle£tions  on  matters  of  ftate  and  of  ■w'ar,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed by  his  inftrudlions  in  preparing  this  young  man  for  the  emi- 
nent fervices  which  he  afterwards  performed. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  fo  many  Greek  prifoners  in 
Italy,  in  a  great  meafure  aflumed  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in 
Greece,  difpofed  of  every  diftindion,  whether  of  fortune  or  power, 

*'  'Pauianias  in  Achaicis, 

and 
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BOOK  and  confined  thefe  advantages  to  the  advocates  of  their  own  caufe,  and 
to  the  tools  of  their  own  ambition  ".  They  received  appeals  from 
the  judgments  of  the  Achxan  council,  and  encouraged  its  members, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  conditions  of  their  league,  to  fend  feparate 
embaffies  to  Rome.  The  fteps  which  followed  are  but  imperfedly 
marked  in  the  fragments  of  hiftory  which  relate  to  this  period.  It 
appears  that  the  Spartans,  having  been  forced  into  the  Achaean  con- 
federacy, continued  refractory  in  moil:  of  its  councils.  By  fome  of 
their  complaints  at  Rome,  they  obtained  a  deputation,  as  ufual,  irora 
the  Senate  to  hear  parties  on  the  fpot,  and  to  adjuft  their  diiFerences. 
The  Achxan  council,  incenfed  at  this  infult  which  was  offered  to 
their  authority,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  deputies, 
proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  againfi:  the  republic  of  Sparta, 
marched  an  army  into  Laconia,  and  defeated  with  fome  flaughter,  at 
the  gates  of  Lacedemon,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  who  ventured  to 
oppofe  them.  The  Roman  commiflioners  arriving  after  thefe  hofli- 
lities  had  commenced,  fummoncd  the  parties  to  affemble  at  Co- 
rinth, and,  in  name  of  the  Senate,  gave  fentence,  that  Lacede- 
mon, Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea,  and  Orchomenos,  not  having  been 
original  members  of  the  Achsean  confederacy,  fhduld  now  be  dif- 
joined  from  it ;  and  that  all  the  cities  which  had  been  refcued  from 
the  dominion  of  Philip,  fhould  be  left  in  full  poflefTion  of  their  free- 
dom and  independency. 

Multitudes  from  all  the  different  fl:ates  of  the  league  being  on  this 
cccafion  alfembled  at  Corinth,  a  great  riot  enfued.  The  Roman 
deputies  were  infulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  in  thic 
iiianner  commenced  a  war  In  which  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  hoped 
to  eftablifh  their  fovereignty  in  Greece  without  any  convulfion,  and 
had  full  employment  for  their  forces  In  Africa,  Spain,  and  Mac£- 

"Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legal,  c.  105. 

■donla, 
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donia,  engaged  with  great  reludance.  They  renewed  their  commlf-  CHAP, 
lion,  and  named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  difputes  in  Achaia ; 
but  the  ftates  of  the  Achasan  league,  imputing  their  condu£t.  in  this 
particular  to  fear,  and  to  the  ill  ftate  of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  while 
Carthage  was  likely  to  repel  their  attack,  thought  that  they  had  found 
an  opportunity  to  exclude  for  ever  from  their  councils  the  over*- 
bearing  influence  of  this  arrogant  nation  ".  They  were  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  fupport  from  Thebes,  Euboea,  and  other  diftrids  of 
Greece,  where  the  people  were  averfe  to  the  dominioa  of  the  Ror 
mans  ;  and  they  therefore  affembled  an  army  to  affert  their  common 
rights,  and  to  enforce  their  authority  over  the  feveral  members  of 
their  own  confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  theircaufe,  Metellus  had  then  prevailed  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  at  leifure  to  turn  his  forces  againft  them.  He  acr- 
cordinglv  moved  towards  the  Peloponnefus,  ftill  giving  the  Achseans 
an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  by  fubmitting  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  Senate.- .  TJbefe,  he  faid,  .were  no  more,  than  that 
they  fhould  defift.  from  their  pretenfions  on  Sparta,  and  the  other 
cantons  who  applied  for  the  protedion  of  Rome. 

But  the  Achseans  thought  it  fafer  to  refill,  than  to  be  difarmed 
under  thefe  ftale  pretences ;  they  took  the  field,  pa  fled  through  the 
iilhmus  of  Corinth,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Thebans,  marched  to 
Thermopylae  with  a  view  to  defend  this  entry  into  Greece.  In  this, 
however,  they  v/ere  difappointed,  being  either  prevented  from  feizing 
the  pafs,  or  driven  from  thence,  by  Metellus.  They  were  afterwards 
intercepted  in  their  retreat  through  Phocis,  where  they  loft  their 
leader  Critolau?, ,  with  a  great  part  of  his  army  ".  Diccus,  who  fuc- 
ceedcd  him  as  head  of  the  confederacy,  affembled  a  new  force,  con- 
fifting  of  fourteen  thoufand  foot  and  fix  thoufand  horfe,  took  poft  on 

■»  Polyb.  Excerp:.  Legat.  c.  144.  *"  Orofius,  lib.  v.  c.  3.     Paufanias  in  Achaicis,- 
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BOOK     the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  fent  four  thoufand  men  for  the  defence 
« „ r    of  Megara,  a  place  which  flill  made  a  part  in  the  expiring  confede- 
racy of  independent  Greeks. 

Metelhis,  who  after  his  victory  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Thebes, 
advanced  to  Megara,  diilodged  the  Achseans  from  thence,  and  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  ifthmus.  Here  he  was  fuperfeded  by  Mum- 
■mius,  the  Confiri  of  the  preient  year,  who,  with  the  new  levies  from 
Rome,  made  up  an  army  of  twenty-three  thoufand  foot  and  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  horfe.  The  enemy,  having  gained  an  advan- 
tag'e  over  his  advanced  guard,  were  encouraged  to  hazard  a  battle 
under  vlie  walls  of  Corinth,  and  were  defeated.  The  greater  part 
fled  into  the  town,  but  afterwards  in  the  night  withdrew  from  that 
place.  Their  general  Diasus  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Migalo- 
polis,  whither  he  had  fent  his  family  ;  having  killed  his  wife,  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  took  poi- 
fon,  and  died. 

Such  axe  the  imperfed:  accounts  which  remain  of  the  laft  efforts 
made  hy  the  Greeks  to  preferve  a  freedom,  in  the  exercife  of  which 
they  had  a£ted  fo  diftinguilhed  a  part.  As  they  never  were  fui-pafled 
by  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour  with  which  they  fupported  their 
republican  eftablifhments,  fo  they  appeared  to  retain  their  ingenuity 
and  their  fkill  in  many  arts,  after  they  had  loft  the  military  and  political 
fpirit  which  conftitutes  the  ftr-^ngth  and  fecurity  of  nations ;  and  in  this 
latter  period,  which  preceded  their  extindlion,  as  the  Achaean  league 
w^as  diffolved  on  having  incurred  the  refentment  of  the  Romans,  fo 
tlie  unliappy  remnant  of  the  Spartan  republic  perilhed  in  having  ac- 
cepted their  protedlion.  The  enmity  and  the  friendftiip  of  the  Ro- 
mans being  equally  fatal,  thefe  and  every  other  ftate  or  republic  of 
Greece,  from  this  time  forward,  ceafed  to  be  numbered  among 
nations,  having  fallen  a  prey  to  a  power,  whofe  force  nothing  covdd 
equal  but  the  ability  and  the  cunning  with  which  it  was  exerted. 
2  Such 
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Such,  at  leaft,  is  the  comment  wliich  we  are  tempted,  by  the  con-    CHAP. 

dudl  of  the  Romans,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  make  on  that  policy,    ' v^ » 

with  which,  about  fifty  years  before  this  date,  Flamininus,  to  detach 
the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip,  proclaimed,  with  fo  much  oftentation 
at  the  illhmus  of  Corinth,  general  independence,  and  the  free  exercife 
of  their  own  laws  to  all  the  republics  of  Greece.  That  People,  when 
they  meant  to  ingratiate  themfelves,  furpafled  every  ftate  in  generofity 
to  their  allies,  they  gained  intire  confidence,  and  taught  nations, 
Vv'ho  were  otherwife  in  condition  to  maintain  their  own  inde- 
pendence, to  rely  for  protection  on  that  very  power  from  which  they 
had  moft  to  fear  for  their  liberties  ;  and  in  the  end,  under  fome  pre- 
tence of  ingratitude  or  affront,  ftript  of  every  right  thofe  veiy  ftates 
who  had  moft  plentifully  fliared  in  their  bounty.  In  this  policy 
there  were  fome  appearances  of  a  concerted  defign,  which  was  at  one 
time  liberal  and  generous  beyond  example,  at  another  time  cruel  and 
implacable  in  the  oppofite  extreme,  equally  calculated  to  gain  or  to 
terrify,  in  the  cafes  to  which  either  fpecles  of  policy  was  fuited.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  they  were  led  by  the  changing  ftate  of  their 
interefts,  and  followed  the  conjuncture  without  any  previous  defign. 
In  this  fort  of  condudt  the  paffions  are  wonderfully  ready  to  a£t  in 
fupport  of  the  judgment ;  and  we  may  venture  to  admit,  that  the 
Romans  fometimes  felt  the  generofity  which  they  profefled  to  em- 
ploy, and  of  which  the  belief  was  fo  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of 
their  affairs.  In  a  different  conjundtm-e,  in  which  they  w^ere  no 
longer  equally  obliged  to  manage  the  temper  of  their  allies,  they 
became  more  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  gave  way  to  their  re- 
fentment  on  any  the  llighteft  occafions,  or  to  their  ambition,  with- 
out controul.  Their  maxim,  to  fpare  the  fubmiflive,  and  to  reduce 
the  proud  ^',  whether  founded  in  fentiment  or  cunning,  was  a  prin- 

*'  Parcere  fubjecftis,  &  debellare  fuperbos. 

Vol.  I.  L  1  ciple 
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BOOK  ciple  produ(5live  of  the  extremes  of  generofity  and  arrogance  ob- 
ferved  in  their  conduft,  it  led  them  by  degrees  to  affume  a  fupe- 
riority  in  every  tranfadlion,  and  as  their  power  increafed,  rendered 
this  power  proportionally  dangerous  to  other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  adion  which  happened  in  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth,  the  victorious  general  entered  the  city  ;  and  confiderlng 
that  the  inhabitants  had  a  principal  part  in  the  late  infult  offered  to 
the  Roman  commiffioners,  determined  to  ftrike  a  general  terror  into 
all  the  members  of  the  league  by  the  feverities  to  be  executed  againft 
this  people.  Mummius,  though,  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen  of 
this  age,  ill  qualified  to  diftinguifh  the  elegant  workmanfhip  of  the 
Grecian  artifts '''',  of  which  great  col!e£lions  had  been  made  at  Co- 
rinth, ordered  all  the  ftatues  and  pictures  to  be  fet  apart  for  his 
triumph  ;  and,  with  this  referve,  gave  the  town,  abounding  in  all 
the  accommodations  and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy  metropolis,  to 
be  pillaged  by  the  foldiers.  He  razed  the  walls,  and  reduced  the. 
eity  to  alhes. 

Thus  Corinth  periihed  in  the  fame  year  with  Carthage.  The 
fortifications  of  Thebes,  and  of  fome  other  towns  difiiffeded  to  the- 
Romans,  were  at  the  fame  time  demolifhed :  and  the  arranfe— 
ments  to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece  were  committed  to  de- 
puties from  the  Raman  Senate.  By  their  order,  the  Achxan  league, 
was  diflblved,  and  all  its  conventions  annulled.  The  ftates  which.- 
had  compofed  it  were  deprived  of  their  fovereignty,  fubjedled  to  pay 
a  tribute,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  a  perfon  annually  fent 
from  Rome  with  the  title  of  the  Prsetor  of  Achaia  ^\. 

The  Romans  now  appeared  openly,  perhaps  for  the  firft  time,  in 
the  capacity  of  conquerors.     The  acquifition  of  revenue  in   Mace- 

^*  He   delivered  them  to  tlie  matters  of    obliged  to  replace  them, 
fhips,  with  his  famous  threat,  that  if  any  of         '^'  Paufanias,  lib.  vii.  c.  16.     Polyb.  Ex- 
thefe  curiofities    were  loft,    they  fliould  be    cerpta;  de  Virtutibus  &  Vitiis. 
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donia,  which,  about  twenty  years  before  this  date,  had  firll  taught  CHAP, 
them  to  exempt  themfelves  from  taxation,  excited  from  thencefor- 
ward an  infatiable  third  of  dominion;  and  their  future  progrefs 
is  marked  by  the  detail  of  wars  which  they  maintained  on  their 
frontier,  not  in  defence  of  the  empire,  but  for  the  enlargement 
of  poffelTions  already  too  great. 

In  Spain  where  they  flill  met  with  refiftance,  they  had  a£ted  in 
all  the  different  periods  of  their  wars,  either  on  the  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive,  according  as  the  State  was,  or  was  not,  at  leifure  from  the 
preffure  of  their  enemies,  or  according  as  the  generals  fhe  employed 
were  ambitious  or  pacific. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  the  Roman  territory 
in  Spain  had  been  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  furniflied  the 
ftations  of  two  feparate  commanders  annually  fent  from  Rome.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Macedonia,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
it,  thefe  provinces  were  again  united  under  one  government.  But 
upon  the  defeat  of  Perfeus,  and  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  they 
were  feparated  for  ever. 

From  that  time  the  ambition  of  the  Romans  feems  to  have  operated 
in  Spain  with  the  fame  effect  as  in  other  parts  on  the  boundaries  of 
their  empire.  They  preffed  upon  the  natives,  not  merely  to  fecure 
their  own  territory  from  inroad  and  depredation,  but  to  gain  new 
acceffions  of  dominion  and  wealth.  They  advanced  to  the  Tagus,  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  the  mountains  beyond  the  fources  of  that 
river ;  and  on  that  fide  Involved  themfelves  in  a  continual  ftruggle 
of  many  years  duration,  with  the  Lufitanians,  Gallicians,  and  Celtiberi. 

In  thefe  wars  the  Roman  officers  were  actuated,  by  their  avarice  as 
well  as  by  their  ambition,  and  were  glad  of  occafions  to  quarrel  with 
an  enemy,  amongft  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines  of  filver  and 
of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and  where  plentiful  fpoils  were  fo 
likely  to  reward  their  fervices.  ^ 

L  1  2  The 
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The  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain  was  not  fb  confpicuous,  nor  the 
conduct  of  generals  fo  ftridlly  obferved,  as  they  were  in  Africa,  Afia, 
or  Greece  ;  and  fuch  as  were  employed  in  that  fervice,  therefore, 
the  more  to  haflen  their  conquefts,  ventured  upon  ads  of  treachery 
or  breach  of  faith  with  the  cantons  around  them,  which  the  Senate 
did  not  commonly  avow ;  and  they  alfo  ventured  upon  ads  of  ex- 
tortion and  peculation  in  their  own  governments,  which  gave  cccafion 
to  the  firfh  complaints  of  this  fort  that  were  brought  to  Rome, 

The  Proconful  Lucullus,  having  accepted  of  the  furrender  of  a 
town,  and  being  received  into  it  in  confequence  of  a  capitulation, 
neverthelefs  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  and  carried  off  their 
effeds.  Galba,  commanding  in  Lufitania,  or  the  weftern  province 
of  Spain,  foon  afterwards  circumvented,  by  a  like  ad  of  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  could  not  otherwife  re- 
duce. Theie  examples  probably  retarded,  inftead  of  forv.'arding,  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  confirmed  that  obftinate  valour 
with  which  the  natives  of  Spain  difputed  every  poft  in  defence  of 
their  country ;  and  with  which  they  maintained  the  contefi:  againfl 
a  fuccelTion  of  Roman  Generals,  Praetors,  or  Confuls,  who  were  em- 
ployed to  fubdue  them.  This  conteft  they  continued  or  renewed,  at 
fliort  intei-vals,  with  various  fuccefs,  from  the  firfl  expedition  of  the 
Scipios  to  the  la  ft  of  Auguftus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  with  Carthage,  the  Lufitanians, 
incenfed  by  the  ad  of  treachery  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Galba,  re-affembled  in  numerous  parties  under  Viriathus, 
who  had  himfelf  efcaped  from  the  maffacre  on  that  occafion,  and 
who  entertained  an  implacable  refentment  to  the  authors  of  it.  This 
leader,  according  to  the  Roman  hiftorians,  had  been  originally  a  herdf- 
man,  afterwards  a  chief  of  banditti,  and  laft  of  all  the  commander  of 
an  army  which  had  often  defeated  the  legions  of  Rome,  and  threat- 
ened their  expulfion  from  Spain.  He  feems  to  have  known  how  to, 
employ  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rude  people  againfl  troops  not  lefs 

valiant 
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valiant  than  his  own  countrymen,  though  more  depending  on  difd-     CHAP. 

pline  ;   and  to  have  poflefied  what  the  Spaniards  retained,  even  down    v ^— / 

to  the  days  of  Csefar,  the  facuhy  of  turning  the  want  of  order  to  ac- 
count agalnft  an  enemy  fo  much  accuftomed  to  order,  as,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  rely  upon  it  in  moft  of  their  operations.  With  him  an 
apparent  rout  and  difperfion  of  his  followers  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
to  a  violent  attack  ;  and  he  commonly  endeavoured,  by  pretended 
flights  and  diforderly  movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  rafh  pur- 
fuits  or  precipitant  marches,  and  feized  every  advantage  which  they 
gave  him  with  irrefiftihle  addrefs  and  valour.  He  continued  above 
ten  years  to  bafKe  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  made  to  reduce 
Lufitania.  He  had  projeded  a  league  and  defenfive  confederacy 
with  the  other  free  nations  of  Spain,  when  he  was  affaffinated,  as 
he  lay  afleep  on  the  ground,  by  two  of  his  own  followers,  fuppofed 
to  be  in  concert  with  the  Roman  general.. 

The  Romans,  upon  this  event,  found  th^  weftern  and  northern 
parts  of  Spain,  open  to  their  inroads.  In  little  more  than  a  year  af- 
terwards a  Roman  army  under  Brutus  pafled  the  Duero  ^^,  and  pe- 
netrated quite  to  the  coaft  of  Gallicia,  from  which  they  reported, 
with  more  than  the  embelliiliments  and  exaggerations  of  travellers,, 
that  the  fun  was  feen  from  this  diftant  region,  when  he  fet  in  the 
evening,  to  fink  and  to  extinguifh  himfelf  vdth  a  mighty  noife  in  the 
Weftern  Ocean*. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not  think  themfelvea 
fubdued  by  being  thus  over-run.  They  retired,  with  their  cattle  and 
effects,  into  places  of  ftrength ;  and,  when  required  to  pay  contri- 
butiongc,  replied,  That  their  anceftors  had  left  them  fwords  to  defend 
their  poffeffions,  but  not  any  gold  to  redeem  them. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  weftern  di- 
^ifion  of  Spain,  while  they  were  equally  engaged  in  the  eaftern  pro— 

"  Durius. 
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^  *JI^  ^    vlnce,   under  Cato  the  Elder,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  others,  who 

' J '    endeavoured  to  fecure  what  the  State  had  already  acquired,  or  to 

extend  its  limits.  Thefe  generals  obtained  their  feveral  triumphs,  and 
joined  to  the  Roman  poiTeffions  on  the  coafl  confiderable  acquifitions 
in  the  inland  part  of  the  country.  Their  progrefs,  however,  on  this 
fide  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obftinate  valour  of  the  Numan- 
tians  and  other  cantons  of  the  Celtiberi,  who  had  maintainted  the 
conteft  during  fifty  years,  and  at  laft  had  formed  a  general  confederacy 
of  all  the  interior  nations  of  Spain,  to  be  conduced  by  Viriathus,  when 
their  meafures  were  broken  by  the  death  of  that  formidable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  prmcipal  ftrong  hold,  or,  as  we  may  conceive 
it,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  nation.  Their  lodgement,  or  tov>'nfhip, 
was  contained  within  a  circumference  of  about  three  miles,  fituated 
among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  orOldCaftile,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Durius  with  another  river,  both  of  which  having  fteep  banks, 
rendered  the  place,  on  two  of  its  fides,  of  very  difficult  accefs.  It 
was  fortified  on  the  third  fide  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  could  mufter  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men; 
but  thefe  were  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  their  valour,  reputed  fuperior 
in  horfemanfhip  to  every  other  nation  of  Spain,  and  equal  to  the 
Romans  in  the  ufe  of  the  fhield  and  the  ftabbing  fword.  They  had 
already  gained  many  vidlorles  over  the  Roman  armies  which  had 
been  employed  to  reduce  them.  They  had  obliged  Pompey,  one  of 
the  Roman  generals,  contrary  to  the  pradice  of  his  country,  to  ac- 
cept of  a  treaty,  while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  againft  him. 
They  obliged  the  Conful  Mancinus  to  fave  his  army  by  a  capitu- 
lation ^*.  Neither  of  thofe  treaties  indeed  were  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  laft,  the  Conful  Man- 
cinus, who  concluded  it,  together  with  Tiberius  Gracchus  his  Quef- 

'♦  Eutropius,  lib.  jv.  c.  8. 

tor. 
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tor,  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  C  H  .4  P. 
to  fufFcr  in  their  o\vn  perfons  for  the  failure  of  engagements  which 
they  could  not  fulfil.  Tiberius  Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people, 
was  faved  by  their  favour,  and  from  this  time  is  fuppofed  to  have 
received  that  bias  which  he  followed  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  poli- 
tical conduit.  Mancinus  acquiefced  in  the  fentence  of  the  Senate,  was 
prefented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates  of  Numantia,  as  a  facrifice 
to  the  refentment  of  that  nation,  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  the 
Romans  determined  not  to  obferve.  But  the  viclim  was  nobly  re- 
jeded,  and  the  Numantians  infilled  on  the  conditions  they  had  ftiju— 
lated,  faying,  that  a  public  breach  of  faith  could  not  be  expiated  by 
the  fuffering  of  a  private  man  '^ 

Thefe  tranfaclions  pafled  about  ten  years  after  the  deftrudtion  of 
Carthage,  and  the  Romans,  mortified  with  the  length  and  ill-fuccefs 
of  the  v/ar  with  Numantia,  had  recourfe  again  to  the  fervices  of 
Scipio. 

They  had  formerly  difpenfed,  in  his  favour,  with  the  law  that  re- 
quired a  certain  age  as  a  qualification  for  the  office  of  Conful ;  and 
now,  in  order  to  employ  him  a  fecond  time,  they  were  obliged  to 
iufpend  another  law,  which  prohibited  the  re-eiedion  of  the  fame, 
perfon  into  that  office. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  faid  that  he  found  the 
Roman  army,  difcouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  withdrawn  into  for- 
tified ftations  at  a  diflance  from  the  enemy,  detefl:ing  the  hardfliips 
©f  a  military  camp,  indulging  themfelves  in  all  the  vices  of  a  dif- 
orderly  town,  and  fubjedl  to  panics  on  the  flighteft  alarm.  It  is  M: 
that  the  cries,  the  afpedt,  the  painted  vifage,  and  the  long  hair  of  thr. 
Spaniard  were  become  objeds  of  terror  ''*. 

Among  the  reformations  which  Scipio  made  to  reftore  the  vigour 
of  the  army,  he  cleared  the  camp  of  its  unnecefFary  followers,  amongfl 

Appian  de  Bell.  Hifpan»  p.  302.  **  Floras. 
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BOOK    Avhom  are   mentioned  women,  merchants,  and  fortune-tellers  ;    he 
ir.  . 

Teftri£led  the  quantity  of   baggage,    reduced    the    furniture   6f  the 

kitchen  to  the  fpit  and  the  pan  ;  and  the  tables  of  officers  to  plain 

food,  roafted  or  boiled.     He  prohibited  the  ufe  of  bedfleads  in  camp, 

and  fet  the  example  himfelf  of  fleeping  on  a  ftraw  mat ;  likewife 

Teftrained  the  infantry  from  the  ufe  of  horfes  on  the  march,  and 

obliged  them  to  carry  their  own  baggage. 

Though  pofleffed  of  fuperior  numbers,  he  declined  a  battle,  and 
avoided  every  rout  on  which  the  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive 
him  ;  took  advantage  of  a  fuperior  addrefs  in  managing  his  re- 
fources,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  a  fierce  people  by  flow  ope- 
rations ;  he  laid  wafte  the  country  around  them,  and  by  degrees 
obliged  them  to  retire  within  their  own  ramparts,  and  to  confume 
what  was  raifed  or  provided  within  the  circuit  of  their  walls. 

Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Numantia  by  Jugurtha, 
the  grandlbn  of  Maffiniffa,  who,  on  this  fervice,  made  his  firft  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
elephants,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  horfe,  of  archers  and  llingers. 
At  its  arrival  the  army  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  men.  But  Sci- 
pio did  not  attempt  to  ftorm  the  town  ;  he  took  a  number  of  polls 
which  he  fucceffively  fortified,  and,  by  joining  them  together,  com- 
pleted a  double  line  of  circumvallation,  equal  in  ftrength  to  the  walls 
which  were  oppofed  to  him.  He  had  his  curtains,  his  towers,  his 
places  of  arms  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  place ;  and  he  efta- 
blifhed  an  order  of  ferAace  and  a  fet  of  fignals,  in  cafe  of  alarm  by 
day  or  by  night,  which  reiembled  more  the  precautions  of  an  army 
on  its  defence,  than  the  operations  of  a  fiege.  His  intention  was 
to  reduce  the  Numantians  by  famine,  an  operation  of  time,  during 
which,  from  fo  warlike  a  nation,  he  might  be  expofed  to  furprlfe,  or 
to  the  effeds  of  defpair. 

The 
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The  place  befieged  being  at  the  confluence  of  rivers  navigable  C  H  A  i\ 
with  fmall  veflcls,  which  defcended  with  great  rapidity  on  the  ftream, 
or  which  could,  with  the  favour  of  proper  winds,  even  remount 
in  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  The  people,  for  a  while,  procured  fome 
fupplies  bj^  water.  Numbers  of  them  fwimming  with  great  addrefs, 
and  diving  at  proper  places,  to  avoid  being  feen  by  the  befiegers,  flill 
pafl'ed  through  the  lines,  and  pi-ei"erved  a  communication  with  the 
country,  until  the  rivers  alfo  were  barred  acrofs  their  channels  by 
timbers,  that  were  armed  with  fword-blades  and  fpikes  of  iron. 

The  Numantians  were  ftill  in  hopes  of  fuccour  from  their  allies. 
Five  aged  warriors  undertook,  each  with  his  fon  for  a  fecond,  to  pafs 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  fue  for  relief  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  They  fucceeded  by  night  in  the  firft  part  of  their 
attempt,  cut  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the  camp  into  fome 
confufion,  and  efcaped  before  the  occafion  of  the  alarm  was  known. 
But  their  caufe  was  become  defperate,  and  too  likely  to  involve  in  cer- 
tain ruin  any  friend  who  embraced  it.  Their  fuit,  neverthelefs,  was 
attended  to  at  Lutia,  the  head  of  a  fmall  canton,  forty  miles  from 
Numantia. 

The  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  refolution  in  favour  of 
the  injured  Numantians ;  but  Scipio  had  notice  of  their  intention 
time  enough  to  prevent  its  eifedV.  He  haftened  to  the  place,  and, 
having  accompUihed  this  march  of  forty  miles  in  eight  hours,  fur- 
prifed  the  inhabitants,  had  four  hundred  young  men  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  ordered  their  right  arms  to  be  ftruck  off.  By  this  dreadful 
a£t  of  feverity,  he  fecured  himfelf  from  any  danger  on  that  quarter, 
and  imprefled  the  other  ftates  of  that  neighbourhood  with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  preffed  with  famine, 
and  having  no  hopes  of  relief,  fent  a  deputation  to  try  the  cle- 
mency of  their  enemy.  "  What  was  once  a  happy  Hate,"  they  faid, 
"  content  with  its  own  pofTefTions,  and  fecure  in  the  valour  of  its 

Vol.  I.  Mm  "  citizens, 
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"  citizens,  is  now  reduced  to  great  diftreis,  for  no  other  crime  than 
"  that  of  having  maintained  their  freedom,  and  of  having  defended 
"  their  wives  and  children. 

"  For  you,"  they  continued,  addrefling  themfelves  toScipio,  "  who 
"  yourfelf  are  faid  to  pofTefs  io  many  virtues,  it  would  become  y©u  to 
*'  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  this  injured  nation,  and  procure  to  them  terms 
*'  which  they  could  with  honour  prefer  to  their  prefent  diftrefles. 
"  Their  expedlations  are  moderate,  for  they  have  felt  the  reverfes  of 
"  fortune.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  receive  their  fubmiflion  under 
"  any  tolerable  conditions,  or  to  fee  them  perifh  in  fome  adl  of  de- 
"  fpair,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 
"  to  themfelves." 

Scipio  replied,  That  he  could  not  grant  them  any  terms  ;  that  they 
muft  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  anfwer  they  refumed  their  former  obfti- 
nacy,  and  held  out  until  they  had  confumed  every  article  of  provilion 
within  their  walls ;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  fhields  and  other 
utenfils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured  the  dead  bodies,  and  even 
preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  fcene  is  varioufly  reported.  By  fome  it  is 
faid,  that,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  defpair,  the  Numantians  fallied  forth  to 
purchafe  death  by  the  flaughter  of  their  enemies  ;  that,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  purpofe,  they  for  fome  time  expofed  themfelves  with  the 
moft  frantic  rage,  till  the  greater  part  being  flain,  a  few  returned  into 
the  town,  fet  fire^  to  the  houfes,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children^ 
perifhed  in  the  flames  ''\ 

By  others  it  is  faid,  that  they  agreed  to  furrender  on  a  certain  day^ 
but  that  when  this  day  came  they  begged  for  another ;  alleging,  that 
many  of  their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty,  had  determined  to  die, 

*'  Orofms,  lib.  V.  c.  7.     Florus,  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 

1  and 
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and  wifhed  for  one  day  more,  that  they  might  the  more  deliberately  C  H  A  P. 
execute  their  purpofe.  Such  was  the  averfion  to  furrender  at  dif-  ^_>-,,--..^ 
cretion,  which  the  fear  of  captivity,  and  that  of  its  ordinary  confe- 
quences  among  antient  nations,  had  infpired.  The  few  of  this  high- 
minded  people  who  furvlved  the  effeds  of  defpair,  foiling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  were  ftripped  of  their  arms,  fifty  w^ere  referved, 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole,  to  adorn  the  vidor's  triumph.  The 
remainder  were  fold  for  flaves,  and  the  walls  of  their  ftrong  hold 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  prifoners,  even  after  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms  and  fubmitted  to  mercy,  retained  the  ferocity 
of  their  looks,  and  caft  on  their  vidors  fuch  glances  of  indignation 
and  rage,  as  ftill  kept  the  animofity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented 
the  returns  of  pity.  As  thefe  particulars  ftrongly  mark  the  defeds 
which  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  fuppofed  law  of  war  among  antient  na- 
tions, the  reader  will  probably  bear  with  the  fliock  that  is  given  to 
his  feelings  of  compafTion,  for  the  fake  of  the  pidure  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from  the  refiftance  it  made  to  the  Ro- 
man arms,  it  having  been  one  of  their  moft  difficult  conquefts,  we 
muft  confider  it  as  a  ftate  of  confiderable  power.  Its  redudion  gave 
immediate  refpite  from  war  in  Spain.  •  Scipio  and  Brutus  returned 
nearly  together  from  their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their 
feparate  triumphs  in  the  fame  year. 

Thefe  operations  againft  Numantia,  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  were  accompanied  with  a  revolt  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily, 
and  with  a  number  of  other  wars  lefs  confiderable  in  Illyricum, 
Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  thefe  the  revolt  of  the  flaves  merits  the 
greater  attention,  on  account  of  the  view  it  gives  of  the  ftate  of 
the  countries  now  under  the  immediate  jurifdidion  of  Rome.  The 
ifland  of  Sicily  having  been  the  firft  acquifition  which  the  Romans 
made  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  had  been  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate 
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BOOK  of  domeftic  tranquillity,  and  undifturbed  by  any  foreign  enemy. 
Its  lands  were  become  the  property  of  Roman  citizens,  who  here, 
as  on  their  eftates  in  Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  fupply  with  corn, 
•wine,  and  oil,  the  markets  and  granaries  of  Rome.  The  labour  was 
performed  by  flaves.  Thefe  were  led  in  chains  to  the  fields,  or  con- 
fined in  vaults  and  fortified  workhoufes  at  the  feveral  talks  they  were 
employed  to  perform.  As  the  proprietors  of  land  had  many  reafons 
to  prefer  the  labour  of  flaves  to  that  of  freemen,  who  were  difcradted 
by  their  political  engagements,  and  fubje'fl:  to  be  called  upon  or 
prefixed  into  the  military  fervice,  the  number  of  flaves  continually  in- 
creafed.  They  were,  for  the  moft  part,  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  fome 
of  them  being  even  of  high  rank,  unufed  to  fubmifllion,  and  ani- 
mated with  fierce  paflSons  of  indignation  and  fcorn,  were  ready, 
upon  every  favourable  opportunity,  to  take  arms  againft:  their  ma- 
fters,  and  often  to  fliake  the  ftate  itfelf  with  a  fl.orm  v/hich  was  not 
forefeen  until  it  adtually  burfl:. 

About  ten  years  after  the  defl:rudion  of  Carthage,  and  four  years 
before  that  of  Numantia,  this  injured  clafs  of  men  were  incited  to 
revolt  in  Sicily  by  Eunus,  a  Syrian  flave ;  who,  at  firft,  under  pre- 
tence of  religion,  and  by  the  fame  of  miracles  he  was  fuppofed  to 
perform,  tempted  many  to  break  from  their  bondage  ;  traverfed  the 
country,  broke  open  the  vaults  and  prifons  in  which  his  fellow- 
fufferers  were  confined,  and  adtually  aflfembled  an  army  of  feventy 
thoufand  men.  With  this  force,  in  four  fucce^Jive  campaigns,  he 
made  a  profperous  war  on  the  Roman  Prstors,  and  often  ftormed 
the  entrenchments  of  the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  improve  his  vifto- 
ries,  and  having  no  concerted  plan  for  the  government  or  fubfifl:ence 
of  his  followers,  in  a  country  that  was  gradually  ruined  by  their  own 
devafl;ations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caution  and  fuperior  condutfl  of 
Perperna,  or  Publius  Rutilius,  gradually  circumfcribed  in  his  depre- 
dations,, 
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dations,  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Enna,  a  fortified  place,    CHAP, 
■where  about  twenty  thoufand  of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  the  remainder,  as  an  example  to  deter  flaves  from  the  commiffion 
of  a  fimilar  offence,  were  nailed  to  the  crofs  near  the  moft  frequented 
highways,  and  in  the  mofl  confpicuous  parts  cf  the  ifland. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed  in  the  provinces,  or 
on  the  frontier  of  their  extenfive  conquefts,  Italy  itfelf  had  long 
enjoyed  a  perfed  fecurity,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and  the  country 
flocked  with  people,  whether  aliens  or  citizens,  freemen  or  flaves. 
From  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ''*,  which,  in  this  period,  were 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  Cenfus,  the  citizens  foon  after  augmented 
ta  above  four  hundred  thoufand  ^^ ;  and  Scipio,  under  whofe  infpec- 
tion  as  Cenfor  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  Crier  repeat  the 
prayer  which  was  ufual  at  the  clofing  of  the  rolls,  "  That  the  republic 
"  might  increafe  in  the  numbers  of  its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of 
*'  its  territory ;"  bid  him  pray  that  it  might  be  preferved,  for  it  was 
already  great  enough.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  view  of  this  faga- 
cious  obferver,  the  marks  of  corruption  already  began  to  appear  in  the 
capital ;  and  a  tree,  which  ftill  continued  for  a  century  to  make  fuch 
vigorous  fhoots  from  its  branches,  already  bore  fome  marks  of  de- 
cay in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  State,  and  the  government  of  provinces,  to  which 
thofe  who  had  filled  them  fucceeded,  began  to  be  coveted  from  avarice, 
as  well  as  from  ambition.  Complaints  of  peculation  and  extortion,  which 
were  received  about  this  time  from  Spain  and  Macedonia,  pointed  out 
the  neceffity  of  refl:raining  fuch  opprefiions,  and  fuggefted  fome  penal 
laws,  which  were  often,  and  in  vain,  amended  and  revived. 

An  adion  was  inftituted  in  favour  of  the  provinces,  againft  go- 
vernors, or  their  attendants,  who  fliould  be  accufed  of  levying  money 

*^  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand.  ^^  Four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 

fand. three  hundred  and  forty-two, 

without 
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B  op  K    without  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  an  ordinary  jurifdidion  was 

V— V '    granted  to  one  of  the  Prsetors,  to  hear  complaints  on  this  fubjeft. 

The  penalty  at  firft  was  no  more  than  reftitution,  and  a  pecuniary 
fine ;   it  was  gradually  extended  to  degradation,  and  exile. 
N"  604.  Thefe   reformations  are  dated  in  the  time  of  the  laft  war  with 

Lex  Culpur- 

iiia  de  Repe-  Carthage,  and  are  afcribed  to  the  motion  of  Culpurnius  Pifo,  then 
Queftiones  one  of  the  Tribunes.  Before  this  time  all  jurifdidion  in  criminal 
perpetuas.  matters  belonged  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  People,  and  was  exercifed  by 
themfelves  in  their  coUeftive  capacity,  or  occafionally  delegated  to  a 
fpecial  commiffion.  Few  crimes  were  yet  defined  by  ftatute,  and  or- 
(finary  courts  of  juftice  for  the  trial  of  them  were  not  yet  eftablilhed. 
In  thefe  circumftances  criminals  of  ftate  had  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  defend  themfelves  after  a  profecution  was  commenced,  but  likewife 
to  employ  intrigue,  or  exert  their  credit  with  the  People,  to  prevent 
or  evade  a  trial. 

To  fupply  thefe  defers,  a  lift  of  ftatutory  crimes  now  began  to  be 
made,  and  an  ordinary  jurifdidion  was  eftablifhed.  Befides  extortion 
in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  law  of  Culpurnius  '", 
murder,  breach  of  faith,  robbery,  affault,  poifoning,  inceft,  adultery, 
bribery,  falfe  judgment,  fraud,  perjury,  ^c.  were  fucceffively  joined 
to  the  lift ;  and  an  ordinary  jurifdidtion  for  the  trial  of  fuch  crimes 
was  vefted  in  a  jury  of  Senators,  over  whom,  the  Prjetor,  with  the 
title  of  Qusefitor,  prefided. 

The  num-ber  of  Prxtors,  correfponding  to  this  and  other  growing 
exigencies  of  the  State,  was  now  augmented  to  fix  ;  and  thefe  officers, 
though  deftined,  as  well  as  the  Confuls,  to  the  command  of  armies 
and  the  government  of  provinces,  began,  during  the  term  of  their 
magiftracy,  to  have  full  occupation  in  the  city.  On  this  account  it 
was  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  they  had  been 

^0  Parricidium,  vis  publica,  latrocinium,  injuria,  venificium,  inccitus,  adulterium,  capts 
pecuniae,  corrupt!  judicii,  falii,  perjiuium. 

eleded, 
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eleded,  that  they  drew  lots  for  a  province.     A  like  policy  was  fbon     CHAP, 
after  adopted  in  the  deftination  of  Confiils,  and  all  the  other  officers 
of  State,  who,  being  fuppofed  to  have  fufficient  occupation  in  Italy 
and  Rome  during  the  year  of  their  appointment,  w^ere  not  deftined 
to  any  foreign  fervice  till  that  year  was  expired. 

With  thefe  eftablifhments,  calculated  to  fecure  the  funftions  of 
office,  the  ufe  of  the  ballot  was  introduced,  firfl  in  eledlions,  and 
afterwards    in    collefting    opinions    of   judges    in    the    courts     of 
juftice  ^' :    a  dangerous  form  of  proceeding  in  conftitutions  tending 
to  popular  licence,  and  where  juftice  is  more  likely  to  fuffer  from 
the-unawed  paffions  of  the  lower  people,  than   from  any  improper 
influence  of  fuperior  rank  ;  and  where  the  authority  of  the  wife,  and 
the  fenfe  of  public  fhame,  were  fo  much  required,  as  principal  fupports 
of  government. 

An  occafion  for  the  commlffion  of  new  crimes  is  frequently  taken 
from  the  precautions  which  are  employed  againfl  the  old.  From 
the  facility  with  which,  criminal  accufations  now  began  to  be  received, 
a  new  fpecies  of  crime  accordingly  arofe.  Calumny  and  vexatious 
profecutions  commenced  by  difappointed  competitors  againft  per- 
fons  in  public  troft,  became  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  interpo- 
fitlon  of  laws.  On  this  account  it  was  enadled,  upon  the  motion 
of  Memmius,  that  all  perfons  in  office,  or  appointed  to  command 
in  the  provinces, .  might  decline  anfwering  a  criminal  charge  until 
the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  until  their  return  from  the  fervice  to 
which  they  were  deftined  "  ;  and  perfons  of  any  denomination  might 
have  an  a£tion  of  calumny  againft  the  author  of  a  falfe  or  ground- 
lefs  profecution.  Whoever  was  convidled  of  this  offence  was  to  be 
branded  in  the  face  with  the  initials  of  his  crime. 


^'  Lex  Gabinia  Tabellaria.  ^*  Lex  Memmia  de  reis  poftulandis.     Lex  Caffia  Ta- 

bell  aria. 
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By  thefe  eftablifhments  the  city  of  Rome,  long  refembling  a  mere 
military  flation,  made  fome  progrefs  in  completing  the  fyftem  and 
application  of  her  laws.  Literary  produdlions,  in  fome  of  their  forms, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  dramatic  compofitions,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  began  to  be  known.  The  reprefentation  of  fables 
were  firft  introduced  under  pretence  of  religion,  and  pradtifed  as 
facred  rites  to  avert  the  plague  or  fome  public  calamity.  This  en- 
tertainment was  fondly  received  by  the  People,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently prefented  to  them  by  the  Ediles,  who  had  the  charge  of  fuch 
matters.  Literature,  however,  in  fome  of  its  lefs  popular  forms,  was 
U.  C.  592.  checked,  as  a  fource  of  corruption.  In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  that  is,  about  eight  years  after  the  reduftion 
of  Macedonia,  the  Roman  Senate,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pompo- 
nius,  the  Prsetor,  that  the  city  was  frequented  by  philofophers  and 
rhetoricians,  refolved  that  this  officer,  agreeably  to  his  duty  to  the 
republic,  fhould  take  care  to  remove  all  fuch  perfons  in  the  man- 
ner his  own  judgment  fhould  dire£t^';  and,  in  about  fix  years 
after  this  date,  an  embaffy  having  come  from  Athens,  compofed  of 
fcholars  and  rhetoricians,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth  by 
the  difplay  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon  difpatch  was  given  to  their 
bufmefs,  that  they  might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 
long  in  the  city. 

A  propofal  which  was  made  during  this  period,  to  ere6t  a  theatre 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  fpedlators  at  their  public  fhews,  was 
rejected  with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  manners 
of  the  People.  The  materials  which  had  been  collected  for  this 
work  were  publicly  fold,  and  an  edi(ft,  at  the  fame  time,  was  pub- 
liftied,  that  no  one  fhould  ever  refume  this  defign,  or  attempt  to  place 
any  bench  or  feat  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fpedators  at  any 
theatrical  entertainment  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its  walls  '*. 

"  A.  Gellius,  lib.  XV.  c.  11.  '+  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

It 
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It  was  thought  an  a£l  of  effeminacy,  it  feems,  for  the  Roman  People    CHAP. 
to  be  feated  ;   and  it  is  undoubtedly  wife,  in  matters  of  fmall  moment, 
however  innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  confidered  as  an  evil,  and,  in  re- 
mitting eftablifhed  feverities,  to  let  the  opinion  of  innocence  at  leaft 
precede  the  indulgence. 

The  fumptuary  laws  already  mentioned,  refpeding  entertainments 
and  houfehold  expences,  were,  under  the  name  of  Didius,  the  per- 
lon  who  propofed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived  " ;  and,  with  fome 
alterations,  extended  to  all  the  Roman  citizens  difperfed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of  that  age  provided,  in 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  againft  luxury  and  the  oftentation  of 
wealth ;  diftempers  incident  to  profperity  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  cured 
by  partial  remedies.  They  were  by  the  Romans  (who  knew  better 
how  to  accompliili  the  celebrated  problem  of  Themiftocles,  rn  making 
a  fmall  Jlate  a  great  one^  than  they  knew  how  to  explain  the  effedis 
of  its  greatnefs)  commonly  imputed  to  fome  particular  circumftance, 
or  accidental  event.  To  the  fpoils  of  Tarentum,  they  faid,  and  of 
Afia  '*,  to  the  deftruction  of  our  principal  rivals  the  Carthaginians ; 
to  the  mighty  fhow  of  ftatues,  pidlures,  and  coftly  furniture,  which 
were  brought  by  Mummius  from  Corinth,  we  owe  this  admiration 
of  finery,  and  fo  prevailing  a  paffion  for  private  as  well  as  for  public 
wealth. 

In  this  manner  they  explained  the  effedls  of  a  progrefs  which  they 
themfelves  had  made  in  the  acquifition  of  fo  many  provinces  ;  in 
the  growing  fecurity  and  riches  of  a  mighty  city,  from  which  all 
foreign  alarms  were  far  removed  ;  and  to  which  the  wealth  of  a 
great  empire,  either  in  the  form  of  private  fortune  or  of  public 
treafure,  began  to  flow  with  a  continued  and  increafmg  ftream  ". 

^''  LexDIdia.  ^^  Afia  primum  devifta  luxuriam  mifit  in  Italiam.     Plin.  lib.  xxxiii. 

c.  II.  ''  Liv.  lib.  xxxixi  c.  6.     Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  I, 

Vol.  I.  N  n 
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CHAP.      II. 

Extent  of  the  Roman  Empire, Political  CharaElcr  of  its  Head.- 


Facility  with  "which  it  continued  to  advance. Change  of  Cha- 

raEler^  political  as  well  as  moral, CharaElcr  of  the   People   or 

Commons. Dangerous  Humours  likely  to  break  out. Appear- 
ance of  Tiberius  Gracchus, His  projedl  to  revive   the  Laiv  of 

Licinius. Interceffion  of  the  Tribune  Odlavius. The  Republic 

divided. Difpi/tes  in  the  Comitia. Depoftion  of  the  Tribune 

0 Bavins. CommiJJioners   appointed  for  the  Divifion   of  Lands, 

Tiberius  Gracchus  fues  to  be  re~eleEled  Tribune. His  Death. 

Immediate  Confequences. Proceedings  of  Carbo. Embaffy  of 

Scipio. Foreign  Affairs. Violence  of  the  Commiffioners,- 

Domefic  Affairs. 

N  the  manner  that  has  been  fummarily  ftated  in  the  precedlng^ 
Chapters,  the  Romans  completed  their  poUtical  eftabUfliment, 
and  made  their  firft  and  their  greatefi;  advances  to  empire,  without 
departing  from  the  poHcy  by  which  they  had  been  preferved  in  the 
infancy  of  their  power.  They  were  become  fovereigns  of  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  Italy,  part  of  Africa,  Lufitania,  and  Spain  ;  yet,  even 
in  this  pitch  of  greatnefs,  made  no  diftindlion  between  the  civil  and 
military  departments,  nor  gave  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from 
the  public  fervice.  They  did  not  defpife  any  enemy,  neither  in  the 
meafures  they  took,  nor  in  the  exertions  they  made  to  refift  him : 
and  as  the  fatal  efFeds  which  they  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
antient  world  were  long  accuftomed  to  expedl  from  defeats,  were  no 
lefs  than  fervitude  or  death,  they  did  not  fubmit  to  any  enemy,  in 
confequence  of  any  event,  nor  under  the  prefl'ure  of  any  calamity 
whatever. 

2  Other 
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Other  nations  were  accuftomed  to  rife  on  vi£lories,  and  to  fink    CHAP. 

li. 
under  defeats  ;  to  become  infoknt  or  mean  with  the  tide  of  their  for-    ' — ~^- — ^ 

tunes.  The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  profpei'ity,  and  arro- 
gant when  their  enemies  expelled  to  force  their  fubmiffion. 

Other  nations,  when  in  diftrefs,  could  weigh  their  fufferings  againft 
the  conceflions  which  they  were  required  to  make ;  and,  among  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  expofed,  preferred  what  appeared  to  be  the 
leafl.  The  Romans  alone  fpurned  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  fufferings ;  and,  though  they  cautioufly 
avoided  difficulties  that  were  likely  to  furpafs  their  ftrength,  did  not 
allow  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear  in  any  cafe 
whatever.  They  willingly  treated  with  the  vanquifhed,  and  were 
ready  to  grant  the  moft  liberal  terms  when  the  conceffion  could 
not  be  imputed  to  weaknefs  or  fear.  By  fuch  free  and  unforced  con- 
ceffions,  indeed,  they  eftabllfhed  a  reputation  for  generofity,  which 
contributed,  no  lefs  than  their  valour,  to  fecure  the  dominion  they 
acquired. 

With  the  fame  infniuating  titles  of  allies  or  protestors,  by  which 
they  had,  in  the  infant  ftate  of  their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons 
of  Latium  to  follow  their  ftandard  ;  they  continued  to  take  the  af- 
cendant  over  nations  whom  they  could  not  have  otherwife  fubdued. 
But  as  they  were  liberal  in  their  friendihips,  fo,  after  repeated 
provocations  feemed  to  juflify  a  different  conduct,  they  were  terrible 
in  their  refentments,  and  took  ample  compenfation  for  the  favours 
they  had  formerly  beftowed. 

By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already  mentioned.  That  the  fub- 
mijfive  "were  to  be/pared^  and  the  proud  to  be  humbled^  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  perifli ;  and,  when 
thefe  were  the  alternatives  propofed  by  them,  other  nations  were 
iutitled  to  confider  them  as  common  enemies.  No  State  has  a  right 
to  make  the  fubmiffion  of  mankind  a  necefHuy  condition  to  its  own 

N  n  2  prefervation  j 
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prefervation ;  nor  are  many  States  qualified  to  fiipport  fuch  pre- 
tenfions.  Some  part  of  this  political  charafter,  however,  is  neceffary 
to  the  fafety,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement,  of  nations.  No  free 
State  or  Republic  Is  fafe  under  any  other  government  or  defence 
than  that  of  its  own  citizens.  No  nation  is  fafe  that  permits  any 
ally  to  fuffer  by  having  efpoufed  its  caufe,  or  that  allows  irfelf  to  be 
driven,  by  defeats  or  misfortunes,  into  a  furrender  of  any  material 
part  of  its  rights. 

♦  The  meafure  of  the  Roman  conquefts,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century  of  Rome,  though  great,  was  yet  far  from  being  full  j 
aYid  the  People  had  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  induftry,  nor  cooled  in 
the  ardour  with  which  profperous  nations  advance,  but  which  they 
frequently  remit  in  the  height  of  their  attainments  and  of  their  power. 

The  conftitution  of  the  commonwealth  ftill  afforded  a  plentiful 
nurfery  of  men  for  both  the  civil  and  military  departments  ;  and 
this  People  accordingly  continued  for  fome  time  to  advance  with  a 
quick  pace  in  the  career  of  their  conquefts.  They  fubdued  mighty 
kingdoms  with  as  great,  or  greater  facility,  than  that  with  which  they 
had  formerly  conquered  villages  and  fmgle  fields. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territory,  and  the  luccefs  of  their 
arms  abroad,  became  the  fources  of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home. 
The  wealth  of  provinces  began  to  flow  into  the  city,  and  filled  the 
coffers  of  private  citizens,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  offices  of  State  and  the  command  of  armies  M'ere  become  lucra- 
tive as  well  as  honourable,  and  were  coveted  on  the  former  account. 
In  the  State  itfelf  the  governing  and  the  governed  felt  feparate  in- 
terefts,  and  were  at  variance,  from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as 
ambition  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  parties  who  formerly  ftrove  for  dif- 
tindlion,  and  for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  fervice  of  the  common- 
wealth, fadions  arofe,  who  contended  for  the  greateft  fhare  of  its  fpoils, 
and  who  facrificed  the  public  to  their  party-attachments  and  ani- 

mofities. 

Two 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapfed  fmce  the  animofities  of 
Patrician  and  Plebeian  were  extinguifhed  by  the  equal  participation  of 
public  honours.  This  diftinftlon  itfelf  was  in  a  great  meafure  obli- 
terated, and  gave  way  to  a  new  one,  which,  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Nobles  and  Commons,  or  lUufhrious  and  Obfcure,  without 
involving  any  legal  difparity  of  privileges,  gave  rife  to  an  arifto- 
cracy,  which  v/as  partly  hereditary,  founded  in  the  repeated  fuccef- 
fion-  to  honours  in  the  fame  family ;  and  partly  perfonal,  founded 
in  the  habits  of  high  ftation,  and  in  the  advantages  of  education, 
fuch  as  never  fail  to  diftinguifh  the  conditions  of  men  in  every  great 
and  profperous  ftate. 

Thefe  circumftances  conferred  a  power  on  the  Nobles,  which, 
though  lefs  invidious,  was  not  lefs  real  than  that  which  had  been 
pofTeffed  by  the  ancient  Patricians.  The  exercife  of  this  power  was 
lodged  with  the  Senate,  a  body  which,  though  by  the  emulation  of 
its  mei-nbers  too  much  difpofed  to  war,  and  ambitious  of  conqueft, 
was  probably  never  furpafled  in  magnanimity,  abi-lity,  or  in  itea- 
dinefs,  by  any  council  of  ftate  whatever. 

The  People  had  fubmitted  to  the  Senate,  as  poflefled  of  an  authority 
which  was  founded  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  fuperior  worth ; 
and  even  the  moft  afpiring  of  the  Commons  allowed  themfelves  to  be 
governed  by  an  order  of  men,  amongft  whom  they  themfelves,  by 
proper  efforts  and  fuitable  merit,  might  hope  to  afcend.  The  ex- 
amples of  preferment,  and  the  rife  of  individuals,  from  the  loweft 
to  the  higheft  ranks  of  the  commonwealth,  though  for  the  moft 
part  received  with  fome  degree  of  jealoufy  by  thofe  who  were 
already  in  pofleffion  of  the  higher  condition,  were  neverthe- 
lefs  frequent,  and  extinguifhed  all  appearance  of  an  exclufive  pre- 
tenfion  to  the  honours  of  the  State  in  any  order  or  clafs  of  the 
People. 

The 
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^  ^TT^  ^         *^^^  Knights,  or  the  Equeftrian  order,  being  perfons  poflefled  of 

* u '    eftates  or  efFedls  of  a  certain  valuation  \  formed  between  the  Senate 

^nd  the  People  an  intermediate  rank,  who,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  a  capital,  and  being  lefs  engaged  than  the  Senators  in  affairs 
of  State,  became  traders,  contradtors,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  con- 
ftltuted  a  fpecies  of  moneyed  intereft  in  the  city,  and  in  the  provinces. 
Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  which  the  events  have 
been  already  related,  was  the  diftribution  of  rank  in  this  common- 
wealth. But  circumftances  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in  the  political 
flate  of  nations,  are  often  no  more  than  a  paffage  in  the  fhifting  of 
fcenes,  or  a  tranfition  from  that  which  a  people  have  been,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.  The  Nobles  began  to  avail  themfelves 
of  the  high  authority  and  advantages  of  their  flation,  and  to  accu- 
mulate property  as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  their  plantations  and  their  flaves.  The  number  of 
great  landed  eftates,  and  the  multiplication  of  flaves,  kept  pace  toge- 
ther. This  manner  of  flocking  plantations  was  neceflfary  or  expe- 
dient in  the  circumftances  of  the  Romans :  for  if  the  Roman  citi- 
zen, who  poflefled  fo  much  confequence  in  his  military  and  po- 
litical capacity,  had  been  willing  to  become  a  hireling  and  a  fer- 
vant,  yet  it  was  not  the  intereft  of  mafters  to  entruft  their  affairs  to 
perfons  who  were  liable  to  be  preffed  into  the  legions,  or  who  were 
fo  often  called  away  to  the  comitla  and  affemblies  of  the  People. 

Citizens  contended  for  offices  in  the  State  as  the  road  to  lucrative 
appointments  abroad ;  and  when  they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  had 
reigned  for  a  while  in  fome  province,  they  brought  back  from  their 
governments  a  profufion  of  wealth  ill  acquired,  and  the  habit  of 
arbitrary  and  uncontrouled  command.  When  difappointed  in  the 
purfuits  of  fortune  abroad,  they  became  the  leaders  of  dangerous  fac- 

'  4oOjO0o  Roman  money,  or  about  3,000!. 

tions 
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tions  at  home ;  or  when  fuddenly  pofTeffed  of  great  weaUh,  they 
became  the  agents  of  corruption  to  dilTeminate  idlenefs,  and  the  love 
of  ruinous  amufements,  in  the  minds  of  the  People. 

The  feclufion  of  the  Equeftrian  order  from  the  purfuit  of  political 
emolument  or  honour,  and  the  opportunities  they  had,  by  contrafts 
and  by  farming  the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  a  different 
way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits  of  trade,  and  the  attention  to  lu- 
crative confiderations. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  populace,  who,  tempted 
with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous  diftribution  of  corn,  by  the  frequency 
of  public  fliews,  by  the  confequence  they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the 
popular  affemblies,  or  perhaps  diflodged  from  the  country  by  the 
engroflers  of  land,  and  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  labour 
of  flaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the  colonies  and  inuni- 
cipal  towns  to  refide  at  Rome.  There  they  were  corrupted  by  idle- 
nefs and  indigence,  and  the  order  itfelf  was  continually  debafed  by 
the  frequent  acceffion   of  emancipated  flaves. 

The  Romans,  who  v/ere  become  fo  jealous  of  their  prerogative  as 
citizens,  had  no  other  way  of  difpofmg  of  a  flave,  who  had  obtained 
his  freedom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the  rolls  of  the  People  ;  and 
from  this  quarter  accordingly  the  nunibers  of  the  People  were 
chiefly  recruited.  The  emancipated  flave  took  the  name  of  his  mafl;er, 
became  a  client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  funerals  and 
other  folemnities,  where  the  pomp  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  number 
of  attendants,  made  a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  clafs  of  men  ac- 
cordingly received  continual  additions,  from  the  vanity  or  v.-eaknefs 
of  thofe  who  chofe  to  change  their  flaves  into  dependent  citizens  ; 
and  numbers  who  had  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives,  or  who 
had  been  purchafed  in  Afia  or  Greece,  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the 
pleafurable  arts  they  pofiTefled,  became  an  accelTion  to  that  turbulent 
populace,  who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens,,  tyrannized  in  their 

tura 
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BOOK    turn  over  the  mafters  of  the  world,  and  wrecked  on  the  conquerors 

\ , >    of  fo  many  nations  the  evils  which  they  themfelves  had  fo  freely  in- 

fiifted  on  mankind  *. 

Citizens  of  this  extraction  could  not  for  ages  arrive  at  any  places 
-of  truft,  in  which  they  could,  by  their  perfonal  defeats,  injure  the 
commonwealth ;  but  they  increafed,  by  their  numbers  and  their  vices, 
the  weight  of  that  dreg,  which,  in  great  and  profperous  cities,  ever 
fmks,  by  the  tendency  of  vice  and  mifcondu£l,  to  the  loweft  con- 
dition. They  became  a  part  of  that  fadlion  who  are  ever  aduated 
by  envy  to  their  fuperiors,  by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abje£t  fear ; 
who  are  ever  ready  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  any  leader  agalnft  the  re- 
ftraints  of  public  order  ;  difpofed  to  vilify  the  more  refpedable  ranks 
of  men  ;  and  by  their  indifference  on  the  fubjeds  of  juftice  or  honour, 
to  fruftrate  every  principle  that  may  be  employed  for  the  government 
of  mankind,  beiides  fear  and  compulfion. 

Although  citizens  of  this  defcription  were  yet  far  from  being  the 
majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  were  in  numbers 
fufficient  to  contaminate  the  whole  body  of  the  People  ;  and,  if  en- 
rolled promifcuoufly  in  all  the  tribes,  might  have  had  great  weight 
in  turning  the  fcale  of  political  councils.  This  efFedt,  how- 
ever, was  happily  prevented  by  the  wife  precaution  which  the  Cen- 
fors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  of  mean  or  flavifh  extradlion  to 
four  of  the  Tribes.  Thefe  were  called  the  Tribes  of  the  City,  and 
formed  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  whole  ^ 

Notwithftanding  this  precaution,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
very  improper  parties  in  the  participation  of  fovereignty,  and  likely 
enough  to  diflurb  the  place  of  affembly  with  diforders  and  tumults. 

*  Velleius,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  fucceffive  additions  by  which  the  Tribes  were 

'  Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  46.     When  tiiis  pretau-  brought  up  to  this  number,  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  5. 

tion   was   taken    by  Fabius   Maximus,    the  lib.  vii.  c.  15.    lib.  viii.  c.  17.  lib.  ix.  c.  20. 

Tribes    amounted   to   thirty-one.      See  the 

1  While 
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While  the  State  was  advancing  to  the  Ibvereignty  of  Italy,  and    CHAP. 


while  the  territories  fucceffively  acquired  were  cleared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Roman  citizens,  by  the  redudion  and  captivity  of  the  natives, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace, 
and  its  overflowings  were  accordingly   difperfed   over   Italy,    from 
Rhegium  to  Aquileia,  in  about  feventy  colonies.      But  the  country 
being  now  completely  fettled,  and   the   property  of  its  inhabitants 
eftablifhed,  it  was  no  longer  poflible  to  provide  for  the  indigent  ci- 
tizens in   this  manner ;   and   the  pradtice  of  fettling  new  colonies, 
which  had  been   fo  ufeful  in  planting,  and   fecuring  the  conquefts 
which  were  made  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended  beyond  this 
country,  nor  employed  as  the   means  of  fecuring  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces lately  acquired.     Mere  colonization,  indeed,  would  have  been 
an  improper  and  inadequate  meafure  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  in  time  of 
the  republic  never  was,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  extended  beyond 
fca.     The  provinces  were  placed  under   military  government,   and 
were  to  be  retained  in  fubmifTion  by  bodies  of  regular  troops.     Ro- 
man citizens  had  little  inclination  to  remove  their  habitations  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy  ;   and  if  they  had,  would  have  been  unable,  in  the 
mere  capacity  of  civil  corporations  and  pacific  fettlements,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  exactions  of  a  government  which  they  themfelves  now 
become  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  in  thofe  provinces,  would 
have  foon  been  interefted  to  oppofe  :  for  thefe  reafons,  although  the 
Roman  territory  was  greatly  extended,  the  refources  of  the  poorer 
citizens  were  diminilhed.     The  former  difcharge  for  many  dangerous 
humours  that  were  found  to  arife  among  them,  was  in  fome  meafure 
flint  up,  and  thefe  humours  began  to  regorge  on  the  State. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  funk  in  their  charaders,  or  were 
debafed  by  the  circumftances  we  have  mentioned,  the  fuperior  ranks, 
by  their  application  to  affairs  of  State,  by  their  education,  by  the  ideas 
of  high  birth  and  family-diftindion,  by  the  fuperiority  of  fortune. 

Vol.  I.  O  o  began 
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BOOK  began  to  rife  in  their  eftimation,  in  their  pretenfions,  and  in  their 
power ;  and  they  entertained  fome  degree  of  contempt  for  perfons, 
whom  the  laws  ftill  required  them  to  admit  as  their  fellow-citizens 
and  equals. 

In  this  difpofition  of  parties  fo  dangerous  in  a  commonwealth, 
and  amidft  materfals  fo  likely  to  catch  the  flame,  fome  fparks  were 
thrown  that  foon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  animofities  which 
feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extinguifhed.  We  have  been  carried, 
in  the  preceding  narration,  by  the  feries  of  events,  fomewhat  beyond 
the  date  of  tranfadions  that  come  now  to  be  related.  While 
Scipio  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  and  while  the  Ro- 
man officers  in  Sicily  were  yet  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  flaves, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  born  of  a  Plebeian  family,  but  ennobled  by  the 
honours  of  his  father,  by  his  defcent  on  the  fide  of  his  mother  from 
the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the  fecond  Scipio, 
who  had  married  his  fifler,  being  now  Tribune  of  the  People,  and 
poflefTed  of  all  the  accomplifliments  required  in  a  popular  leader,  great 
ardour,  refolution,  and  eloquence,  formed  a  projed;  in  itfelf  ex- 
tremely alarming,  and  in  its  confequences  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  republic. 

Like  other  young  men  of  high  pretenfions  at  Rome,  Tiberius 
Gracchus  had  begun  his  military  fervice  at  the  ufual  age,  had  ferved 
with  reputation  under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio,  at  the  fiege  of 
Carthage,  afterwards  as  Quaeftor,  under  Mancinus  in  Spain,  where 
the  credit  of  his  father,  well  known  in  that  province,  pointed  him 
out  to  the  natives  as  the  only  perfon  with  whom  they  would  nego- 
ciate  in  the  treaty  that  enfued.  The  difgrace  he  incurred  in  this 
tranfaclion  gave  him  a  diftalle  to  the  military  fervice,  and  to  foreign 
affairs.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  it,  the  feverity  he  ex- 
perienced from  the  Senate^  and  the  protediou  he  obtained  from  the 

People, 
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People,  filled  his  breaft  with  an  animofity  to  the  one,  and  aprepoflef-    ^  H  A  P, 
(ion  in  favour  of  the  other  '. 

Aduated  by  thefe  difpofitions,  or  by  an  idea  not  uncommon  to 
enthufiaftic  minds,  that  the  tinequal  dijlribution  of  property^  fo  favour- 
able  to  the  rich,  is  an  itijury  to  the  poor ;  he  no\V  propofed  in  part 
to  remedy  or  to  mitigate  this  fuppofed  evil,  by  reviving  the  cele- 
brated law  of  Licinius,  by  which  Roman  citizens  had  been  reftrained 
from  accumulating  eftates  in  land  above  the  value  of  five  hundred 
jugera  *,  or  from  having  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  larger  cattle, 
and  five  hundred  of  the  lefTer. 

In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  faid,  he  had  obferved  that  the 
property  of  land  was  beginning  to  be  engrofled  by  a  few  of  the 
nobles,  and  that  the  country  was  entirely  occupied  by  flaves  to  the 
exclufion  of  freemen  :  that  the  race  of  Roman  citizens  would  fooA 
be  extindt ',  if  proper  fettlements  were  not  provided  to  enable  the 
poor  to  fupport  their  families,  and  to  educate  their  children  ;  and  he 
alleged,  that  if  eftates  in  land  were  reduced  to  the  meafure  pre- 
fcribed  by  law,  the  furplus  left  would  then  be  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Being  determined  however,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the 
oppofition  of  the  nobles,  and  to  reconcile  the  intereft  of  both  parties 
to  his  fcheme,  he  propofed  to  make  fome  abatements  in  the  rigour  of 
the  Licinian  law,  allowing  every  family,  holding  five  hundred  jugera 
in  right  of  the  father,  to  hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of  every 
unemancipated  fon ;  and  propofed,  that  every  perfon  who  fhould 
fuffer  any  diminution  of  his  property  in  confequence  of  the  intended 
reform,  fhould  have  compenfation  made  to  him ;  and  that  the  fiun 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe  fliould  be  iflued  from  the  treafury. 

*  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  27.  ^  Plutarch,  in  Tib.  Gracch. 

'  Little  more  than  half  as  many  acres. 

O  o  2  In 
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BOOK       ,  In  this  manner  he  fet  out  with  an  appearance  of  moderation,  a<f!ling 

.  in  concert  with  fome  leading  men  in  the  State  and  members  of  the 

Senate,  fuch  as  Appius  Claudius,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  a 

Senator  of  the  family  of  Craffus,  who  was  then  at  the  head   of  the 

priefthood,  and  Mutius  Scaivola,  the  Conful. 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to  prevent  for  the  fu- 
ture the  accumulation  of  eftates  in  land,  the  fale  or  commerce  of 
land  was  from  thenceforward  to  be  prohibited  ;  and  three  commif- 
fioners  were  to  be  annually  named,  to  enfure  the  execution  and 're- 
gular obfervance  of  this  law. 

This  projed,  however  plaufible,  it  is  probable,  was  extremely 
unfeafonable,  and  ill  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  commonweahh.  The 
law  of  Licinius  had  pafled  in  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and 
feventy-feven,  no  more  than  fourteen  years  after  the  city  was  re- 
ftored  from  its  deftrudion  by  tl^  Gauls,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  this  date  ;  and  though  properly  fuited  to  a 
fmall  republic,  and  even  neceffary  to  preferve  a  democracy,  was,  in 
that  condition  of  the  People,  received  with  difficulty,  and  was  foon 
trefpaffed  upon  even  by  the  perfon  himfelf  on  whofe  fuggeftion  it 
had  been  moved  and  obtained :  that  it  was  become  obfolete,  and  gone 
into  difufe,  appeared  from  the  abufes  which  were  now  complained  of, 
and  to  which  its  renewal  was  propofed  as  a  remedy.  It  was  be- 
come in  a  great  meafure  iinpradicable,  and  even  dangerous  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  republic.  The  diftindions  of  poor  and  rich  are 
"^  as  neceffary  in  States  of  confiderable  extent,  as  labour  and  good  go- 

vernment. The  poor  are  deftined  to  labour,  and  the  rich,  by  the 
advantages  of  education,  independence,  and  leifure,  are  qualified 
for  fuperior  ftations,  "  The  empu-e  was  now  greatly  extended,  and 
■  owed  its  fafety  and  the  order  of  its  government  to  a  refpedable 
ariftocracy,  founded  on  the  poffeffion  of  fortune,  as  well  as  per- 
fonal  qualities  and  public  honours.     The  rich  were  not,  without 

fome 
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fome  violent  convulfion,  to   be    ftript  of  eftates   which   they  them-    ^  ^  -^  P- 

felves  had  bought,  or  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftors.    " v — -^ 

The  poor  were  not  qualified  at  once  to  be  ralfed  to  a  ftate  of  equality 
with  perfons  inured  to  a  better  condition.  The  projeft  feemed  to  be  as 
ruinous  to  government  as  it  was  to  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  tend- 
ed to  place  the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  by  one  rafh  and  pre- 
cipitate ftep,  in  fituations  in  which  they  were  not  at  all  qualified  to  a£l. 

For  thefe  reafons,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  private  intereft  af- 
feding  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  project  of  Tiberius  was  ftre- 
nuouflv  oppofed  by  the  Senate  ;  and  from  motives  of  envy,  intereft, 
or  miftaken  zeal  for  juftice,  as  warmly  fupported  by  the  oppofite 
party.  At  the  feveral  aflemblies  of  the  People  which  were  called  to 
deliberate  on  this  fubjedt,  Tiberius,  exalting  the  charadlers  of  free- 
men contrafted  with  flaves,  difplayed  the  copious  and  pathetic  elo- 
quence in  which  he  excelled.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  Romans,  or  nearly  allied  to  this  people.  He  obferved  how 
much,  being  fupplanted  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  dimi- 
niflied  in  their  numbers.  He  inveighed  againft  the  pradice  of  em- 
ploying flaves,  a  clafs  of  men  that  bring  perpetual  danger,  without 
any  addition  of  ftrength  to  the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  break 
forth  in  defperate  infurredions,  as  they  had  then  actually  done  in 
Sicily  where  they  ftill  occupied  the  Roman  arms  in  a  tedious  and 
ruinous  war  \ 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hardflilps  of  the  indigent 
citizen,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  arguments  commonly  advanced  to 
explode  the  inequalities  of  mankind.  "  Every  wild  beaft,"  he  faid, 
"  in  this  happy  land  has  a  cover  or  place  of  retreat.  But  many 
"  valiant  and  refpedable  citizens,  who  have  expofed  their  lives,  and 
♦'  who  have  fhed  their  blood  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  have  not 

•  Applan.  de  Bell.  Civ. 

*'  a  home 
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.CHAP,  "a  home  to  which  they  may  retu-e.  They  wander  with  their  wives 
"  and  their  children,  ftript  of  every  pofleflion,  but  that  of  the  air  and 
•*'  the  light.  To  fuch  men  the  common  military  exhortation,  tojight 
^''  for  the  tombs  of  their  fathers^  and  for  the  altars  of  their  houfchold 
'"  gods^  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  have  no  altars  ;  they  have 
■*'  no  monuments.  They  fight  and  they  die  to  augment  the  eftates, 
"  and  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  who  have 
*'  engroffed  all  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth.  As  citizens  of 
•"  Rome,  they  are  intitled  the  maflers  of  the  ivorld^  but  poffcfs  not 
"  a  foot  of  earth  on  which  they  may  reft  '." 

He  afked,  "  whether  it  were  not  reafonable  to  apply  what  vv^as 
"  public  to  public  ufes  ?  whether-a  freeman  were  not  preferable  to 
■"  a  flave,  a  brave  man  to  a  coward,  and  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  ftranger  ? 
■*'  He  expatiated  on  the  fortune,  and  ftated  the  future  profpeds  of  the 
"  republic.  Much,"  he  faid,  "  fhe  had  acquired,  and  had  yet  more 
"  to  acquire  :  that  the  People,  by  their  decifion  in  the  prefent  quef- 
"  tion  were  to  determine,  whether  they  were,  by  multiplying  their 
*'  numbers,  to  encreafe  their  ftrength,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  con- 
"  quer  what  yet  remained  of  the  world  ?  or,  by  fuffering  the  re- 
"  fources  of  the  whole  People  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  they 
**•  were  to  permit  their  numbers  to  decline,  and  to  become  unable, 
*'  againft  nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their  power,  even  to  main- 
*'  tain   the  ground  they  already  had  gained  ? 

"  He  exhorted  the  prefent  proprietors  of  land,  whom  the  law  of 
*'  divifion  might  affedt,  not  to  withhold,  for  the  fake  of  a  trifling 
"  intereft  to  themfelves,  fo  great  an  advantage  from  their  country. 
*'  He  bade  them  confider  whether  they  would  not,  by  the  fecure 
*'  pofleflion  of  five  hundred  jugera,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of 
*'  their  children,  be   fufficiently  rewarded  for  the  conceflTions  now 

0  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Tib.  Gracch. 

3  •  •  «t  required 
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"  required  in  behalf  of  the  public ;  put  them  in  mind  that  riches    C  H  A  P. 

*'  were  merely  comparative;  and  that,  in  refpedl  to  this  advantage,    > ^..     .» 

"  they  were    ftill    to    remain    in    the    firft   rank   of    their    fellow- 
"  citizens    . 

By  thefe  and  fimilar  arguments  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  one  party,  and  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he 
came  to  propofe,  that  the  law  fhould  be  read,  he  found  that  his  op- 
ponents had  availed  themfelves  of  their  ufual  defence  ;  had  procured 
M.  Oftavius,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  to  interpofe  with  his  nega- 
tive, and  to  forbid  any  farther  proceeding  in  the  bufinefs.  Here,  ' 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  this  matter  fhould  have 
dropped.  The  Tribunes  were  inflituted  to  defend  their  own  party, 
not  to  attack  their  opponents  ;  and  to  prevent,  not  to  promote  inno- 
vations. Every  fingle  Tribune  had' a  negative  on  the  whole.  But 
Tiberius,  thus  fuddenly  flopped  in  his  career,  became  the  more  im- 
petuous and  confirmed  in  his  purpofe.  Having  adjourned  the  af- 
fembly  to  another  day,  he  prepared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the 
former,  in  which  he  erafed  all  the  claufes  by  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  foften  the  hardfliips  likely  to  fall  on  the  rich.  He  propofed, 
that,  without  expefting  any  compenfation,  thtey  fhould  abfolutely 
cede  the  furplus  of  their  poffeffions,  as  being  obtained  by  fraud  and 
injuftice. 

In  this  time  of  fufpence,  the  controverfy  began  to  divide  the  co- 
lonies and  free  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever 
the  citizens  had  extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
took  onpofite  fides.  They  collefied  their  arguments,  and  they  muf- 
tered  their  ftrength.  The  firft  had  recourfe  to  the  topics  which  are 
commonly  employed  on  the  fide  of  prefcription,  urging  that,  in 
fome  cafes,,  they  had  pofleffed  their  eftates  from  time  immemorial  5 

"  Appiaa.  de  Bell.  Civ. 

and 
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BOOK     and  that  the  lands  they  poflefled  were  become  valuable,  only  in  con- 
■  fequence  of  the  induftry  and  labour  which  they  themfelves  had  em- 

ployed to  improve  them :  that,  in  other  cafes,  they  had  adlually  bought 
their  eftates  :  that  the  public  faith,  under  which  they  were  fuffered 
to  purchafe,  was  now  engaged  to  prote£l  and  fecure  their  pofleflion  : 
that,  in  reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had  erefted,  on  thefe  lands,  the 
fepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  they  had  pledged  them  for  the  dowries 
of  their  wives  and  the  portions  of  their  children,  and  mortgaged 
them  as  fecurity  for  the  debts  they  had  contracted :  that  a  law  re- 
gulating or  limiting  the  farther  encreafe  or  accumulation  of  property 
might  be  fufFered ;  but  that  a  law,  having  a  retrofpedt,  and  operat- 
ing in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  to  the  ruin  of  fo  many  families, 
was  altogether  unjuft,  and  even  impradlicable  in  the  execution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own  indigence  and  their 
merits ;  urged  that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  the  flation 
of  Roman  citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condition  to  fettle  fami- 
lies or  to  rear  children,  the  future  hopes  of  the  commonwealth: 
that  no  private  perfon  could  plead  immemorial  pofleflion  of  lands 
which  had  been  acquired  for  the  public.  They  enumerated  the  wars 
which  they  themfelves,  or  their  anceftors,  had  maintained  in  the  con- 
queft  of  thofe  lands.  They  concluded,  that  every  citizen  was  en- 
titled to  his  fhare  of  the  public  conquefts  ;  and  that  the  arguments 
which  were  urged  to  fupport  the  poflxfllions  of  the  nobles,  only  tended 
to  fliew  how  prefumptuous  and  infolent  fuch  ufurpations,  if  fuffered 
to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  appears  plaufible  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
adopt  by  halves  even  reafon  itfelf.  If  it  were  reafonable  that  every 
Roman  citizen  fliould  have  an  equal  fhare  of  the  conquered  lands, 
it  was  ftill  more  reafonable,  that  the  original  proprietors,  from  whom 
thofe  lands  had  been  unjuftly  taken,  fliould  have  them  reft:ored.  If, 
in  this,  the  maxims  of  reafon  and  jullice  had  been  obferved,  Rome 

would 
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•u-ould  have  llill  been  a  fmall  community,  and  might  have  adcd  ^  ^'  '"^  ^• 
with  lafety  on  the  principles  of  equality  which  are  fuitcd  to  a  Iniall 
republic.  But  the  Romans,  becoming  fovereigns  of  a  great  and  ex- 
tenfiv^  territory,  miift  adopt  the  difparities,  and  fubmit  to  the  fubor- 
<iinations,  which  mankind  univerfally  have  found  natural,  and  even 
neceffary,  to  their  government  in  luch  fituations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  fome  eameftly  de- 
fn-ous  to  have  the  law  enadted,  others  to  have  it  fet  afide,  crowded 
to  Rome  to  attend  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  ;  and  Gracchus,  with- 
out dropping  his  intention,  as  ufual,  upon  the  negative  of  his  col- 
league, only  bethought  himfelf  how  he  might  furmount,  or  remove 
this  obftructioiT. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  perfonal  Intimacy  v\'ith  Odlavlus,  he 
tried  to  gain  him  in  private  ;  and  having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he 
entered  into  expoftulations  with  him,  in  prel'cnce  of  the  public  af- 
fembly  ;  defired  to  know,  whether  he  feared  to  have  his  own  eftate 
impaired  by  the  effedts  of  the  law  ;  for  if  fo,  he  offered  to  indemnify 
him  fully  in  whatever  he  might  luffer  by  the  execution  of  it  :  and 
being  ftill  unable  to  fliake  his  colleague,  who  Vv'as  fupported  by  the 
countenance  of  the  Senate  and  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  State, 
he  determined  to  try  the  force  of  his  Tribunitian  powers  to  compel 
him,  laid  the  State  itl'elf  under  a  general  interdidl,  fealed  up  the 
doors  of  the  treafmy,  fufpended  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the 
Prxtors,  and  put  a  ftop  to  all  the  fun£lions  of  office  in  the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  fuperior  clafs  of  the  People  went  into  mourn- 
ing. Tiberius,  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  paflions  of 
his  party  ;  and  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  he  himfelf 
was  in  danger  of  being  allaffinated,  had  a  number  of  perfons  with 
arms  to  defend  his  perfon. 

While  the  city  was  in  this  ftate  of  fufpence  and  confufion,  the  Tribes 
were  again  affembled,  and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of  the  negative  of 

Vol.  I.  P  p  -  his. 
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BOOK    his  colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes,  when  many  of  the 

,' '    People,  alarmed  by  this  intended  violation  of  the  facred  law,  crowded  in 

before  the  Tribe  that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and  feized  the  urns.  A 
great  tumult  was  likely  to  arife.  The  popular  party,  being  moll 
numerous,  were  crowding  around  their  leader,  when  two  Senators, 
Manlius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  confular  dignity,  fell  at  his  feet,  em- 
braced his  knees,  and  befeeched  him  not  to  proceed.  Overcome 
with  the  refpedl  that  was  due  to  perfons  of  this  rank,  and  with  the 
fenfe  of  fome  impending  calamity,  he  aflced.  What  they  would  have 
him  to  do  ?  "  The  cafe,"  they  faid,  "  is  too  arduous  for  us  to  de- 
"  cide  ;  refer  it  to  the  Senate,  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  fufpended  until  the  Senate  had  met, 
and  declared  a  refolution  not  to  confirm  the  law.  Gracchus  re- 
fumed  the  fubjed  with  the  People,  being  determined  either  to  remove, 
or  to  flight  the  negative  of  his  colleague.  He  propofed,  that  either 
the  refradtory  Tribune,  or  himfelf,  fhould  be  immediately  ftript  of 
his  dignity.  He  defired  that  Odavius  fhould  put  the  queftion  firft. 
Whether  Tiberius  Gracchus  fhould  be  degraded  ?  This  being  de- 
clined as  irregular  and  vain,  he  declared  his  intention  to  move  in  the 
aflembly,  on  the  following  day.  That  Odavius  fhould  be  diverted  of 
the  charadler  of  Tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  this  motion,  to  degrade  a  Tri- 
bune, by  whatever  authority,  was  equally  fubverlive  of  both.  The 
perfon  and  dignity  of  Tribunes,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fecure 
from  violence,  whether  offered  by  any  private  perfon,  public  magi- 
ftrate,  or  even  by  the  People  themfelves,  were  guarded  by  the  moft 
facred  vows.  Their  perfons,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  office,  were  facred  ;  fo  long  tlieir  charader  was  indelible,  and, 
without  their  own  confent,  they  could  not  be  removed  by  any 
power  whatever. 

3  -  The 
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The  aflembly,  however,  being  met  in  confequence  of  this  alarm-    CHAP. 


ing  adjournment,  Tiberius  renewed  his  prayer  to  0£lavius  to  with-  ' — -v^ — 
draw  his  negative ;  but  not  prevaiUiig  in  this  requeft,  the  Tribes 
were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of  feventeen  were  already 
given  to  degrade.  In  taking  thofe  of  the  eighteenth,  which  would 
have  made  a  majority,  the  Tribunes  made  a  paufe,  while  Tiberius 
embraced  his  colleague,  and,  with  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  People,  befeeched  him  to  fpare  himfelf  the  indignity, 
and  others  the  regret,  of  {o  fevere,  though  neceflary,  a  meafure. 
06tavius  fhook  :  but,  obferving  the  Senators  who  were  prefent,  re- 
covered his  refolution,  and  bid  Tiberius  proceed  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  votes  of  the  majority  were  accordingly  declared,  and  Odlavius, 
reduced  to  a  private  ftation,  was  dragged  from  the  Tribunes  bench, 
and  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace.  Attempts  were  made 
on  his  life,  and  a  faithful  Have,  that  endeavoured  to  fave  him,, 
was  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  but  a  number  of  the  more  refpedlable 
citizens  interpofed,  and  Tiberius  himfelf  was  active  in  favouring  his 
efcape. 

This  obftacle  being  removed,  the  adt  fo  long  depending,  for  Lex  Semprs 
making  a  more  equal  divifion  of  lands,  was  paffed  ;  and  three  com- 
mifTioners,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Appius  Claudius,  his  father-in-law, 
and  his  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  then  a  youth  ferving  under  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  at  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law 
into  execution. 

This  ad:,  as  it  concerned  the  Intereft  of  almoft  every  Inhabitant  of 
Italy,  immediately  raifed  a  great  ferment  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Perfons  holding  conftderable  eftates  in  land  were  alarmed 
for  their  property.  The  poor  were  elated  with  the  hopes  of  be- 
coming fuddenly  rich.  If  there  was  a  middling  clafs  not  to  be 
greatly  afFeded  in  their  own  fituation,  they  ftill  trembled  for  the 
effeds  of  a  coateft  between  fuch  parties.     The  Senate  endeavoured 
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BOOK    to  delay  the  execution  of  the  law,  withheld  the  ufual  aids  and  an- 
II.  ,       -^  .  .  '  .  . 

pointments  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  People  in  the  ordi- 
nary adminiftratlon  of  public  trufts,  and  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity 
to  fupprefs  entirely  this  hazardous  projedl.  Parties  looked  on  each 
other  with  a  gloomy  and  fufpiclous  filence.  A  perfon,  who  had  been 
active  in  procuring  the  Agrarian  Law,  having  died  in  this  critical 
jundlure,  his  death  was  alleged  to  be  the  efi'edl  of  poifon  adrainiftered 
by  the  oppofite  party.  Numbers  of  the  people,  to  countenance  a  re- 
port to  this  purpofe,  went  Into  mourning  ;  even  Gracchus,  affeding 
to  believe  a  like  delign  to  be  forming  agalnft  hlmfelf,  appeared,  with  his 
children  and  their  mother,  as  fuppllants  in  the  ftreets,  and  implored 
the  protefxion  of  the  People.  Still  more  to  intereft  their  pailions  la 
his  fafety,  he  publiflied  a  lift  of  the  a£ls  which  he  then  had  in  view, 
all  tending  to  gratify  the  People,  or  to  mortify  the  Senate.  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  having,  about  this  time,  bequeathed  his  domi- 
nions and  his  treafure  to  the  Romans,  Gracchus  procured  an  adl 
to  transfer  the  adminiftratlon  of  this  inheritance  from  the  Senate  to 
the  People  ;  and  to  diftribute  the  money  found  in  the  treafury  of 
Pergamus  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
and  to  ftock  the  lands  which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  He  ob- 
tained another  aiTt  to  clrcuml'cribe  the  power  of  the  Senate,  by  join- 
ing the  Equeftrlan  order  with  the  Senators  in  the  nomination  to  juries, 
or  in  forming  the  occafional  tribunals  of  jufllce. 

Thefe,  with  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolilli  or  to  weaken  the 
ariftocratical  part  of  the  government,  were  juilly  alarming  to  every 
perfon  who  was  anxious  for  the  prefcrvaticn  of  the  State.  As  the 
policy  of  this  Tribune  tended  to  fubftltute  popular  tumults  fcr  fober 
councils  and  a  regular  maglftracy,  it  gave  an  immediate  profpedl  of 
anarchy,  which  threatened  to  produce  fome  violent  ufurpation.  The 
facrcd  office  which  he  fo  much  abufed,  had  fer\  ed,  on  occaficns,  to 
check  the  caprice  of  the  People,  as  well  as  to  reftrain  the  abufe  of  the 
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executive  power.  The  late  violation  it  had  fufFered,  was  likely  to  render    CHAP. 

it  entirely  unfit  for  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  and  to  make  the  Tribune 

an  inftrument  to  execute  the  momentary  will  of  the  People,  or  to 

make  the  continuance  of  his   truft  depend  upon  his  willingnefs  to 

ferve  this  purpofe.     Tiberius  heard  himfelf  arraigned  in  the  Forum, 

and   in  every  public  aflembly,  for  the  violation  of  the  facred  law. 

"  If  any  of  your  colleagues,"  laid  Titus  Annius  (whom  he  profecuted 

for  a  fpeech  in  the  Senate),  "  fliould  interpofe  in  my  behalf,  would 

"  you  have  him  aUb  degraded  ?" 

The  People  in  general  began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  enormity  they 
themfelves  had  committed,  and  Tiberius  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  pleading  for  the  meafure  he  had  taken,  after  it  had  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  perfon  of  the  Tribune,  he  obferved, 
was  facred  ;  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  by  the  People,  whom  the  Tri- 
bunes reprelented:  but  if  the  Tribune,  inconfiftent  with  his  charafter, 
fhould  injure  where  he  v^-as  appointed  to  proteft,  ihould  weaken  a 
claim  he  was  appointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  the  People 
that  right  of  decifion  which  he  was  appointed  to  guard,  the  Tribune, 
not  the  People,  was  to  bLime  for  the  confequences. 

"  Other  crimes,"  hefaid,  "  may  be  enormous,  yet  may  not  deftroy 
"  the  efl'ence  of  t'he  Tribunitian  charafter.  An  attempt  to  demolilh 
"  the  Capitol,  or  to  burn  the  fleets  of  the  republic,  might  excite  an 
"  univerfal  and  juft  Indignation,  without  rendering  the  perfon  of  the 
"  Tribune  who  fliould  be  accufed  of  them  lefs  fccred.  But  an  at- 
"  tempt  to  take  away  the  power  by  which  his  ov/n  ofKce  fubfifts,  and 
"  which  is  centred  in  himfelf  only  for  the  better  exertion  of  that 
"  power,  is  a  voluntary  and  criminal  abdication  of  the  truft.  What 
"  is  the  Tribune  but  the  officer  of  the  People  ?  Strange  !  that  this 
"  officer  may,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  the  People,  drag 
"  even  the  Conful  himfelf  to  prifon,  and  yet  that  the  People  tliem- 

«  felves 
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BOOK  «  felves  cannot  depofe  their  own  officer,  when  he  is  about  to  annul 
"  the  authority  by  which  he  himfelf  is  appointed. 

"  Was  ever  authority  more  facred  than  that  of  king  ?  It  in- 
*'  volved  in  itfelf  the  prerogatives  of  every  magiftrate,  and  was  like- 
"  wife  confecrated  by  holding  the  priefthood  of  the  immortal  gods. 
"  Yet  did  not  the  People  banilh  Tarquin  ?  and  thus,  for  the  offence 
"  of  one  man,  abolifli  the  primitive  government,  under  the  aufpices 
"  of  which  the  foundations  of  this  city  were  laid. 

"  What  more  facred  at  Rome  than  the  perfons  of  the  Veftal  Vir- 
"  gins,  who  have  the  ciiftody  of  the  holy  fire  ?  Yet  are  they  not  for 
"  flight  offences  fometimes  buried  alive  ?  Impiety  to  the  gods  being 
*'  fuppofed  to  cancel  a  title  which  reverence  to  the  gods  had  conferred, 
"  muft  not  injuries  to  the  People  fupprefs  an  authority  which  a  re- 
"  gard  to  the  People  has  conflituted  ? 

"  That  perfon  muft  fill,  who  himfelf  removes  the  bafe  on  which 
"  he  is  fupported.  A  majority  of  the  Tribes  creates  a  Tribune  j 
"  Cannot  the  whole  depofe  ?  What  more  facred  than  the  things 
"  which  are  dedicated  at  the  fhrines  of  the  immortal  gods  ?  yet  thefe 
"  the  People  may  employ  or  remove  at  plsafure.  Why  not  transfer 
"  the  Tribunate,  as  a  confecrated  title,  from  one  perfon  to  another  ?. 
"  May  not  the  whole  People,  by  their  fovereign  authority,  do  v.hat 
"  every  perfon  in  this  facred  office  is  permitted  to  do,  when  he  re- 
"  figns  or  abdicates  his  power  by  a  fimple  exprefTion  of  his  will." 

Thefe  fpecious  arguments  tended  to  introduce  the  plea  of  neceflity 
where  there  was  no  foundation  for  it,  and  to  fet  the  fovereign  power, 
in  every  fpecies  of  government,  loofe  from  the  rules  which  itfelf  had 
enadted.  Such  arguments  accordingly  had  no  effedt  where  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  parties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius  favr 
his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  publicly  menaced  Vvith  impeach- 
ment, and  had  given  fufiicient  provocation  to  make  him  apprehend 

that. 
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that,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  fome  violence  might  be  of-  C  H  A  p, 
fered  to  himfelf ".  His  perfon  was  guarded  only  by  the  facred  cha- 
racter of  the  Tribune.  The  firft  ftep  he  fhould  make  in  the  new 
character  he  was  to  aflume,  as  commiffioner  for  the  divifion  of  lands, 
was  likely  to  terminate  his  life.  He  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  take  flaelter 
in  the  Tribunate  another  year,  and,  to  procure  this  favour  from  the 
People?,  gave  farther  expectations  of  popular  adts  ;  of  one  to  fhorten 
the  term  of  military  fervice,  and  of  another  to  grant  an  appeal  to  the 
People  from  the  courts  of  juftice  lately  eftablilhed. 

The  Senate,  and  every  citizen  who  profefled  a  regard  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  were  alarmed.  This  attempt,  they  faid,  to  perpetuate  the 
Tribunitian  power  in  the  fame  perlbn,  tends  diredly  to  tyranny.  The 
ufurper,  with  the  lawlefs  multitude  that  fupports  him,  muft  fooa 
expel  from  the  public  aflemblies  every  citizen  who  is  inclined  to  mo- 
deration ;  and,  together  with  the  property  of  our  lands,  to  which 
they  already  afpire,  make  themfelves  mailer  of  the  State.  Their 
leader,  it  feems,  like  every  other  tyrant,  already  thinks  that  his  fafety 
depends  upon  the  continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverifh  Hate  of  fufpence  and  anxiety,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  determine  the  elections.  The  time  of  choofing  the  Tri- 
bunes was  now  faft  approaching  :  Roman  citizens,  difperfed  on  their 
lands  throughout  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  harveft,  and  could  not 
repair  to  the  city.  On  the  day  of  eledion  the  affembly  was  ill  at- 
tended, efpecially  by  thofe  who  were  likely  to  favour  Tiberius.  He 
being  rejeifted  by  the  firft  Tribes  that  moved  to  the  ballot,  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  amufe  the  aflembly  with  forms,  and  to  protradt  the 
debates,  till  obferving  that  the  field  did  not  fill,  nor  the  appeai-ance 
change  for  the  better,  they  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recefs  Tiberius  put  on  mourning,  went  forth  to  the  ftreets 
with  his  children,  and,  in  behalf  of  haplefs  infants,  that  might  al- 

"  Orofius,  lib.  V.  c.  3. 
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ready  be  confidered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  lofing  their  parent  i?i 
the  caufe  of  freedom,  implored  the  protedion  of  the  People  ;  gave 
out  that  the  party  of  the  rich,  to  hinder  his  being  re-eleded,  had 
determined  to  force  their  vv'ay  into  his  houfe  in  the  night,  and  to 
murder  him.  Numbers  were  aifeited  by  thefe  difmal  reprcfent- 
ations :  a  multitude  crowded  to  his  doors,  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  ftreets. 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach  of  the  afTembly,  the 
declining  appearance  of  his  affairs  fuggefted  prefages;  and  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times  has  furnifhed  hiftory  with  the  omens,  by  which 
himfelf  and  his  friends  were  greatly  difmayed.  He,  neverthelefs,  with 
a  crowd  of  his  partizans,  took  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  where  the 
People  had  been  appointed  to  affemble.  His  attendants  multiplied* 
and  numbers  from  the  affembly  defcended  the  fteps  to  meet  him* 
Upon  his  entry  a  fliout  wms  raifed,  and  his  party  appeared  fufficiently 
.ftrong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  choice,  perhaps  by  their  violence  to 
deter  every  citizen  of  a  different  mind  from  attending  the  election. 

A  chofen  body  took  poft  round  the  perfon  of  Tiberius,  with  di- 
redlion  to  fuffer  no  ftranger  to  approach  him.  A  fignal  was  agreed 
upon,  in  cafe  it  were  neceffary  to  employ  force.  Mean  time  the  Se- 
nators, on  their  part,  were  haftily  affembled  in  the  Temple  of  Faitli, 
in  anxious  deliberations  on  the  meafures  to  be  followed. 

When  the  firft  tribe  delivered  their  votes,  a  confuilon  arofe  among 
the  People.  Numbers  from  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  affembly 
began  to  prefs  forward  to  the  centre.  Among  others,  Falvius  Flaccus, 
a  Senator  yet  attached  to  Tiberius,  being  too  far  off  to  be  heard, 
beckoned  with  his  hand  that  he  would  fpeak  with  the  Tribunes-. 
Having  made  his  way  through  the  multitude,  he  informed  Tiberius, 
that  a  refolution  was  taken  in  the  Senate  to  refifl  him  by  force;  and 
that  a  party  of  Senators,  with  their  clients  and  flaves,  was  arming 
againft  his  life.    All  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  this  information, 
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took  the  alarm,  fnatched  the  ftaves  from  the  officers  that  attended  the 
Tribunes,  and  tucked  up  their  robes  as  for  immediate  violence. 
The  alarm  I'pread  through  the  afiembly,  and  many  called  out  to 
know  the  cauit^,  but  no  diftindt  account  could  be  heard.  ^  Tiberius, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  fpeak,  made  a  fign,  by  waving  his  hand 
round  his  head,  that  bis  life  was  in  danger.  This  fign,  together  with 
the  hoftile  and  menacing  appearances  that  gave  rife  to  it,  being  in- 
flantly  reported  in  the  Seaafe,  and  interpreted  as  a  hint  given  to  the 
People,  that  it  was  neceflary  h^  fhculd  be  crowned,  or  that  he  fhould 
aflume  the  fovereignty,  the  Senate  immediately  refolved,  in  a  form 
that  was  ufual  on  alarming  occafions,  that  the  Conful  fhould  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  the  State.  This  refoluti^n  was  fuppofed  to  confer  a 
didiatorial  power,  and  was  generally  given  when  immediate  exe- 
cution or  fummary  proceedings  were  deemed  to  be  neceffary,  without 
even  fufficient  time  for  the  formalities  oblerved  in  naming  a  Didlator. 
The  Conful  Mucins  Scsvola,  who  had  been  in  concert  with  Tiberius 
in  drawing  up  the  firft  frame  of  his  law,  but  who  probably  had  left 
him  in  the  extremes  to  which  he  afterwards  proceeded ;  on  th^ 
prefent  occafion,  however,  declined  to  employ  force  againft  a  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  or  to  difturb  the  Tribes  in  the  midft  of  their  legal 
afiembly.  "  If  they  fhall  come,"  he  faid,  "  to  any  violent  or  illegal 
*'  determination,  I  will  employ  the  whole  force  of  my  authority  to 
prevent  its  efiedls." 

In  this  expreffion  of  the  Conful  there  did  not  appear  to  the  audi- 
ence a  proper  difpofition  for  the  prefent  occafion.  The  laws  were 
violated :  A  defperate  party  was  prepared  for  any  extremes :  All 
fober  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  Tribunes,  had  fled  from  the 
tumult :  The  priefts  of  Jupiter  had  fhut  the  gates  of  their  temple : 
The  laws,  it  was  faid,  ought  to  govern ;  but  the  laws  cannot  be 
pleaded  by  thofe  who  have  fet  them  afide,  and  they  are  no  longer  of 
any  avail,  unlefs  they  are  reftored  by  fome  exertion  of  vigour,  fit  to 
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counteradl  the  violence  that  has  been  offered  to  them.      "  The  Con- 

ful,"  faid  Scipio  Nafica,  *'  deferts  the  republic  ;  let  thofe  who  wifli 
"  to  preferve  it,  follow  me."  The  Senators  inftantly  arofe,  and 
moving  in  a  body,  which  encreafed  as  they  went,  by  the  concourfe  of 
their  clients,  they  feized  the  fhafts  of  the  fafces,  or  tore  up  the 
benches  in  their  way,  and,  with  their  robes  wound  up,  in  place  of 
fhields,  on  their  left  arm,  broke  into  the  midft  of  the  affembly  of  the 
People. 

Tiberius,  furrounded  by  a  numerous  multitude,  found  his  party 
imable  to  refill:  the  awe  with  which  they  were  ftruck  by  the  prefence 
of  the  Senate  and  Nobles.  The  few  who  refifted  were  beat  to  the 
ground.  He  himfelf,  while  he  fled,  being  feized  by  the  robe,  flipped 
it  from  his  fhoulders  and  continued  to  fly;  but  he  ftumbled  in  the 
crowd,  and,  while  he  attempted  to  recover  himfelf,  was  fiain  with 
repeated  blows.  His  body,  as  being  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with 
the  killed  of  his  party,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  as  ac- 
complices in  a  treafonable  defign  againfh  the  republic,  were  denied 
the  honours  of  burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Some  of  the  mofl; 
adive  of  his  partifans  that  efcaped,  Vv^ere  afterwards  cited  to  appear, 
and  were  outlawed  or  condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  difpute,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  People  had  been  carried  to  afts  of  violence  that  infulted  the  laws 
and  conftitution  of  their  country.  This  conftitution  was  by  no 
means  too  flridl  and  formal  to  contend  with  fuch  evils ;  for,  belides 
admitting  a  general  latitude  of  condudt  fcarcely  known  under  any 
other  political  eftablifhment,  it  had  provided  expedients  for  great  and 
dangerous  occafions,  which  were  fufiicient  to  extricate  the  common- 
wealth from  greater  extremities  than  thofe  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
duced in  the  courfe  of  this  unfortunate  contefl:. 

The  People,  when  refl:rained  from  their  objed  by  the  negative  of 
one  of  their  Tribunes,  had  only  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  his 
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office,  when,  by  a  new  eledlion,  they  might  fo  model  the  college  as  CHAP, 
to  be  fecure  of  its  unanimous  confent  in  the  particular  meafures  to 
which  they  were  then  inclined.  The  precipitant  violation  of  the 
facred  law,  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  mud  have  rendered  the 
Tribunes  mere  inftruments  of  popular  violence,  not  bars  to  reftrain 
oppreffion,  filled  the  minds  of  the  People  with  remorfe  and  horror, 
and  gave  to  the  Senate  and  Nobles  a  dreadful  apprehenfion  of  what 
they  were  to  expe<5t  from  a  party  capable  of  fuch  a  profane  and  vio- 
lent extreme. 

The  policy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  he 
had  obtained,  his  own  re-eledion  to  fecure  the  execution,  and  the 
fequel  of  his  plan,  feemed  to  threaten  the  republic  with  diftraition 
and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  his  own  ufurpation,  or  in  that  of  fome 
more  artful  demagogue.  But  even  under  thefe  gloomy  expectations 
the  Senate  could,  by  naming  a  Didator,  or  by  the  commiffion  which 
they  adually  gave  to  the  Conful,  have  recourfe  to  a  legal  preventive, 
and  might  have  repelled  the  impending  evil  by  meafures  equally  de- 
cifive  and  powerful,  though  more  legal  than  thofe  they  employed. 
But  the  Conful,  it  feems,  was  fufpedted  of  connivance  with  the  op- 
pofite  party,  had  received  his  own  commifhon  coldly,  and  could 
not  be  entrufted  with  the  choice  of  a  Didator. 

In  thefe  extremities,  the  violent  refolution  that  was  taken  by  the 
Senate  appears  to  have  been  neceffary ;  and  probably  for  the  pre- 
fent  faved  the  republic  ;  preferved  it  indeed,  not  in  a  found,  but  in 
a  fickly  ftate,  and  in  a  fever,  which,  with  fome  intermiffions,  at 
every  return  of  fimilar  diforders,  threatened  it  with  the  diflblution 
and  ruin  of  its  whole  conftitution. 

The  diforders  that  arife  in  free  States  which  are  beginning  to  cor- 
rupt, generally  furnifh  very  difficult  queftions  in  the  cafuiftry  of  po- 
liticans.  Even  the  flruggles  of  virtuous  citizens,  becaufe  they  do 
not  prevent,  are  fometimes  fuppofed  to  haften,    the  ruin  of  their 

Q^q  2  country. 
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country.  The  violence  of  the  Senate,  on  this  occafion,  was  by- 
many  confiderecl  with  averfion  and  horror.  The  fubverfion  of  go- 
vernment, that  was  likely  to  have  followed  the  policy  of  Gracchu?, 
bccaufe  it  did  not  take  place,  was  overlooked  ;  and  the  reftitution  of 
order,  efFcded  by  the  Senate,  appeared  to  be  a  tyraimy  eftabliflied 
in  blood.  The  Senators  themfelves  were  ftruck  with  fome  degree  of 
remorfe,  and,  what  is  dangerous  in  politics,  took  a  middle  courfe  be- 
tween the  extremes.  They  v>^ere  cautious  not  to  inflame  animofities, 
by  any  immoderate  ufe  of  their  late  vidlory,  nor  by  any  immediate 
oppofition  to  the  execution  of  the  popular  law.  They  wifhed  to 
atone  for  the  violences  lately  committed  againll  the  perfon  of  its 
author ;  they  permitted  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Papirius  Carbo,  two  of 
the  moil  daring  leaders  of  the  popular  fa£lion,  to  be  ele£led  com- 
miffioners  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  in  the  room  of 
Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudius,  of  whom  the  latter  alfo  died  about 
this  time ;  and,  in  order  to  ftifle  animofities  and  refentments,  con- 
fented  that,  under  pretence  of  an  embafly  to  Pergamus,  Scipio  Nauca 
Ihould  be  removed  from  Rome.  In  confequence  of  this  commimon, 
this  ilhiftrious  citizen,  the  lineal  defcendant  of  one  of  the  Scipios  who 
perifiicd  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  himfelf  an 
ornament  to  the  republic,  died  in  a  fpecies  of  exile,  though  under  an 
honourable  title. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  agitations,  foreign  afrairs  were  likely  to  be 
much  overlooked.  They  proceeded,  however,  under  the  condud 
of  the  officers  to  whom  they  were  entrufted,  with  the  ufual  fuccefs ; 
and  the  Senate,  having  the  reports  made  nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
of  the  pacification  of  Lufitania,  the  deftrudion  of  Numantia,  and 
the  redudion  and  punifhment  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily,  named  com- 
mifiloners  to  ad  in  conjundion  with  the  generals  commanding  in  thofe: 
feveral  fervices,  in  order  to  fettle  tlieir  provinces* 

Brutus 
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Brutus  and  Scipio  had  their  feveral  triumphs ;  one  with  the  title     CHAP, 
of  Gaiaicus,  for  having  reduced  the  Galhcians ;  the  other,  ftill  pre- 
ferring the  title  of  Africanus  to  that  of  Numantinus,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  for  the  fack  of  Numantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  refpedtable  citizen  was  anxioufly  looked  for  by- 
all  parties,    mere  to  know  what  judgment   he   might  pafs  on  the 
late  operations  at  Rome,  than  on  account  of  the  triumph  he  obtained 
over  enemies  once  formidable  to  his  country.     He  was  the  near  re- 
lation of  Gracchus,   and   might,    under  pretence   of  revenging  the 
death  of  that  demagogue,  have  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able party.     He  was  himfelf  perfonally  refpe£ted   and    beloved   by 
numbers  of  the  citizens,  who  had  carried  arms  under  his  command, 
who   were    recently    arrived   in   Italy    crowned  with   vidtory,    and 
who  might  polfibly,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
People,  employ  their  arms  againfl  the  republic.     But  the  time  of 
fuch  criminal  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  yet  arrived.    Scipio 
already,  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  Gracchus,  had  exprefled,  in  fome 
words  that   efcaped   him,  his   approbation   of  the  Senate's  condu£t. 
**  So  may  every  perfon  periflh,"  he  faid,  "  who  fliall  dare  to  commit 
"  fuch  crimes  '\     Soon  after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo^ 
the  Tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  aflembly  of  the  People, 
to  declare  what  he  thought  of  rhe  death  of  Gracchus.     "  I  muft 
"  think,"  he  faid,  "  that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  govcrn- 
"  ment  of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited."     This  decla- 
ration the  multitude  interrupted  with  murmurs  of  averfion  and  rage. 
Upon  which  Scipio,  raifing  his  tone,  expreffed  the  contempt  under 
which  it  feems  that  the  populace  of  Rome  had  already  fallen.     "  I 
•'  have  been  accuftomed,"  he  faid,  "  to  the  fliout  of  warlike  enemies,. 
"  and  cannot  be  affeded  by  your  daftardly  cries."     Then  alluding 

"  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Tiberii  GracchL 

to 
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BOOK  to  the  number  of  enfranchifed  flaves  that  were  enrolled  with  the 
\  .— >-  ,-/  Tribes  of  the  city,  upon  a  fecond  cry  of  difpleafure,  he  continued, 
"  Peace,  ye  aliens  and  ftep-children  of  Italy  ".  You  are  now  free^ 
"  but  many  of  you  I  have  brought  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and  fold 
"  at  the  halbert  for  flaves."  Some  were  abafhed  by  the  truth,  and 
all  by  the  boldnefs  of  this  contemptuous  reproach,  and  fhewed  that 
popular  aflemblies,  though  vefted  with  fupreme  authority,  may  be 
fometimes  infulfed,  as  well  as  courted,  with  fuccefs. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occafion  was  the  more  re- 
markable, that  he  himfelf  was  to  be  reckoned  among  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens, and  might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
Licinian  law.  His  v/hole  inheritance,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted 
to  thirty-two  pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  filver, 
which  might  be  now  valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
Ceding. 

Papirius  Carbo  fpent  the  year  of  his  Tribunate  in  fomenting  the 
Lex  Papiria.    aniniofity  of  the  People  againft  the  Senate,  and  in  promoting  dan- 

Tabellaria  .  .  i  i  i  •   i      i 

Tertia.  gerous  innovations.     He  obtained  a  law,  by  which  the  votes  of  the 

People,  in  queftions  of  legiflation  as  well  as  eleftion  '*,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  judges  in  determining  caufes,  were  to  be  taken  by  ballot. 

He  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  motion  he  made  for  a  law  to  enable 
the  fame  perfon  to  be  repeatedly  chofen  into  the  office  of  Tribune. 
He  was  fupported  in  this  motion  by  Caius  Gracchus ;  oppofed  by 
Scipio,  Lselius,  and  the  whole  authority  of  the  Senate  '',  who  dreaded 
the  perpetuating  in  any  one  perfon  a  power,  which  the  facrednefs  of 
the  charader,  and  the  attachment  of  the  populace,  rendered  almoft  fo- 
vereign  and  irrefiftible. 

While  the  interefts  of  party  were  exerted  in  thefe  feveral  queftions 
at  home,  the  State  was  laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels  abroad, 

13  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  '♦  Cic.  de  Legibus,  lib.  iii. 

"  Cic.  deAmicitia. 

5  and 
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and  opening  a  fcenc  of  depredation  and  conqueft  in  what  was  then    CHAP. 
the  wealthiefl  pait  of  the  known  world.     Soon  after  the  death  of    ■       _     _f 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans,  Ariftonicus,  his  natural  brother,  being  the  illegitimate  fon  of 
Eumenes,  made  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  powerful  party  among  the  people.     The  Romans  did  not 
fail  to  maintain  their  right :  Craflus,  one  of  the  Confuls  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  been  fent  with  an  army  into  Afia  for  that  purpofe,  u.  C.  622 
but  in  his  firft  encounter  with  Ariftonicus  was  defeated  and  taken. 
He  was  afterwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
havi>ng  intentionally  provoked  one  of  his  guards  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  him,  and  thus  ended  a  life  which  he  thought  was  difhonoured  by 
his  preceding  defeat. 

The  following  year,  the  Conful  Perperna  being  fent  on  this  fervace, 
and  having,  vv^ith  better  fortune  than  Craflus,  defeated  and  taken 
Ariftonicus,  got  pofleflion  of  the  treafure  and  kingdom  of  Attains, 
but  died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus.  From  this  time  the  Romans 
took  a  more  particular  concern  than  formerly  in  the  affairs  of  Afia. 
They  employed  Scipio  Emilianus,  with  Sp.  Mummius,  aiid  L.  Me- 
tellus,  on  a  commifllon  of  obfervation  to  that  country.  We  are 
told  that  the  equipage  of  Scipio  upon  this  occafion  confifted  of 
feven  flaves ;  and  this,  as  a  mark  or  characEleriftic  of  the  times, 
is  perhaps  more  interefting  than  any  thing  elfe  we  could  be  told  of 
the  embaffy.  The  objedt  of  the  commiflion  appears  to  have  related  to 
Egypt  as  well  as  to  Afia  '*,  though  there  was  not  any  power  in  either 
that  feemed  to  be  in  condition  to  alarm  the  Rom.ans.  Ptolemy  Euer- 
gates  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  had  been  recently 
engaged  in  a  very  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Parthians  ;  and  it  had 

"  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iv.  c.  3, 

not 
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BOOK     not  yet  appeared  how  far  it  concerned  the  Romans  to  obferve  the 
,    ,  -  L .  .    Icing  of  Pontus,  or  to  confider  of  the  meafures  to  be  taken  againft 
him  for  the  fecurity  of  their  poOeffions  in  Afxa. 

In  whatever  degree  the  Rorifian  embaiTy  found  worthy  objedls  of 
attention  in  the  ftate  of  the  Afiatic  powers,  matters  were  haftening- 
in  Italy  to  a  ftate  of  great  diftradion  and  ferment,  on  account  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  Agrarian  law  was  put  in  execution  by  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  commiffioners' 
appointed  for  this  purpofe.  As  the  law  authorifed  them  to  call  upon  all 
perfons  poffeffed  of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and  fubmit  to  a 
legal  divihon  ;  they,  under  this  pretence,  brought  into  queftion  all 
the  rights  of  property  throughoui:  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and  gave 
to  another  as  fulted  their  pleafure  ;  fome  fuffered  the  diminution  of 
their  eftates  with  filent  rage  ;  others  complained  that  they  were  vio- 
lently removed  fi-om  lands  which  they  had  cultivated,  to  barren  and 
inhofpitable  fituations  ;  even  they  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  favoured, 
complained  of  the  lots  they  received.  Many  were  aggrieved,  none 
were  fatisfied. 

Moved  by  the  reprefentations  which  were  made  of  thefe  abufes, 
Scipio,  at  his  return  from  Afia,  made  an  harangue  in  the  Senate,  by 
which  he  drew  upon  himfelf  an  inventive  from  Fulvius,  one  of  the 
commiffioners.  He  did  not  propofe  to  repeal  the  law,  but  that  the 
execution  of  it  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  fo  pernicious  a 
fadlion,  and  committed  to  the  Conful  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who 
remained  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague 
Aquilius  had  gone  to  Afia  to  linifh  the  tranfadion  in  the  conduct  of 
which  Perperna  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  this  fpeech  to  the  Senate,  complained 
of  infults  and  threats  to  his  own  perfon,  which  induced  all  the  mem- 
bers, with  a  great  body  of  the  more  refpedtable  citizens,  to  attend 
U.  C.  624.      l^i"^  i"'  proceffion  to  his  own  houfe.     Next  morning  he  was  found 

2  dead 
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dead  ia  his  bed  "  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  fulpicions  of  violence 
tranlinitted  by  different  authors,  nothing  certain  appears  upon  record; 
and  no  inqueft  was  ever  made  to  difcover  the  truth  of  thefe  reports. 
This  ilkiftrious  citizen,  notwithftanding  his  fervices,  had  incurred 
ib  much  the  difpleafure  of  the  People,  that  he  had  not  the  honours 
of  a  pubHc  funeral.  If  he  had  not  died  at  this  critical  time,  the  Se- 
nate, it  Avas  fuppofed,  meant  to  have  named  him  Dictator,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purging  the  State  of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  now  opprelled. 
The  occafion,  however,  was  not  fufficient  to  make  the  Senate 
peruft  in  their  intention  to  name  a  Dictator ;  nor  is  there  any  thing^ 
inaterial  recorded  as  having  happened  during  a  few  of  the  follow- 
ing years.  Quintus  Ca;cilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  Quintus 
Pompeius,  were  Cenfors  ;  bath  of  Plebeian  extra(flion  ;  of  which  this 
is  recorded  as  the  firft  example.  Metellus,  at  the  Cenfus,  made  a 
memorable  fpeech,  in  which  he  recommended  marriage,  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  families,  and  the  rearing  of  children.  This  fpeech  be- 
ing preferved,  will  recur  to  our  notice  again,  being  read  by  Au- 
guftus  in  the  Senate,  as  a  leffon  equally  applicable  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

'The  people  who  were  fit  ta  cany  arms,  as  appeared  at  their  en- 
rolment, amounted  to  three  hundred  and  feventeen  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  But  what  is  moft  memorable  in  the 
ti-anfa£lions  of  this  mufter,  was  the  difgrace  of  Caius  Attinius  Labeo,. 
who,  being  ft;ruck  off  the  rolls  of  the  Senate  by  Metellus,  afterwards 
became  Tribune  of  the  People ;  and,  by  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  effedl  of  his  unjuft  revenge  came  to  be  prevented,  fhowed  the 
folly  of  making  the  will  of  any  officer  facred^  in  order  to  reftrain  the 
eommiffion  of  wrongs* 

Metellus,  in  returning  from  the  country,  about  noon,  while  the 
market-place   was  thin  of  people,   found  hlmfelf  fuddenly  appre- 

"  Cic.  de  Amicitia» 

Vol.  L       '  R  r  liended 
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BOOK    hended  by  this  vindldive  Tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  imme- 

* w '    diately  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.     The  people  affembled  in  crowds, 

■were  fenfible  of  the  Tribune's  breach  of  the  facred  truft  repofed  in 
him  ;  and,  accofting  Metelkis  by  the  name  of  Father,  lamented  his 
fate :  but,  unlefs  another  Tribune  could  be  found, to  interpofe  in  his 
favour,  there  was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwealth  that  could, 
without  fuppofed  profanation,  interrupt  a  Tribune  even  in  the  com- 
miffion  of  a  crime.  Metellus  ftruggled  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  over- 
pow^ered  and  dragged  through  the  ftreets,  while  the  violence  he  fuffered 
made  the  blood  to  fpring  from  his  noftrils.  A  Tribune  was  with 
difficulty  found  in  time  to  fave  his  life  ;  but  Attinius  having,  with  a 
lighted  fire  and  other  forms  of  confecration,  devoted  his  eftate  to 
facred  ufes,  it  is  alleged  that  he  never  recovered  it  '\ 

Such  was  the  weak  ftate  to  which  the  government  was  reduced 
by  the  late  popular  encroachments,  that  this  outrageous  abufe 
of  pow-er  was  never  punifhed  ;  and  fuch  the  moderation  of  this 
great  man's  family,  that  though  he  himfelf  lived  fifteen  years  in 
high  credit  after  this  accident,  faw  his  family  raifed  to  the  higheft 
dignities,  and  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  four  fons,  of  whom  one 
had  been  Cenfor,  two  had  triumphed,  three  had  been  Confuls,  and 
the  fourth,  then  Prsetor,  was  candidate  for  the  Confulate,  which  he 
obtained  in  the  following  year  ;  yet  no  one  of  this  powerful  family 
chofe  to  encreafe  the  difturbances  of  the  commonwealth,  by  at- 
tempting to  revenge  the  outrage  which  their  father  had  fuffered  "'. 
Lex  Attinia.  Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  as  being  the  perfon  who  obtained  the 
admiffion  of  the  Tribunes,  in  right  of  their  office,  as  members  of  the 
Senate  ". 

"  Plin.  lib.  vii.  c.  44.     Cicero,  in  plead-  tellus,  but  denies  the  cffeft  of  it.     Pro  domo 

ing    to    have    his    houfe    rellored     to    him,  fua,  c.  47. 

though    devoted    to   facred    ufes,    ftates    the  ''  Plin.  lib.  vii.  c.  44. 

form  of  confecration    in   the   cafe   of  Me-  "  A.  Gellius,  lib.  xiv.  c.  8. 

The 
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The  Conful  Sempronius,  though  authorifed  by  the  Senate  to  re-    ^  HA  p. 

ftrain  the  violence  of  the  commiflioners  who  were  employed  in  the    ^— — « J 

execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  declined  that  hazardous  bufinefs, 
and  chofe  rather  to  encounter  the  enemy  In  the  province  of  Iflria, 
•where  he  made  fome  conquefts  and  obtained  a  triumph. 

In  the  fame  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet,  and 
Lucilius,  inventor  of  the  fatire.  The  latter,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to 
be  the  fame  whofe  name  is  found  in  the  lift  of  Queftors,  was  a  per- 
fon  of  rank,  and  moved  in  the  line  of  political  preferment. 

Hiftorians  mention  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  the  effedl 
of  fubterraneous  fires,  which  fhaking  the  foundations  of  Sicily  and 
the  neighbouring  iflands,  gave  explofions  of  flame,  not  only  from 
the  crater  of  the  mountain,  but  likewife  from  below  the  waters  of 
the  fea,  and  forced  fudden  and  great  inundations  over  the  iflands  of 
Lipare'  and  the  neighbouring  coafts. 
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CHAP.     III. 

State  of  the  Italum  Allies,  and  the  Views  "which  now  began  to  be  cou' 

ccived  by  them. Appearance  of  Cains  Gracchus, Refolut'ion 

to  purge  the  City  of  Aliens. Confulate  and  factious  Motions  of 

Fulvius   Place  us. Conf piracy    of  Frigell<^  fiipprc[fcd. Cains 

Gracchus  returns  to  Rome. Offers  him felf  Candidate  for  the  Tri- 
bunate.  Addrefs   of  Cornelia. Tribunate  and  ASls  of  Cains 

Gracchus. Re-ele£lion. Propofal  to  admit  the  Inhabitants  of 

Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Roman  Citizens. Popular  A£ls  of  Gracchus 

and  Liviiis. The  Senate  begin   to  prevail. Death   of  Caius 

Gracchus  and  Fulvius. 

THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  natural  hiftory  of  Italy,  with  the  mention  of 
which  we  concluded  our  laft  Chapter,  were  confidered  as  prodigies, 
and  as  the  prefages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  afflidl  the  republic. 
At  this  time  indeed  the  State  of  Italy  feemed  to  have  received  the 
feeds  of  much  trouble,  and  to  contain  arnple  materials  of  civil  com- 
U.  C.  627.  bullion.  The  citizens,  for  whom  no  provlfiou  had  been  made  at  their 
return  from  military  fervice,  or  who  thought  themfelves  partially 
dealt  with  in  the  colonies,  the  leaders  of  tumult  and  fa£lion  in  the 
city,  were  now  taught  to  confider  the  land-property  of  Italy  as  their 
joint  inheritance.  They  were,  in  imagination,  diftributing  their  lots, 
and  feledling  their  fliares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Municipia,  or  free  towns, 
and  their  diftrids,  who,  not  being  citizens,  ferved  the  State  as  allies, 
had  reafon  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  fuch  needy  and  powerful  matters. 
They  themfelves  likewife  began  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of 

their 
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t'heir  condition.  They  obferved,  that  while  they  were  fcarcely  al-  ^  ^ J^  ^'■ 
lowed  to  retain  the  pofleflions  of  their  anceftors,  Rome,  aided  by  « — -%— — ' 
their  arms,  had  gained  that  exteniivc  dominion,  and  obtained  that 
territory,  about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  v/ere  now  likely  to 
quarrel  among  themfelves.  "  The  Italian  allies,"  they  iaid,  "  mufl:  bleed 
"  in  this  conteft,  no  lefs  than  they  had  done  in  the  foreign  or  more 
"  diftant  wars  of  the  commonwealth."  They  had  been  made,  by  the 
profeffions  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every  dii- 
tindlion  in  Italy  would  foon  be  removed,  that  every  freeman  in  the 
country  would  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to 
all  the  powers  and  pretenfions  implied  in  that  defignation.  The 
confideratlon  of  this  fubje£t,  therefore,  could  not  be  long  delayed  ; 
and  the  Roman  Senate,  already  ftruggling  with  attacks  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, had  an  Immediate  ftorm  to  apprehend  from  the  allies. 

The  revolutions  of  the  State  had  been  fo  frequent,  and  its  pro- 
grefs  from  fmall  beginnings  to  a  great  empire  had  been  fo  rapid, 
that  the  changes  to  which  men  are  expofed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capable,  no  where  appear  fo  confpicuous,  or  are  fo 
diflindly  marked. 

In  the  firft  ages  the  political  importance  of  a  Roman  citizen  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  felt  or  underftood.  Conquered  enemies 
were  removed  to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  confifted  in  being  forced 
to  be  Romans,  to  which  they  fubmitted  with  gi-eat  reludlance.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  every  foreigner  was  welcome  to  take  his  place 
as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  aflembly  of  the  People ;  that  many  were 
admitted  into  the  Senate  ',  and  fome  even  on  the  throne  ^  It  is  likely 
alfo,  that  the  firft  colonies  confidered  themfelves  as  detached  from 
the    city    of    Rome,    and   as  forming   cantons  apart ;    for  we  find 

'  The  Claudian  family  were  aliens.  *  Tarquinius  Prifcus  was  of  Greek  extraftion, 

and  an  alien  from  Tarquinii. 

2  themj 
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BOOK    them,  like  the  other  States  of  Italy,  occafionally  at  war  with  the 
Romans. 

But  when  the  fovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be  eftablilhed  at  Rome, 
and  was  there  adlually  exercifed  by  the  colledlive  body  of  the  People, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  probable,  laid  claim  to  their  votes 
in  eledlions,  and  prefented   themfelves   to  be  inrolled  in  the  Tribes. 
They  felt  their  confequence  and  their  fuperiority  over  the  Municipia, 
or  free  towns  in  their  neigbourhood,  to  v^'hom,  as  a  mark  of  dif- 
tindtion  and  an  a<5l  of  munificence,  fome  remains  of  independence 
had  been  left.     Even  in  this  ftate,  the  rolls  of  the  People  had  been 
very  negligently  compiled,   or  preferved.     The  Kings,  the  Confuls, 
the  Cenfors,  who  were  the  officers,  in  different  ages   of  the  State, 
entrufted  with  the  mufters,  admitted  on  the  rolls  fuch  as  prefented 
themfelves,  or  fuch  as  they  chofe  to  receive.     One  Conful  invited 
all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll   in  the  affemblies  of  the 
People  ;  another  rejefted  them,  and  in  time  of  eledions  forbid  them 
the  citv.      But   notwithftanding   this   prohibition,  aliens   that   were 
brought  to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity,  were  fuffered  by  degrees  to 
mix  with  the  citizens  \     The  inhabitants  of  the  free  towns,  remov- 
ing to  Rome  upon  any  creditable  footing,  found  eafy  admiffion  on 
the  rolls  of  fome  tribe.     The  towns  complained  they  were  depopu- 
lated.    The  Romans  endeavoured  to  ftmt  the  gates  of  their  city  by 
repeated  fcrutinies,  and  the  prohibition  of  furreptitious  enrolments : 
but  in  vain.     The  practice  ftill  continued,  and  the  growing  privilege, 
diftinftion,  and   eminence  of  a  Roman  citizen  made  that  title   be- 
come the  great  objedt  of  individuals,  and  of  entire  cantons.     It  had 
already  been  beftov/ed  upon  diftridis  whofe  inhabitants  were  not  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  any  fmgular  merit   with  the  Roman  State.      la  this 
refpe£t  all  the  allies  were  nearly  equal  ;  they  had  regularly  compofed 

'  This  happened  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  the  Campanians.  • 

at 
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at  leaft  one  half  in  every  Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal 
{hare  in  all  the  dangers  and  troubles  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and, 
from  having  valued  themfelves  of  old  on  their  feparate  titles  and 
national  diftlndlions,  they  began  now  to  afpire  to  a  ihare  in  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  empire,  and  wifhed  to  fnik  for  ever  their  provincial 
defignations  under  the  general  title  of  Romans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in  the  affembly  of  the 
People,  and  the  ferious  privileges  that  were  bellowed  by  the  Porcian 
law,  but  even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  foldier  in 
the  field,  and  the  permiffion  of  wearing  the  Roman  gown,  were  now 
ardently  coveted  as  marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was 
frequented  by  perfons  who  hoped  feparately  to  be  admitted  in 
the  Tribes,  and  by  numbers  who  crowded  from  the  neighbouring 
cantons,  on  every  remarkable  day  of  aflembly,  ftill  flattering  them- 
felves, that  the  expedlations  which  Gracchus  had  raifed  on  this  im- 
portant fubjed:  might  foon  be  fulfilled. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Senate  authorized  Junius  Pennus,  one   u.  C.  627. 
of  the  Tribunes,  to   move   the  People  for  an  edidt  to  prohibit,  on   EmUhisLe-' 
days  of  election  or  public  aflembly,   this  concourfe  of  aliens,  and  re-    pia"5,L.  Au- 
quiring  all  the  country  towns  in  Italy  to  lay  claim  to  their  denizens,    tes. 
who  had  left  their  own  corporations  to  adl  the  part  of  citizens  at 
Rome.  ■ 

On  this  occafion,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  the  late  unfor- 
timate  Tribune,  flood  forth,  and  made  one  of  the  firft  appearances, 
in  which  he  fliowed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the  party  he 
was  likely  to  efpoufe  in  the  commonwealth.  This  young  man,  being 
about  twenty  years  of  age  when  the  troubles  raifed  by  his  elder 
brother  had  fo  much  difturbcd  the  republic,  and  when  they  ended 
fo  fatally  for  himfelf,  had  retired  upon  that  cataftrophe'  from  the 
public  view,  and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  fate  of  Tiberius 
might  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing  like  dangerous 
3  .  counfels, 
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^  °iT^  ^     counfels,  but  even  from  entering  at  all  on  the  line  of  political  affairs. 

*  K  ■'  His  retirement,  however,  he  fpent  in  fuch  ftudies  as  were  then  come 
into  repute,  on  account  of  their  importance,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
bufinefs  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  popular 
affemblies  ;  and  the  firfl;  appearance  he  made  gave  evidence  of  the 
talents  he  had  acquired  for  thefe  feveral  departments.  His  parts 
feemed  to  be  quicker,  and  his  fpirit  more  ardent,  than  that  of  his 
elder  brother ;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes  of  having  their  pre- 
tenfions  revived,  and  more  fuccefsfully  condudled,  than  under  their 
former  leader.  The  caufe  of  the  country  towns,  in  which  he  now 
engaged,  w^s  fpecious,  and  tended  to  form  a  new,  a  numerous,  and 
a  formidable  party  in  Italy,  likely  to  join  in  every  fa£l;ious  attempt 
which  might  throw  the  public  into  difordei",  and  make  way  for  the 
promifcuous  admiffion  of  aliens  on  the  rolls  of  the  People.  This 
caufe,  however,  was  fraught  with  fo  much  confulion  to  the  State, 
and  tended  {o  much  to  leffen  the  political  confequence  of  thofe  who 
were  already  citizens,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  refolutiou 
to  purge  the  city  of  aliens  prevailed,  and  an  adl  to  that  purpofc  ac- 
cordingly was  paiTed  *  in  the  aiTembly  of  the  People. 

It  deferv^es  to  be  recorded,  that  amidft  the  inquiries  fet  on  foot 
in  confequence  of  this  edid:,  or  about  this  time,  Perperna,  the  father 
of  a  late  Conful  \  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  Italian  corporations, 
and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome.  His  fon,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  having  vanquiihed  and  taken  Ariftonicus, 
the  pretended  heir  of  Attains,  died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus ; 
and  he  is  accordingly  faid  to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  in  having  been  a  Roman  Conful,  though  not  a  Roman 
citizen.  This  example  may  confirm  what  has  been  obferved  of  the 
latitude  which  officers  took  in  conducing  the  Cenfus. 


*  Sextus  Pompeius  Feftus  in  voce  Republica.     Cicero  in  Bruto  in  Officiis,   lib.  i'lu 
'  Valerius  Maxiraus,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 


The 
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The  fires  of  feditlon  which  had  fometlme  preyed  on  the  common- 
tvealth  were  likely  to  break  out  with  encreafing  force  upon  the  promo- 
tion of  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  dignity  of  firft  magiftrate.  This  faftious  m.  Piautius 
citizen  had  blown  up  the  flame  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  having  m'^FuIvSus 
fucceeded  him  in  the  commiflion  for  executing  the  Agrarian  law,  F'^ccas. 
never  failed  to  carry  the  torch  wherever  matter  of  inflammation 
or  general  combuftion  could  be  found.  By  his  merit  with  the  po- 
pular party  he  had  attained  his  prefent  eminence,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  preferve  it  by  continuing  his  fervices.  He  began  the  func-  Leges  Ful- 
tions  of  his  office  by  propofing  a  law  to  communicate  the  right  of 
citizens  to  the  allies  or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  a  meafure  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  to  encreafe  the 
number  of  citizens  greatly  beyond  what  could  be  aflembled  in  one 
collecllve  body.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  fubllituted  a 
propofal  in  appearance  more  moderate,  but  equally  dangerous.  That 
whoever  claimed  the  right  of  citizen,  in  cafe  of  being  cafl:  by  the 
Cenfors,  who  were  the  proper  judges,  might  appeal  to  the  People  '. 
This  would  have  conferred  the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  po- 
pular leaders ;  and  the  danger  of  fuch  a  meafure  called  upon  the 
Senate  to  exert  its  authority  and  influence  in  having  this  motion 
alfo  rejcded. 

When  the  Conful  appeared  to  be  fairly  entered  on  his  career,  and, 
by  uniting  the  power  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy  with  that  of  a  com- 
miffioner  for  dividing  the  property  of  lands,  was  likely  to  break 
through  all  the  forms  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of 
the  Agrarian  law,  he  was  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  afl'emble  the 
Senate,  and  to  take  his  place.  The  whole  body  joined  in  repre- 
fentations  againft  thefe  dangerous  meafures,  and  in  a  requeft  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  motions'.     To  thde  applications   he  made  no 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  L 

Vol,  1.  S  f  reply ; 
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B  O  O  K     reply' ;  but  an  occafion  foon  offered,  by  which  the  Senate  was  en- 

< „ ■    abled  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe.      A   deputation  arrived  frcni 

Marfcilles,  then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  intreat  the  fupport  of  the 
republic  againft  the  Salyii,  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  had  invaded 
their  territories.  The  Senate  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
find  a  foreign  employment  for  the  Conful,  decreed  a  fpeedy  aid  to 
the  city  of  Marfeilles,  and  appointed  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  that 
fervice.  Although  this  incident  marred  or  interrupted  for  the  pre- 
fent  his  political  defigns,  yet  he  was  induced,  by  the  hopes  of  a 
triumph,  to  accept  of  the  command  which  offered,  and,  by  his  ab- 
fence,  to  relieve  the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms  which  he  had 
given.  Caius  Gracchus  too  was  gone  in  the  capacity  of  Proquaeflor  to 
Sardinia  ;  and  the  Senate,  If  they  could  by  any  pretences  have  kept 
thofe  unquiet  fpirits  at  a  diftance,  had  hopes  of  reftoring  the  former 
order  of  the  commonwealth. 

-  In  this  Interval  fome  laws  are  fald  to  have  pafTed  relpe<£llng  the 
office  and  conduft  of  the  Cenfors.  The  particulars  are  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  obje£l  probably  was,  to  render  the  magiftrate  more 
circumfpe£l  in  the  admiffion  of  thofe  who  claimed  to  be  numbered 
as  citizens.  Such  was  likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
abfence  of  demagogues,  who,  by  propofing  to  admit  the  allies  on  the 
rolls  of  the  People,  had  awakened  dangerous  pretenfions  in  every  corner 
of  Italy.  It  foon  appeared  how  ferioufly  thefe  pretenfions  were 
adopted  by  the  country  towns  ;  for  the  inhabitants  already  beftirred 
themfelves,  and  were  beginning  to  devife  how  they  might  extort 
by  force  what  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  with  confent  of  the 
original  denizens  of  Rome.  A  fufpicion  having  arifen  of  fuch  trea- 
fonable  concerts  forming  at  Fregellse,  the  Prastor  Opimius  had  a  fpecial 
«ommiffion  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  proceed  as  he  ihould. 

'  Val.  Max,  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 

find. 
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find  the  occafion  required.       Having  fummoned  the  chief  magiftrate     ^  ^  ^  ''• 

of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received,  upon  a  promife  of   ' ^ • 

doing  no  violence  to  his  perfon,  full  information  of  the  combinations 
that  had  been  forming  againfl;  the  government  of  Rome.  So  in- 
ftrudled,  he  affembled  fuch  a  force  as  was  necefl'ary  to  fupport  him 
in  afferting  the  authority  of  the  State  ;  and  thinking  it  necefTary  to 
give  a  ftriking  example  in  a  matter  of  fo  dangerous  and  infedtious  a 
nature,  he  ordered  the  place  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  *. 

By  this  adt  of  feverity,  the  defigns  of  the  allies  were  for  a  while  U.  C.  620. 
fufpended,  and  might  have  been  entirely  fupprefTed,  if  the  faQlons   Lon?inus*    ^ 
at  Rome  had  not  given  them  frefh  encouragement  and  hopes  of  fuc-   C.  Sextius 
cefs  or  impunity.     This  tranfadtion  was  fcarcely  paft,  when   Caius 
Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city  to  folicit  the  office  of  Tribune ;  and, 
by   his    prefence,    revived    the   hopes   of  the   allies.       Having  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Proconful  Aurelius  Cotta,  under  whom  he  ferved 
as  Proquseftor  in  Sardinia,  inftead  of  being  recalled,  was  continued 
in  his  command,  and  furniflied  with  reinforcements  and  fupplies  of 
every  fort  as  for  a  fervice  of  long  duration  ;  and  fufpedling,  that  this 
meafure  was  pointed  at  himfelf,  and  proceeded  from  a  defign  to  keep 
him  at  a  diftance  from  the  popular  aflemblies,  he  quitted  his  ftation 
in  Sardinia,  and  returned  without  leave.     He  was  called  to  account 
by  the  Cenfors  for  deferting  his  duty ;  but  defended  himfelf  with 
fuch  ability  and  force,  as  greatly  ralfed  the  expedlations  which  had 
already  been  entertained  by  his  party  °. 

The  law,  he  faid,  required  him  only  to  carry  arms  ten  years,  he 
had  adually  carried  them  twelve  years  ;  although  he  might  legally 
have  quitted  his  ftation  of  Qurcftor  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three  years.  However  willing  the  Cenfors 
may  have  been  to  remove  this  peft  from  the  commonwealth,  the)f 

'  Liv.  lib.  Ix.  Vellelus  Obfequens.  Cic.  lib.  ii.  De  Inventione  ;  De  Finibiis,  v. 
Ibid.  Rhetorius,  lib.  iv.  '  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho. 

S  f  2  were 
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B  O  O  K     ^,ere  too  weak  to  attempt  any  cenfure  in  this  ftate  of  his  caufe,  and  in 

« , 1    the  prefent  humour  of  the  People.    They  endeavourcd,  in  vain,  to  load 

him  with  a  fhare  in  the  plot  of  Fregellas ;  he  ftill  exculpated  himfelf : 
and,  if  he  had  pofleffed  every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in  proportion  to  his 
refolution,  application,  eloquence,  and  even  feverity  of  manners,  he 
might  have  been  a  powerful  fupport  to  the  State.  In  a  fpeech  to  the 
People,  on  his  returji  from  Sardinia,  he  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words  :  "  The  purfe  which  I  carried  full  to  the 
"  province,  I  have  brought  empty  back.  Others  empty  the  wine 
"  calks  which  they  cany  from  Italy,  and  bring  them  from  the  pro- 
"  vinces  replenifhed  with  fdver  and  gold  '°." 

In  declaring  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  ofEce  of  Tribune,  Caius 
Gracchus  profefled  his  intension  to  propofe  many  popular  laws.  The 
Senate  exerted  all  their  influence  to  difappoint  his  views ;  but  fuch 
were  the  expedlations  of  the  popular  party  throughout  all  Italy,  that 
they  crowded  to  the  eledion  in  greater  numbers  than  could  find 
place  in  the  public  fquare.  They  handed  and  reached  out  their 
ballots  at  the  windows  and  over  the  battlements  ;  and  Gracchus, 
though  elected,  was,  in  confequcnce  of  the  oppofition  given  to  him, 
only  fourth  in  the  lift  ". 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  ever  fince  the  death 
of  her  fon  Tiberius,  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  upon  hearing 
of  the  career  which  her  fon,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed  at 
the  renewal  of  a  fcene  which  had  already  occafioned  her  fo  much 
forrow,  expoftulated  with  him  on  the  courfe  he  was  taking  ;  and,, 
in  an  unafFe£led  and  paffionate  addrefs,  fpoke  that  ardent  zeal  for  the 
republic,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  diftinguifhed.. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  entire  care  of  her  fa- 
mily had  devolved  by  the  death  of  her  hufband,  whilfl  the  children 

•"  A.  Gelliiis,  lib.  xv.  c.  12.  "  Plutarch,   Appian,  Orofius,  Eutrop.  Obfequens. 

z  were- 
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were  yet  in  their  infancy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  unurual  attcn-  CHAP. 
lion,  to  have  them  educated  for  the  rank  they  were  to  hold  in  the  State, 
and  did  not  fail  even  to  excite  their  ambition.  When  Tiberius,  after  the 
difgrace  of  Mancinus,  appeared  to  withdraw  from  the  road  of  prefer- 
ments and  honours,  "  How  long,"  (he  faid,  "  fliall  I  be  diftinguiflied 
"  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi?" 
This  latter  difiinclion,  however,  fhe  came  to  poilefs  ;  and  it  has  re- 
mained with  her  name,  but  from  circumftances  and  events  which 
this  refpeftable  perfonage  by  no  means  appeared  to  defire.  In  one 
fragment  of  her  letters  to  Caius,  which  is  ftill  preferved,  "  You  will 
"  tell  me,"  flie  faid,  "  that  it  is  glorious  to  be  revenged  of  cur 
*'  enemies.  No  one  thinks  fo  more  than  I,  if  we  can  be  revenged 
"  without  hurt  to  the  republic  ;  but  if  not,  often  may  our  enemies 
"  efcape.  Long  may  they  be  fafe,  if  the  good  of  the  commonwealth 
"  requires  their  fafety."  In  another  letter,  which  appears  to  be 
written  after  his  intention  of  fuing  for  the  Tribunate  was  declared,  ihe 
accofts  him  to  the  following  purpofe  :  "  I  take  the  Gods  to  witnefs, 
"  that,  except  the  perfons  who  killed  my  fon  Tiberius,  no  one  ever 
"  gave  me  fo  much  afBidion  as  you  do  in  this  matter.  You,  from 
"  whom  I  might  have  expeded  fome  confolation  in  my  age,  and 
"  who,  furely,  of  all  ray  children,  ought  to  be  moft  careful  not  to 
"  diftrefs  me  !  I  have  not  many  years  to  live.  Spare  the  republic 
*'  fo  long  for  my  fake.  Shall  I  never  fee  the  madnefs  of  my  family 
"  at  an  end  ?  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  to  honour  me  with 
*'  a  parent's  rites  ;  but  what  honour  can  my  memory  receive  from 
"  you,  by  whom  I  am  abandoned  and  difhonoured  while  I  live  ? 
"  But,  may  the  Gods  forbid  you  fhould  perfift  !  if  you  do,  I  fear 
"  the  courfe  you  are  taking  leads  to  remorfe  and  diftradion,  which. 
"■'  will  end  only  with,  your  life  "\" 

"  Fragmenta  Corn.  Nepotis  ab  Andrea  Scotto  colleaa,  edita  cum  fcripti^Corn.  Nepoti:, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  remonftrances  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  efFedl.     Caius,' 

upon  his  acceffion  to  the  Tribunate,  proceeded   to  fulfil  the  expedl- 

ations  of  his  party.     The  Agrarian  law,  though  ftill  in  force,  had 

met  with  continued  interruption  and  delay  in  the  execution.     It  was 

Lex  Sempro-   gyen  falline  into  nedeft.      Caius  thought  proper,  as  the  firft  adt  of 

nia  agraria.  °  ^  V-  .  r  •  •  t. 

his  magiftracy,  to  move  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  it,  with 
exprefs  injunctions,  that  there  fliould  be  an  annual  diftribution  of 
land  to  the  poorer  citizens  '^  To  this  he  fubjoined,  in  the  firft  year 
of  his  office,  a  variety  of  regulations  tending  either  to  increafe  his 
Lex  frumen-  popularity,  or  to  diftinguifh  his  adminiftration.  Upon  his  motion, 
public  granaries  were  erected,  and  a  law  was  made,  that  the  corn 
fhould  be  iiTued  from  thence  monthly  to  the  People,  two  parts  in 
twelve  under  the  prime  or  original  coft  '*. 

This  a£l  gave  a  check  to  induftry,  which  is  the  beft  guardian  of 
manners  in  populous  cities,  or  wherever  multitudes  of  men  are 
crowded  together. 

Caius  likewife  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the  eftates  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  fhould  be  let 
in  the  manner  of  other  lands  under  the  infpedion  of  the  Cenfors  ; 
but  the  rents,  inftead  of  being  made  part  of  the  public  revenue,  fhould 
be  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens  "• 

Another,  by  which  any  perfon  depofed  from  an  office  of  magi- 
ftracy by  the  People,  was  to  be  deemed  for  ever  difqualified  to  ferve 
the  republic  in  any  other  capacity  '^  This  a6t  was  intended  to  ope- 
rate againft  Odavius,  who,  by  the  influence  of  Tiberius,  had  been 
degraded  from  the  office  of  Tribune  ;  and  the  aO.  took  its  title  from 
the  name  of  the  perfon  againft  whom  it  was  framed. 

"  Liv.    lib.   1.x.      Velleius,  lib.   ii.      Hy-  third,  S:c.     Liv.   Plutarch.   Appian.  ibid, 

ginus  de  Limitibus.      Appian,  de  verfis  il-  ''  Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.   1;.     Cicer.  in  Ver- 

luftribus.  rem. 

*♦  Semifle  8c  uicenti,   for  a  half  and    a  '•  Privilegium  in  Odavium, 

An 
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An  a£t  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  military  fetvice  ",  by  which  ^  ^  /^  P- 
no  one  was  obliged  to  enter  before  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  by 
which  Roman  foldiers  were  to  receive  cloathing  as  well  as  pay  "  ; 
poffibly  the  firft  introdudion  of  a  uniform  into  the  Roman  legions  : 
a  circumRance  which,  in  modern  times,  is  thought  fo  eifential  to 
the  charader  of  troops,  and  the  appearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  of  Porcius,  which  allowed  of  an  appeal  to  tlie: 
People,  every  citizen  had  a  remedy  againft  any  oppreffive  fentence 
or  proceeding  of  the  executive  magiftrate  ;   but  this  did  not   appear 
to  Gracchus  a  fufficlent  reftraint  on  the  officers  of  State.      He  pro- 
pofed  to  have   it  enaded,  that  no  perfon,  under  pain  of  a  capital 
punifhment,  fhould  at  all  proceed  againft  a  citizen  without  a  fpeciaf 
commlirion  or  warrant   from  the  People  to  that   efFed.      And   he 
propofed  to  give  this  law  a  retrofped,  in  order  to  comprehend  Po- 
pilius  Lacnas  '%  who,  being   Confiil  in   the  year   after  the  troubles 
occafioned   by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  had,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  alone,  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  fuch  as  were  acceflary 
to  that    fedition.     Lrcnas   perceived   the  ftorm  that  w^as   gathering 
againft  him,  and  chofe  to  avoid   it  by  a  voluntary  exile.      This  ad 
was  indeed  almoft  an  entire  abolition   of  government,  and  a  bar  to 
the  exercife  of  fuch  ordinary  powers  as  were  neceflary  to  the  peace 
of  ihe  commonwealth.     A  popular  fadion   could  withhold   every 
power,  which,  in  their  apprehenfion,  might  be  employed  againft  them- 
felves ;  and  in  their  moft  pernicious  defigns  had  no  Interruption  to  fear 
from  the  Dldator  named  by  the  Senate  and  Confuls,  nor  from  the 
Conful  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Senate  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
dlforders  ;  a  refource  to  which  the  republic  had  frequently  owed  its 
prefervatlon.     As  we  find  no  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State 

"  De  mllitum  commodis.  "  Cicer.  in  Cluentio  ;  pro  R-ibino  ;  pro 

^'  Plutarch,  in   C.  Graccho.— Lex  Sem-     domo  fua. 
pronia  de  libertate  civium. 

upou 
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^  ^rr^  ^    Upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  probable  that  the  abfurdity  of  the  law 
prevented  its  efFe£t. 

While  Gracchus  thus  propofed  to  make  all  the  powers  of  the 
State  depend  for  their  exiftence  on  the  occafional  will  of  the  People, 
he  meant  to  render  the  afleniblies  of  the  People  themfelves  more 
democratical,  by  ftripping  the  higher  clafles  of  the  prerogative,  pre- 
cedence, or  influence  they  poffefled,  in  leading  the  public  decifions. 
The  Centuries  being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the  order  of  their  clafles, 
thofe  of  the  firft  or  highefl:  clafs,  by  voting  firft,  fet  an  example  which 
was  often  followed  by  the  whole  ".  By  the  ftatute  of  Gracchus, 
the  Centuries  were  required,  in  every  qucftion,  to  draw  lots  for  the 
prerogative,  and  gave  their  votes  in  the  order  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  aftive  Tribune,  much  public  bufinefs,  that  ufed  to  pafs 
through  the  Senate,  was  engrofl^ed  by  the  popular  afl^emblies.  Even 
in  the  form  of  thefe  afl^emblies,  all  appearance  of  refpedl  to  the  Senate 
was  laid  afide.  The  Roftra,  or  platform  on  which  the  prefiding 
magiftrate  ft;ood,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  area,  of  which  one 
part  was  the  market-place,  furrounded  with  ftalls  and  booths  for 
merchandize,  and  the  courts  of  juftice;  the  other  part,  called  the 
Comitium,  was  open  to  receive  the  People  in  their  public  aflembhes  ; 
and  on  one  fide  of  it,  fronting  the  Rofi:ra,  or  bench  of  the  magi- 
llrates,  ftood  the  Curia,  or  Senate-houfe.  The  People,  when  any 
one  was  fpeaking,  fl;ood  partly  in  the  market-place,  and  partly  in 
the  Comitium.  The  fpeakers  diredled  their  voice  to  the  Comitium, 
fo  as  to  be  heard  in  the  Senate.  This  difpofition,  Gracchus  re- 
verfed  ;  and  diredting  his  voice  to  the  Forum,  or  market-place, 
feemed  to  difplace  the  Senate,  and  deprive  that  body  of  their  office 
as  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the  public  order  in  matters  that  came 
before  the  popular  aflemblies  ^'. 

"  The  firft  Century  was  called  thjs  Prerogativa. 

"  M.  Varro  de  Re  Rullica,  lib.  i.  c.  z.Cic.  de  Air.icitia.    Plutarch,  iu  Vit.  Caii  Gracchi. 
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At  the  time  that  the  Tribune  Gains  Gracchus  engaged  the  minds  ^  HA  p. 
'of  his  contemporaries,  and  furnifhed  hiflory  chiefly  with  thefe  efFeds 
of  his  faOiious  and  turbulent  fpirit,  it  is  oblcr%'ed,  that  he  himfelf  ex- 
ecuted works  ■of  general  utility  ;  bridges,  highways,  and  other  public 
acGommodations  throughout  Italy.  And  that  the  State  having  carried 
its  arms,  for  the  hrll:  time,  over  the  Alps,  happily  terminated  the  wav 
with  the  Salyii,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whofe  territory  became  the  firft 
province  of  Rome  in  that  country.  And  that  Caius  Sextius,  Conful 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  authorifed  to  place  a  colony  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hot  fprings,  which,  from  his  name,  were 
called  the  Aquje  Sextix,  and  are  dill  known  by  a  corruption  of  the 
fame  appellation  ". 

From  Afia,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  reported,  that  Ariarathes, 
the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  v/as  murdered,  at 
the  inftigation  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whofe  fifler  he  had 
married  ;  that  he  had  -left  a  fon  for  whom  Mithridates  afFefted  to  fecure 
the  kingdom;  but  that  the  widowed  queen  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bythinia,  this  prince,  in  her  right,  had  taken 
poflefhon  of  Cappadocia,  while  Mithridates,  in  name  of  his  ne- 
phew, was  haftening  to  remove  him  from  thence.  On  this  fubjedt 
a  refolution  w\is  declared  in  the  afiembly  of  the  People  at  Rome, 
liiat  both  Nicomed'cs  and  Mithridates  fliould  be  required  immediately 
"to  evacuate  .Cappadocia,  and  to  withdraw  their  troops.  This  refolu- 
tion Caius  Gracchus  oppofed  with  all  his  eloquence  and  his  credit, 
charging  his  antagonifts  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandefline  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  agents,  who,  on  different  fides,  were  now  em- 
ployed at  Rome  in  foliciting  this  affair.  "  None  of  us,"  he  faid, 
"  ftand  forth  in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  I,  who  defire  you  to 
"  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to  cor  fult  the  intereft  of  the 
*«  State,  mean  to  be  paid,  not  with  money  indeed,  but  with  your  fa- 

**  At  Aix,  in  Provence. 

Vol.  L  Tt 
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"  vour  and  a  good  name.  They  who  oppofe  this  refolution  Hkewife 
"  covet,  not  honours  from  you,  but  money  from  Nicomedes ;  and 
"  they  who  fupport  it,  exped;  to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by 
"  you.  As  for  thofe  who  are  filent,  they,  I  believe,  underftand 
*'  the  market  bed  of  all.  They  have  heard  the  ftory  of  the  poet, 
"  who  being  vain  that  he  had  got  a  great  fum  of  money  for  rehearfmg 
"  a  tragedy,  was  told  by  another,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  he  had 
"  got  fo  much  for  talking,  when  I,  faid  the  other,  who  it  feems  knev/ 
*'  more  than  he  v/as  wilhed  to  declare,  have  got  ten  times  as  much 
"  for  holding  my  tongue.  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  will  buy 
"  at  fo  great  a  price,  on  occafion,  as  filence  '^\ 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  ftyle  in  which  this  popular  orator  chofe  to 
addrefs  his  audience.  Individuals  are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude 
by  bufFoonry  and  fatire.  From  the  tendency  of  this  fpeech,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans 
fhould  fequefter  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  heirs  of  Ariara- 
thes,  but  that  they  fhould  feize  it  for  themfelves.  The  queflion, 
however,  which  now  arofe  relating  to  the  fucceflion  to  this  kingdom, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which  the  ope- 
rations and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 
U.  C,  639.  Gracchus,  on  the   approach  of  the  election  of  Confuls,  employed 

Cn.  Domi-'  all  his  credit  and  influence  to  fupport  Caius  Fannius,  in  oppofition 
barbus/"°  ^°  Opimius,  who,.  by  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  fupprefllng  the 
treafonable  defigns  of  the  allies  at  Fregellx,  had  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  popular  party  ;  and  Fannius  being  accordingly  chofen, 
together  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Gracchus  proceeded  to 
offer  himfelf  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-eleded  into  the  oflSce  of  Tri- 
bune. In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a 
ftep,  which,  being  reckoned  illegal  as  well  as  alarming,  was  that 
which  hafliened  his  ruin.     An  attempt  had  been  fxnce  made  by  Papi- 

*'  A.  Gdlius,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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tius  Carbo  to  have  the  legality  of  fuch  re-eledlions  acknowledged  ;  CHAP, 
but  this  having  failed,  Caius  Gracchus,  with  great  addrefs,  inferted  v-  ..n.^— — f 
in  one  of  his  popular  edidls,  a  claufe  declaring  it  competent  for 
the  People  to  re-ele£l  a  Tribune,  in  cafe  he  fhould  need  a  continuation 
of  his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  his  public  engagements.  To  avail 
himfelf  of  this  claufe,  he  now  declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of 
the  People  were  far  from  being  accomplifhed.  Under  this  pretence 
he  obtained  a  preference  to  one  of  the  new  candidates,  and  greatly 
ftrengthened  the  tribunitian  power  by  the  profpeit  of  its  repeated 
renewals,   and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  his  re-ele£tion,  Caius,  continuing  his  adminiftration  upon 
the  fame  plan  of  animofity  to  the  Senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive 
that  body  of  the  fhare  which  his  brother  had  left  them  in  the  courts  of 
juftice  ;  and  ordaining,  that  the  judges,  for  the  future,  ihould  be 
draughted  from  the  Equeftrian  order  alone,  a  clafs  of  men,  who,  being 
left  out  of  the  Senate,  and  of  courfe  not  comprehended  in  the  laws  that 
prohibited  commerce,  had  betaken  themfelves,  as  has  been  obferved  "*,   ^^^  Stmpro- 

nia  Judid- 

to  lucrative  profeffions,  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  the  con-  aria. 
tra£tors  for  the  army,  and,  in  general,  the  merchants  who  conducted 
the  whole  trade  of  the  republic.  Though  they  might  be  confidered 
as  neutral  in  the  difputes  of  the  Senate  and  People,  and  therefore  im- 
partial where  the  other  orders  were  biaffed,  there  was  no  clafs  of 
men  more  likely  to  proftitute  the  charadter  of  judges  for  interefl:  or 
a£lual  hire.  This  revolution  in  the  courts  of  juftice  accordingly  may 
have  contributed  greatly  to  haften  the  approaching  corruption  of 
manners,  and  the  diforders  of  the  government. 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  by  Gracchus,  or   alcribed   to   him,  Lex^e  Pro- 

111  •         •  c     rr  1  •  !•/-    vinciis  ordi- 

xelated  to  the  nomniation  or  omcers  to  govern  the  provmces  ;  and,  if  nandis, 
it  had  been  ilridly  obferved,  might  have  made  fome  con>penfation 

^  Page  278. 
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for  the  former.  The  power  of  naming  fuch  officers  was  committed 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  airangements  were  to  be  annually  made  before 
the  eledion  of  Confuls.  This  continued  to  be  law,  but  was  often 
over-ruled  by  the  People  '\ 

In  the  fame  year,  the  boldeft  and  moft  dangerous  proje(fl:  that  had' 
ever  been  formed  by  any  of  the  popular  leaders,  that  for  admitting 
the  Itahan  allies  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  people,  already  attempted 
by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  was  again  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus  ;  and, 
upon  the  utmoft  exertion  of  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate, with  great  difficulty  prevented. 

The  rumour  of  this  projed:  having  brought  multitudes  to  Rome, 
the  Senate  thought  it  neceffiiry  to  give  the  Confuls  in  charge  to  cleai; 
the  city,  on  the  day  that  this  important  queftion  was  expeded  to . 
come  on,  of  all  ftrangers,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  aliens  to  remain 
within  four  miles  of  the  walls.'  During  the  dependence  of  this 
queftion,  Gracchus  flattered  the  poorer  citizens  with  the  profpedl  of 
advantageous  fettlements,  in  certain  new  colonies,  of  fix  thoufand 
men  each,  which  he  propofed  to  plant  in  the  diftrids  of  Campania 
and  Tarentum,  the  mofl:  cultivated  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  colonies^ 
which  he  likewife  propofed  to  lend  abroad  into  fome  of  the  richefb 
provinces.  Such  fettlements  had  been  formerly  made  to  occupy  and 
fecure  recent  conqueil: ;  they  were  now  calculated  to  ferve  as  baits  to 
popular  favour,  and  as  a  provifion,  made  by  the  leaders  of  fadion,. 
for  their  own  friends  and  adherents. 

The  Senate,  attacked  by  fuch  popular  arts,  refolved  to  retort  on 
their  adverfarics  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  inftruded  Marcus  Livius, 
another  of  the  Tribunes,  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  fliould,  if  poffible, 
fupplant  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the  People.  Livius,  profeffing  to- 
ad in  concert  with  the  Senate,  propofed  a  number  of  ads :  one  t& 

''  Florus,  lib,  iv.  c.  13      Salluft.  de  Bell.  Jugurth.     N°  621.     Cicero  de  Provinciis  Con- 
fularibus. 

conciliate 
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conciliate  the  minds  of  the  allie?,  by  giving  them,  while  they  lerved    ^  ^  A  P. 
in  the  armv,  the  fame  exemption  from  corporal  punilhment,   which    > . ' 

'     •  •  II-  ^'^  Livir.  de 

the  Roman  citizens  had  enjoyed.  Teigo  Civi- 

Another  for  the  eftablifliment  of  twelve. different  colonies,  each  of  ^"ir.in^s? 
three  thoufind  citizens.  But  v/.hat,  poffibly,  had  the  greateft  effed:, 
becaufe  it  appeared  to  exceed  in  munificence  all  the  edjifts  of  Gracchus, 
was  an  exemption  of  all  thofe  lands,  which  fhould  be  diftributed  in 
terms  of  the  late  Sempronian  Law,  from  all  quit-rents  and  public 
burdens,  which  had  hitherto,  in  general,  been  laid  on  all  pofleffions 
that  were  held  from  the  public  ^\  It  was  propofed  to  name  ten 
commiffioners  to  diftribute  lands  thus  unincumbered  to  the  People  ; 
and  three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaceum,  Tarentuin,  and  Nep- 
tunia,  as  having  been  adlually  fcnt  abroad  this  year,  and  probably  on 
thefe  terms. 

About   the  fame  time   it  was  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Carthage   Lex  Rubria. 
might  be  rebuilt  for  the  reception  of  a  colony  of  fix  thoufand  Ro- 
man citizens.     This  decree  bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius  or  of 
Livius,  but  of  Rubrius,  another  Tribune  of  the  fame  year. 

The  Senate  readily  agreed  to  the  fettlement  of.  thefe  colonies,  as 
likely  to  cany  off  a  number  of  the  more  fadious  citizens,  and  to  furnifh 
an  opportunity  likewife  of  removing,  from  the  city,  for  fome  time, 
the  popular  leaders  themfelves,  under  pretence  of  employing  them  to 
condudl  and  to  fettle  the  families  deftlned  to  form  thofe  eftablifh- 
ments.  Accordingly,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  late 
Conful,  and  now  deeply  engaged  in  all  thefe  fadious  meafures,  were 
deftined  to  take  charge  of  the  new  colonlfts,  and  to  fuperintend 
their  fettlement  ""^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Senate,  in  the  eledion.  of  Opimius  to  the   U.  C.  632. 
ConfuUhip  of  the  following  year,  carried  an  important  objed  to  the  mius", 

Q^Fab.Mav. 
imus. 
-*  Plutarch.    Paulus  Minutius  deL?gibus  Romanis.        "Plutarch.  Apphn.  Orofius. 

reputation 
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B  00  K     reputation  and  intereft  of  their  party,  and  conceived  hopes  of  being 

»—— V '    able,  by  the  authority  of  this  magiftrate,  to   combat  the  defigns  of 

Gracchus  more  effeftually  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  He  was 
accordingly  retained  in  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  while 
his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  to  command  in  Gaul.  Caius 
Gracchus,  having  the  prefumption  to  offer  himfelf  a  third  time  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Tribune,  was  reje£led,  and  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find,  that  the  authority  of  the  Senate  began  to  prevail  ;  and, 
as  they  had  credit  enough  to  procure  his  exclufion  from  any  fhare 
in  the  magiftracy,  fo  they  might  be  able  to  fruftrate  or  reverfe  many 
of  the  adls  he  had  obtained  in  favour  of  his  party. 

By  the  repulfe  of  Gracchus  and  his  affociates,  the  ariftocratical  party 
came  to  have  a  majority,  even  in  the  college  of  Tribunes.  Queftions  of 
legillation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in  the  affembly  of  the 
Centuries ;  and  this  circumftance  alone,  while  the  Senate  was  able  to 
retain  it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  of  the  government.  The 
Centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an  a£l:ive  Conful,  were  likely  to  annul 
former  refolutions  with  the  fame  decifion  and  rapidity  with  which 
'  they  had  been  paffed.     Much  violence  was  expedied,  and  the  different 

parties,  recolle(fling  what  had  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  took  meafures  not  to  be  furprifed  by  their  antagonists ; 
for  the  mofl  part  came  to  the  place  of  affembly  in  bands,  even  under 
^rms,  and  endeavoured  to  poffefe  the  advantage  of  the  ground  as  in 
the  prefence  of  an  enemy. 

Minucius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  in  confequence  of  a  refolution  of 
the  Senate,  pretending  that  he  was  moved  by  fome  unfavourable 
prefages,  propofed  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  fome  of  the  late  po- 
pular a£ls  ;  and  particularly,  to  change  the  deftination  of  the  colony 
intended  for  Carthage,  to  fome  other  place.  This  motion  was  ftre- 
nuoufly  oppofed  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  by  Caius  Gracchus,  who 
5reate-d  tht:  report  of  prefages  from  Africa  as  a  mere  fidion,  and  the 

4  whole 
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whole  defign  as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Nobles    CHAP, 
to  the  People.     Before  the  afTembly  met,  in  which  this  queftion  was 
to  be  decided,  thefe  popular  leaders  attempted  to  feize  the  Capitol, 
but  found   themfelves  prevented  by  the   Conful,  who   had   already, 
with  an  armed  force,  fecured  that  ftation. 

In  the  morning  after  they  had  received  this  difappointment,  the 
People  being  aflembled,  and  the  Conful  being  employed  in  offering 
up  the  cuftomary  facrifices,  Gracchus,  with  his  party,  came  to  their 
place  in  the  Comitium.  One  of  the  attendants  of  the  Conful,  who 
was  carrying  away  the  entrails  of  the  vi(5tim,  reproached  Gracchus^ 
as  he  paffed,  with  fedition,  and  bid  him  defift  from  his  machinations 
againft  the  government  of  the  commonwealth.  On  this  provo- 
cation, one  of  the  party  of  Gracchus  ftruck  the  Ccnful's  officer 
with  his  dagger,  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  cry  of  murder 
ran  through  the  multitude,  and  the  aflembly  began  to  break  up. 
Gracchus  endeavoured  to  fpeak,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  tu- 
mult ;  and  all  thoughts  of  bufmefs  were  laid  afide.  The  Conful 
immediately  fummoned  the  Senate  to  meet  ;  and  having  reported 
what  had  happened  in  the  Comitium,  and  what  appeared  to  him  the 
firll  adt  of  hoftility  in  a  war,  which  the  popular  faction  had  prepared 
againft  the  State,  he  received  the  charge  that  was  ufual  on  perilous 
occafions,  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  his  own  prudence  fhould 
dired,  for  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  authorifed,  he 
commanded  the  Senatore  and  the  Knights  to  arm,  and  made  proper 
difpofitions  to  fecure  the  principal  ftreets.  Being  mafter  of  the  Ca- 
pitol and  Forum,  he  adjourned  the  afTembly  of  the  People  to  the 
ufual  place  on  the  following  day,  and  cited  the  perfons  accufed  of. 
the  murder  to  anfwer  for  the  crime  which  was  laid  to  th'eir  charge.. 

In  confequeace  of  this  adjournment,  and  the  Conful's  inftrudions^ , 
numbers  in  arms  repaired  to  the  Comitium  at  the  hour  of  aflembly,. 
and  were  ready  to  execute  fuch  orders  as  they  might  receive  for 

the. 
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^  ^rr^  ■'^  ^'^^  public  fafety.     Gracchus  and  Fulvius  refufed  to  anfwev  the  cita- 
»- — * — — '  -tion,  and  the  Capitol  being  fecured  againft  them,  they  took  poll:,  with 
a  numerous  party  in  arms,  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  was  oppofite 
to  the  Capitol,  and  from  which  they  equally  looked  down  on  the 
. Forum  and  place   of  ailembly.      Being  again  cited  to  appear  at  the 
^Tribunal  of  the  Roman  people,  they  fent  a  young  man,  one  of  the 
■fons   of  Fulvius,    to  capitulate  with    the   Conful,  and  to   fettle   the 
terms   on   which   they   were  to   furrender  themfelves.      Upon   this 
ineiTage  they- were  told,   in  return,  that  they  mufl:  anfwer  at  the  bar 
,fif  the   affembly,    as  criminals,   not  pretend   to   negotiate  with  the 
■republic,    as  equals;    that   no   party,  however   numerous,  was  en- 
titled to  parley  with  the  People  of  Rome:  and  to  this  anfwer  the 
meffenger  was  forbid,  at  his  peril,  to  bring  any  reply.     The  party, 
-however,    flill  hoped    to   gain    time,    or    to   divide  their   enemies ; 
.and  they  .ventured  to  employ  young  Fulvius  again  to  repeat  their 
melTage.     FIc  was  feized  by  the  Conful's  order.     Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius,   with    their   adherents,    were    declared    public   enen^ies  ;    and 
a    reward    was   offered  to   tlie   perfon   who    fliould    kill    or  fecure 
them.       They  were  inftantly    attacked,    and,    after   a  little  refift- 
ance,    forced  from   their  ground.      Gracchus   fied  by  the  wooden 
bridge    to    the    oppolite    fide    of   the    river,    and   was  there    flain, 
cither  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  faithful  fei-vant,  who  had 
undertaken  the  taflc  of  faving  him  in  his  laft  extremity  from  falling 
.iato  the  power  of  his  enemies.     Fulvius  was  dragged  to  execution 
from  a  bath  where  he  attempted  to  conceal  himfelf.     The  heads  of 
both  were  carried  to  the  Conilil,  and   exchanged  for  the  .promifed 
.revv'ard. 

In  this  fray  tlie  party  of  the  Senate,  being  regularly  armed  ami 

prepared  for.flaughter,  cut  off  the  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchus  and 

Fulvius  in   greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  thole  of  Tiberius,; 

:they  killed  about  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  flreets, 

8  and 
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and  confined  great  numbers  who  were  afterwards  ftrangled  in  the    chap. 
prifons.     The  bodies  of  the  flain,  as   the   law  ordained,  in  the  cafe  _j 

of  treafon,  being  denied  the  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  caft  into  the 
river,  and  their  eftates  confifcated  ". 

The  houfe  of  Fulvius  was  rafed  to  the  ground,  the  area  laid  open 
for  public  ufes ;  and,  from  thefe  beginnings,  it  appeared  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  in  the  purfuit  of  their  foreign  conquefts,  had  fo  liberally 
Ihed  the  blood  of  other  nations,  might  become  equally  lavifh  of 
their  own. 

*'  Appian.     Plutarch.     Orofiui,  lib.  v.  c.  12.     Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  ij.    Auftor  de  Vim 
Hlullribus,  c.  65. 
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C  H  A  P.     IV. 

State  of  Order  and  Tranquillity  which  followed  the  SnppreJJion  of  the- 

late  Tiimtdts. Appearance  of  Caius  Maritis. Foreign  Wars^ 

— ' Complaints  againfl  fugurtha. Appearance   of  the  Gittibri. 

• War  with  Jugiirtha,'=-' — Campaign  and  Treaty  of  Pfo.— 

Jugurtha  came  to  Rome  with  a  Safe-Con diiEl. Obliged  to  retire' 

from   thence. Campaign  of  Mctellus. Of  Mariiis. — — fu- 

gurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchus. His  Death,  after  the  Triumph  of 

Ma7'ius. This  General  re-cleHcdf  in  order  to  command  againft 

the  Cimbri. 

THE  popiilar  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults,  carried  their  vio- 
lence to  liicli  extremes,  as  difgufted  and  alarmed  every  perfon 
who  had  any  defire  of  domeftic  peace  ;  and  in  their  il!-idvifed  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  but  too  well  juftified  the  meafures  which  had  been 
taken  againft  them.  By  this  exertion  of  vigour,  the  Senate,  and 
ordinary  magiftrates,  recovered  their  former  authority  ;  affairs  re- 
turned to  their  ufual  channel,  and  the  moft  perfect  order  feemed  to 
arife  from  the  late  confufions.  Queftions  of  leglflation  were  allowed 
to  take  their  rife  in  the  Senate,  and  were  not  carried  to  the  People,, 
without  the  fandion  of  the  Senate's  authority.  The  legiflative  power 
was  exercifed  in  the  affembly  of  the  Centuries,  and  the  prohibitory 
or  defenfive  fundlion  of  the  Tribunes,  or  reprefentatives  of  the 
People,  was  fuch,  as  to  prevent  the  abufes  of  the  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  ariftocracy,  without  flopping  the  proceedings  of 
government,  or  fubftituting  a  democratical  ufurpation  in  its  place. 
Even  the  judicative  power,  vefted  in  the  Equeftrian  order,  promifed 
8  to 
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to  have  a  falutary  efFeifl,  I)y  keeping  a  balance  between  the  different    CHAP, 
ranks  and  diftindions  of  rncn  in  the  republic.  ^- — ir-— ' 

The  ariftocratical  partv,  notwithftanding  tlie  afcendant  they  had 
recently  gained,  did  not  attempt  to  refcind  any  of  the  regular  inftitu- 
tions  of  Gracchus  ;  they  were  contented  with  inflidling  punifliments 
on  thofe  who  had  been  acceflary  to  the  late  fedition,  and  with  re- 
►eftablifhing  f  iich  of  the  Nobles  as  had  fuffered  by  the  violence  of  the 
popular  flidion.  Popilius  Lrcnas,  driven  into  exile  by  one  of  the 
edidls  of  Gracchus,  or  by  the  perfecution  to  which  it  expofed  him, 
was  now  recalled  upon  the  motion  of  Calpurnius  Pifo,  one  of  the 
Tribunes  '. 

As  the  flate   of  parties   was  in  fome  meafure    reverfed,  Papirius   u.  C.  635. 
-Carbo  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  popular  fide  ;   and,  by  jj^^^  'and  *°' 
the  credit  of  thofe  now  in  poffeflion  of  the   government,  was  pro-   ^'  P^pinus 
moted  to  the   ftation  of  Conful,  and  yielded  the   firft  fruits  of  his 
converfxon  by  defending  the  caufe  of  his  predeceflbr  Opimius,  who, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  Confulate,  was   brought  to   trial  for  having 
put   Roman   citizens  to  death  without  the  forms   of  law.     Carbo, 
though  himfelf  connedted  with  thofe  who  fuffered,  now  pleaded  the 
juftice  and  neceffity  of  the  late  military  executions  ;  and,  upon  this 
plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  client. 

This  merit  on  the  .part  of  Carbo,  however,  did  net  lb  far  cancel 
liis  former  offences  as  to  prevent  his  being  tried  and  condemned  in 
-the  following  year^  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fedition  of  Gracchus.  He 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  acceffary  to  the  death  of  Scipio  ;  and  his 
caufe  not.  being  warmly  efpoufed  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  facriiice  to 
the  imputation  of  tlxis  heinous  crime.  It  i-s  {aid,  that,  upon  hear- 
ing his  fentence,  he  killed  himfelf  \ 

"  Cicero  in  Brulo,  ^  Valerius  Ma-X,  lib.  iii.  c.--j.     Cicero  in  Eruto. 

U  u  2  Odavius, 
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BOOK         Oclavius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  prefent   year,    moved    an 
< — '    amendment  of  the  law  obtained  by  Gracchus,  refpedling  the  diftri- 

LexOaavia  .  . 

Frumen:aria.    bution  oi  com  ti-om  the  public  grananes,  probably  to  eale  the  trea- 
fuiy  in  part  of  that  burden  ;  but  the  particulars  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius  began  to  appear  la 
the  public  -anemblies  of  the  People.  He  was  a  perfon  of  obfcure 
birth,  and  ruilic  manners,  formed  amidft  the  occupations  of  a  pea- 
fant  \  and  the  hardfhips  of  a  legionary  foldier,  but  of  a  refolute  fpirit, 
and  infatiable  ambition.  He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and  without 
any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of  being  a  denifon  of  Rome,  laid 
claim  to  the  honours  of  the  State.  He  is  remarkable  for  having 
lufFered  more  repulfes  in  his  firft  attempts  to  be  eledted  into  office, 
and  for  having  fucceeded  more  frequently  afterwards  than  any  other 
Roman  citizen  during  the  exiftence  of  the  commonwealth. 

Marius,  after  being  difappointed  in  his  firft  canvas  for  the  office 
of  Tribune,  fucceeded  in  the  following  year.  The  adls  which  were 
pafled  under  his  Tribunate,  and  which  bear  his  name,  do  not  carry 
any  violent  expreffions  of  party-fpirit,  nor  give  intimation  of  that 
infatiate  ambition  with  which  he  afterwards  dlftrefled  his  country  ; 

LexM.irlade   jj^g  {\^-^  related  to  the  conduit  of  ele£tions,  and  provided  fome   re- 

Sutfragus. 

medy  for  an  evil  which  was  complained  of  in  the  manner  of  folicit- 
ing  votes.  The  fpace  between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citizens  pafled 
to  give  in  their  ballots,  was  fo  broad  as  to  admit,  not  only  thofe  who 
came  to  vote,  but  the  candidates  likewi'fe,  with  their  adherents  and 
friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe  the  People  in 
the  very  aCt  of  delivering  their  votes.  Marius  propofed  to  put  an: 
end  to  this  praftice,  and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
People,  by  narrowing  the  entrance,  fo  that  only  the  voters  could 
pafs.     A  party  of  the  Nobles,  with  Aurelius  Cotta  the  Conful  at  their. 

'  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.     Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  ii. 

2  head» 
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heac!,  not  knowing  with  what  a  refolute  fpirit  they  were  about  to  ^  ^  ;'^  ^■ 
contend,  being  averfc  to  this  reformation,  prevailed  on  the  Senate  to  t  -,-  _j 
withhold  its  authority,  without  which  any  regular  queftion  on  this  fub- 
je£l  could  not  be  put  to  the  People.  But  Marius,  in  the  charadler  of 
Tribune,  threatened  the  Conful  with  immediate  imprifonment,  if  he 
did  not  move  to  recall  this  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  matter  being 
re-confidered,  Lucius  Metellus,  who  was  firft  on  the  Rolls,  having 
given  his  voice  for  affirming  the  firft  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius 
into  cuftody  ;  and  there  being  no  Tribune  to  intercede  for  him,  muft 
have  gone  to  prifon,  if  the  difpute  had  not  terminated  by  the  ma- 
jority agreeing  to  have  the  matter  carried  to  the  People,  as  Marius 
propofed,  with  the  fandlion  of  the  Senate's  authority.. 

In  another  of  the  adts  of  Marius  the  republic  was  ftill  more  in- 
debted to  his  wifdom  and  courage,  in  withftanding  an  attempt  of  one 
of  his  colleagues  to  flatter  the  indigent  citizens  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  trealliry,  by  repealing  the  recent  regulation  of  Odlavius,  and 
lowering  the  terms  on  which  corn  was  diftributed  from  the  granaries. 
This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  of  Tribunitian  fadlion.  Marius  op- 
pofed  it  as  of  dangerous  confequence.  And  his  condudt  in  this  mat- 
ter marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by  any  party,  and  a  per- 
fon,  who,  into  whatever  party  he  fhould  be  admitted,  was  deftined 
to  govern.  The  times  indeed  were  likely  to  give  more  importance  to 
his  charadler  as  a  foldier  than  as  a  citizen ;  and  in  that  he  was  flill 
farther  raifed  above  the  malice  of  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  revila 
or  undervalue  what  were  called  his  upftart  pretenfions  *. 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  firft  pafled  into  the  Tranfalpine 
Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  republic  of  Marfeilles,  they  had  kept  on 
foot  in  that  neighbourhood  a  military  force ;  and,  by  planting  co— 
lonies  at  convenient  ftations,  fhewed  their  intention  of  maintaining 

*  Plutarch,  in  Mari^. 

pofTeffi'ona. 
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K  o  o  K  pofleffions  on  that  fide  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Betuhich,  a  prince 
v—— V— — V  of  the  country,  vvlio  was  fuppofed  able  to  raife  a  force  of  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  men,  attempted  to  expel  thefe  intruders,  hut  was 
defeated,  firft  by  the  Proconful  Fabius,  afterwards  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  furnlflied  thefe  generals  with  the  fubjeds  of  their 
i-efpecftive  triumphs.  This  prince  himfelf  became  a  captive  to  Do- 
ntitius,  and  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  led  in  proceflion, 
diftinguifhed  by  his  painted  arms  and  his  cliariot  of  fdver,  the  equi- 
page in  which  it  was  faid  he  ufually  led  his  army  to  battle  \. 
,U.  C.  633.  j(-  appears  that  the  Romans  had  employed  elephants   in  the  firft 

wars  they  made  in  Gaul ;  for  the  viftory  of  Domitius  is  attributed 
to  the  effedl  that  was  produced  by  thefe  animals  *. 

Quintus  Marcius  fucceeded  Domitius  in  the  command  of  the  forces 
which  were  employed  in  Gaul,  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the 
natives,  who  appeared  from  different  cantons  fucceffively  to  refill  his 
arms.  He  planted  a  colony  at  Narbo,  to  ftrengthen  the  frontier  of 
the  newly-acquired  province  on  one  fide  ;  and,  as  the  Romans  had 
hitherto  always  pafied  by  fea  into  that  country,  he  endeavoured  to 
open  a  paflage  by  the  Alps,  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by 
U.nd  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  ccurfe  of  thefe  operations  the 
Stxni,  an  Alpine  nation  that  oppofed  him,  were  entirely  cut  off. 

About  this  time    the  Roman   generals  obtained    their    triumphs 
.on   different  quarters,  in   the  Baliares  and  in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as 
in    Gaul ;   and  the  republic  did   not   meet    for  fome  years  with  an 
enemy  able  to  refift  her  power,  except  on  the  fide  of  Thrace  and  the 
\  Danube,  where  the  Proconful  Cato  was  defeated  ;  and  where  a  refin- 

ance was  for  fome  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreign  affairs  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  moft  memorable  was  the  conteft  of  pretenders  to  the  crown. 

5  Vellelus  Pater.  Ammianus  Marcell,  lib.  xv.  fine.  Padionus  in  Vcrrinam  Secundam. 
Val.  Ma.v.  lib.  v,  c.  9.  *  Suetonius  in  Vita  Neronis. 

of 
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of  Niimidia,  which,  by  the  death  of  INIicipfa,  the  fon  and  fucceffcr 
of  Maffiniflii,  came  to  be  difpofed  of  about  this  time.  The  late  king 
had  two  fons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal.  He  had  likewife  adopted 
Jugurtha,  the  natural  fon  of  his  brother  Manaftabal,  \Aihom  he  had 
employed  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  thinking  it  fafer  to  gain  him 
by  good  offices,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  exclufion  from  fa- 
vour. He  had  formed  a  projed:,  frequent  among  barbarous  and  de- 
fpotic  fovereigns,  but  always  ruinous,  to  divide  his  territories ;  and 
he  hoped  that,  while  he  provided  for  his  own  fons,  he  ihould  fecure 
to  them,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  the  protedion  and  good  offices  of 
Jugurtha,  whom  he  admitted  to  an  equal  fhare  with  them  in  the  par- 
tition of  his  kingdom.  The  confequences  of  this  miftaken  arrange- 
ment foon  appeared  in  the  diftraclions  that  follovred,  aiui  which  arofe 
from  the  ambition  of  Jugurtha,  to  make  hiiafeif  mafler  of  the 
whole.  For  this  purpofe  he  formed  a  fecret  deiign  againll  the  livet? 
of  both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiempfal,  fell  into  hh 
fnare,  and  was  aflaffinated.  Adherbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged 
his  crafty  enemy  to  declare  himfelf  openly,  took  the  field  againll  him 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  raile^  but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Roman  province,  and  from  thence  thought  proper 
to  pafs  into  Italy,  In  order  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome. 

Maffinlfla,  the  grandfather  of  this  injured  prince,  had  given  ef- 
fectual aid  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Carthage ;  and,  upon 
the  final  reduction  of  that  republic,  w\as  rewarded  with  a  confiderable 
part  of  its  fpoils.  From  this  time  forward  the  Romans  cxpeded, 
aiid  the  king  of  Numidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vaffal  or  tributary  prince  to  his  fovercign  lord.  Upon  the  faith  of 
this  connexion,  Adherbal  now  carried  his  complaints  to  Rome  ;  and 
Jugurtha,  l.nowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the  character  of 
arbitrators,   to  confider  themfelves  as  the  fovereigns  of  other  nations, 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  fend  deputies  on  his  part,  to  counterad  the  repre- 
lentations  of  his  rival. 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  ferved  under  Sclpio  at  the  fiege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  manners  and 
difcipline  of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  himfelf  to  both.  He 
was  equally  diftingulfhed  by  his  implicit  fubmiffion  to  command,  as 
by  his  impetuous  courage,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  condudt  in  every 
fervice.  He  had  even  then  probably  diredted  his  vievps  to  the  fuc- 
ceffiou  of  Numidia,  and  faw  of  what  confequence  the  Romans 
might  prove  in  deciding  his  fortune,".  He  had  ftudied  their  cha- 
radter,  and  had  already  marked  out  the  line  he  was  to  follow  in 
conducting  his  affairs  with  that  People.  They  appeared  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  fovereigns  aflembled  together,  able  in  council  and  formidable 
in  the  field  ;  but,  in  comparifon  to  the  Africans  in  general,  unde- 
figning  and  iimple.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs  they  began,  he 
imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of  courtiers,  and  were  to  be  moved 
by  confiderations  of  intereft  rather  than  force.  His  commiflioners 
were  now  accordingly  furnifhed  with  ample  prefents,  and  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  principal  perfons  at  Rome  in  a  manner  that 
was  fuited  to  their  refpediive  ranks  and  to  their  influence  in  the 
commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan  Jugurtha,  Uke  moft  poUticians  that  refine 
too  much,  had  formed  a  fyftem  with  great  ingenuity,  and  fpoke  of 
it  with  a  fpecious  wit ;  but  had  not  taken  into  his  account  the  whole 
circumflances  of  the  cafe  in  which  he  engaged.  Rome,  he  fuppofed, 
was  a  city  to  be  fold.  He  forgot  that,  though  many  Romans  could 
be  bought,  no  treafure  was  fufficient  to  buy  the  republic ;  that  to 
buy  a  few,  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  buy  many  more  ;  that  as  he 
raifed  expedations,  the  number  of  expedants  increafed  without 
iimit ;  that  the  more  he  gave,  the  more  he  was  ftill  expeded  to  give  ; 
that  in  a  ftate  which  was  broke  into  parties,  if  he  gained  one  by  his 
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gifts,  that  alone  was  fufficient  to  roufe  the  other  aganift  him.     And    ^  ^ J^  ^• 
accordingly,  after  lavifhing  his  money  to  influence  the  councils  of    ^ — — v — J 
Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  at  laft,  and  to  con- 
tend with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  after  he  had  exhaufted  his  trea- 
fure  in  attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  Jugurtha  had  many  partizans  at  Rome,  fuch  was  the 
injuftice  of  his  caufe,  or  the  fufpicion  of  corruption  in  thofe 
who  efpoufed  it,  that  they  durft  not  openly  avow  their  wilLes. 
They  endeavoured  to  fufpend  the  refolutions  which  vrere  in  agi- 
tation againfl  him,  and  had  the  matter  referred  to  ten  com- 
miffioners  who  fliould  go  into  Africa,  and  in  prefence  of  the 
parties  fettle  the  differences  which  fubfifted  between  them.  There 
indeed  he  pradlifed  his  art  on  the  Roman  commiffioners  with  better 
fuccefs  than  he  had  experienced  with  the  Senate  and  People.  He 
prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the  kingdom,  and  to  favour  him  in 
the  lot  which  fhould  be  afhgned  to  himfelf:  knowing  that  force, 
muft  ultimately  decide  every  controverfy  which  fhould  arife  on  the 
fubjeft,  he  made  choice,  not  of  the  rlcheft,  but  of  the  mod  war- 
like divifion  ;  and  indeed  had  already  determined  that,  as  foon  as 
the  Romans  left  Africa,  he  ftiould  make  an  end  of  the  conteft  by 
the  death  of  Adherbal ;  trufl:ing  that,  by  continuing  to  ufe  the  fpecific 
which  it  was  faid  he  had  already  applied,  he  might  prevail  on  the 
Romans  to  overlook  what  they  would  not,  on  a  previous  requeft, 
have  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  foon  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  com- 
miffioners, marched  into  the  ten-itories  of  Adherbal,  fhut  him  up  in 
the  town  of  Clrta  ;  and,  while  the  Romans  fent  him  repeated  meP- 
fages  to  defift,  ftill  continued  the  blockade,  until  the  mercenaries  of 
Adherbal,  tired  of  the  hardfhips  they  were  made  to  endure,  advifed, 
and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  defert,  forced  him  to  commit  himfelf 
to  the  mercy  of  Jugurtha,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 

Vol.  I.  X  X  Bv 
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BOOK         By  thefe  events,  iu  about  feven  years  from  the  death  of  Micipfa, " 
1      ^]'      .    Jugurtha  had  attained  to  the  cbjccl  of  his  higheft  defires ;  but  tlie 
arts  which  procured  him  a  crown,  likewife  rendered   his  (late  iiife- 
Gure.     He  was  difappointed  in  his  expedlation  to  pacify  the  Romans. 
The  money  he  dealt  went  into  the  coffers  only  of  a  few,  but  hi& 
crimes  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  whole  People.     Pradifed  ftatef- 
men  or  politicians  are  feldom  roufed  by  mere  feelings  of  indignation 
on  the  fubjeft  of  private  wrongs.     They  have,  or  pretend  to  have, 
reafons  of  ftate  to  fupprefs  the  confideration  of  individuals.     The 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Senate  accordingly,  whether  ading  on 
maxims  of  policy,  or  won  by  the  prefents  of  Jugurtha,  received  the 
complaints  which  were  lodged  againft  him  with  indifference  ;  but  the 
affembly  of  the  People,  moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder 
which  were  raifed  by  the  Tribunes,  received  the  reprefentations  of  his 
condud  with  indignation  and  rage.     Thefe  paffions  w'cre  inflamed 
by  oppofition  to  the  Nobles,  who  were  fuppofed  to  flivour  the  mur- 
derer.    Neither  the   moft  deliberate  Statefman  nor  the  moft  deter- 
mined partizan  of  Jugurtha  durft  appear  in  his  caufe,  nor  propofe  to 
decline  a  war  with  that  prince,  although  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  confiderablc  difficulties ;  and  w^as  to  be  undertaken  at  a   time 
when  a  cloud  hung  over  Italy  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  a  quarter  from, 
which  the  Romans  always  expedled,  and  often  experienced,  the  mofl 
terrible  ftorms. 
^-  C  6  o.  About  the  time  that  Adherbal  laid  his  complaints  againft  Jugurtha 

before  the  Senate  of  Rome,  a  new  enemy  had  appeared.  The  north 
of  Europe,  or  of  Afia,  had  caft  off  a  fwarm,  which,  migrating  to 
the  fouth  and  to  the  weft,  was  firft  defcrled  by  the  Romans  on  the 
frontier  of  Illyricum,  ami  prefently  drew  their  attention  to  that  fide. 
The  horde  was  faid  to  confift  of  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men, 
conduding  their  families  of  w^omen  and  children,  and  covering  the 
plains  with  their  cattle.     The  Conful  Papirius  Carbo  was  ordered  to 

take 
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take  poft  in  Illyricum,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  this  tremendous 
hoft.     He  was  alarmed  with  their   feeming  to  point  towards    the    ^ 
diftricl  of  Aquileia  ;  and  putting  himfelf,  with  too  little  precaution,  in 
their  way,  could  not  withftand  their  numbers,  and  was  overwhelmed 
as  by  a  tempeft. 

This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called  by  the  name  of 
Clmbri,  without  determining  from  whence  they  came.  It  is  laid 
that  their  cavalry  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thoufand  ;  that 
it  was  their  pradice  to  defpiie  horfes,  as  well  as  the  other  fpoils  of 
their  enemies,  which  they  generally  deftroyed :  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  it  may  be  argued,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian  ex- 
tradion,  nor  fprung  from  thofe  mighty  plains  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Aha,  where  military  force  has  from  time  immemorial  ccnfifted  of  ca- 
valry, where  horfes  were  valued  above  every  other  fpecies  of  acqui- 
fition  or  property ;  and  that  they  muft  have  been  bred  amongfl:  moun- 
tains and  woods,  where  this  animal  is  not  equally  ufeful.  On  their 
helmets,  which  were  crefted  with  plumes  of  feathers,  they  carried  the 
gaping  jaws  of  wild  beafts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breaft-plates 
of  iron,  had  fhields  painted  of  a  confplcuous  colour;  and  carried 
two  mifTile  javelins  or  darts,  and  a  heavy  fword.  They  colledled  their 
fighting  men,  for  the  moft  part,  into  a  folid  fquare,  equally  extend- 
ing every  way :  in  one  of  their  battles  it  was  reported  that  the  fides 
of  this  fquare  extended  thirty  ftadia,  or  between  three  and  four 
milef.  The  men  of  the  foremoft  ranks  were  faftened  together  with 
chains  locked  to  their  girdles,  which  made  them  impenetrable  to 
every  attack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in  fweeping  ob- 
ftrud-ions  before  them.  Such  were  the  accounts  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tremendous  enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay  open  to  their  devaf- 
taticns,  yet  they  turned  away  to  the  north  and  the  weftward,  and 
keeping  the  Alps  on  their  left,  made  their  appearance  again  on  .the 

X  X  2  frontier 
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BOOK    frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  and  from  thence 

II.  .  . 

V — —., '    paffed  into  Spain,  where,  they  continued  to  alarm  Roman  lettlements, 

and   kept  Rome  itfelf  in  fufpence,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradt 

they  might  afterwards  choofe  to  purfue. 

U.  C.  64Z.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  afRiirs,  when  the  popular  cry  and  generous 

lius°' Scrpicf"    indignation  of  the  Roman  People  forced  the  State  into  a  war  with 

^"p^f  Jugurtha.     The  Conful  Pifo  was  appointed  to  command  in  Num.idia. 

Bius,  Fifo,      yi^g  necefiary  levies  and  fupplies  for  this  fervice  were  ordered,  and 

Jugurtha  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic 

was  to  be  employed  againfthim;  yet,  in  hopes  to  avert  the  ftorm, 

he  fent  his  fon,  with  two  proper  affiftants,  in  the  quality  of  ambaf- 

fadors  to  Rome,  chiefly  trufting  to  the  arts  of  infmuation  he  had 

hitherto  pradlfed,  and  to  the  diflribution  of  prcfents  and  of  money. 

Their  arrival  being  reported  to  the  Senate,  a  refolution  of  this  body 

paffed,  that  unlefs  they  brought  an  offer  from  Jugurtha  to  furrender 

his  perfon  and  his  kingdom  at  difcretion,  they  fliould  be  required  in 

ten  days  to  depart  from  Italy. 

This  anfwer  being  delivered  to  the  fon  of  Jugurtha,  he  prefently 
withdrew,  n  id  was  followed  by  a  Roman  army,  which  was  prepared 
to  embark  for  Africa.  The  war  was  conduced  at  firfl  with  great  vi- 
vacity and  fuccefs  :  but  Jugurtha,  by  offering  great  public  concefFions 
or  private  gratifications,  prevailed  on  the  Conful  to  negotiate.  It 
was  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a  proper' hoflage  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  the  king  himfelf  fliould  repair  to  their  camp,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  treaty.  In  the  articles  that  were  made  public,  the  king 
agreed  to  furrender  himfelf  at  difcretion,  and  to  pay  a  large  contri- 
bution in  horfcs,  corn,  elephants,  and  money ;  but  in  fecret  articles, 
v.'hich  were  drawn  up  at  the  fame  time,  the  Conful  engaged  that  the 
perfon  of  the  king  fhould  be  fafe,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
fhould  be  fecured  to  him. 

During 
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During  thefe  tranfadlions  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  Pifo's  com- 
mand drew  near,  and  he  himfelf  was  called  into  Italy  to  prefide  at 
the  approaching  eleilions.  His  report  of  the  treaty  with  Jugurtha 
was  received  with  fufpicion,  and  the  cry  of  corruption  refumed  by 
tiie  popular  party.  "  Where  is  this  captive  ?"  faid  the  Tribune  Mem- 
mius ;  "  if  he  have  furrendered  himfelf,  he  will  obey  your  com- 
*'  raands  ;  fend  for  him  ;  queftion  him  in  refpedlto  what  is  paft.  If 
*'  he  refufes  to  come,  we  fhall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty  which 
"  brings  impunity  to  Jugurtha,  princely  fortunes  to  a  few  private 
"  perfons,  ruin  and  infamy  to  the  Roman  republic."  Upon  this 
motion  the  Pnctor  Cafhus  Longinus,  a  perfon  of  approved  merit  and 
unfhaken  integrity,  was  haftened  into  Africa,  with  pofitive  inftruc- 
tions  to  bring  the  king  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  By  the  fafe  condudl 
which  Caflius  brought  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  and  by  his  own 
affurances  of  protection,  Jugurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  commit  him- 
felf to  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  He  laid  afide  his  kingly  ftate  and 
attendants,  fet  out  for  Italy,  and  determined  to  appear  as  a  fuppliant 
at  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival,  being  called  into  the  public  affembly, 
Memmius  propofed  to  interrogate  him  on  the  fubjedt  of  his  fuppofed 
fecret  tranfadion  with  certain  members  of  the  Senate  y  but  here  Be- 
bius,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  interpofed  his  negative  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  that  the  People  exclaimed,  and  even  menaced,  this 
Tribune  perfifted.  And  before  this  bar  to  the  farther  examination 
of  Jugurtha  could  be  removed,  an  incident  took  place,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  fudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Maffiva,  the  fon  of  Guluffa,  being  the  grandfon  and  natural  re- 
prefentative  of  MaflinifTa,  and  the  only  perfon  befides  Jugurtha  who 
remained  of  the  royal  line  of  Numidia,  had  been  perfuaded  by  Al- 
binus,  the  Conful  eledled  for  the  enfuing  year,  to  ftate  his  pretenfions 
before  the  Roman  Senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Jugurtha^ 
though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  were  likely  to  re- 

fent 
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BOOK  lent  his  crimes,  gave  a  fpeclmen  of  the  bold  and  fanguinary  counfels 
*— — V '  to  which  he  was  inclined,  employed  againft  this  competitor  the  or- 
dinary arts  of  his  court,  and  had  hiai  aflaffinated.  The  crime  was 
traced  to  its  author,  but  the  fafe  condudt  he  had  received  could  not 
be  violated  ;  and  he  was  only  commanded,  without  delay,  to  depart 
from  Italy.  On  this  occafion  he  left  Rome  with  that  memorable 
faying  ;  "  Here  is  a  city  to  be  fold,  if  any  buyer  could  be  found." 
U.  C.  643.  The  Conful  Albinus  foon  followed  Tugurtha,  to  take  the  command 

M.  Minucius  •'    ° 

Rufus  &  Poll-  of  the  Roman  army  in  Africa  ;  and  being  eager  to  perform  fome 
notable  a£tion  before  the  expiration  of  his  year,  which  was  faft  ap- 
proaching, he  urged  the  king  of  Numidia,  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  afTemble  in  the  province  ;  but  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  who  had  the  art  to  elude  his  impetuofity,  and  from  v/hofe 
apparent  condu£l  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  his  real  defigns. 
This .  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with  a  feeming  intention  to 
hazard  a  battle,  when  he  was  moft  refolved  to  decline  it ;  or  he  pre- 
cipitantly  fled,  when  he  meant  to  return  upon  his  enemy,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  diforder  he  might  incur  in  a  too  eager  purfuit. 
His  offers  of  fubmiffion,  or  his  threats,  were  equally  fallacious ;  and 
he  ufed,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African  princes,  means  to 
liiiilead  his  enemy,  which  Europeans,  antient  as  well  as  modern, 
have  in  general  condemned.  He  made  folemn  capitulations  and 
treaties  with  a  viev;  to  break  them,  and  confidered  breach  cf  faith, 
like  a  feint  or  an  ambufh,  as  a  ftratagem  licenced  in  war.  The  Euro- 
peans have  always  termed,  it  perfidy  to  break  the  faith  of  a  treaty, 
the  Africans  held  it  ffupidity  to  be  caught  in  the  fnare. 

By  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha  accordingly,  or  by  the  remiffiiefs  of 
his  antagoniil,  the  war  v;as  protradled  for  another  year,  and  the 
Conful,  as  the  time  cf  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled,  as  ufual, 
to  prefide  in  the  choice  of  his  fuccefi or.  At  his  arrival  the  city  was 
in  gre^t  agitation.  The  cry  of  corruption,  which'  had  been  raifed 
.3  '  againfl 
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againft  many  of  the  Nobles,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed  correfpond- 
ence  with  Jugurtha,  gave  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party,  and 
tbey  determined  to  improve  it,  by  railing  profecutious  to  the  ruin  of 
perfons,  either  odious  to  the  People,  or  obnoxious  to  the  Equedrian 
order,  who  then  had  the  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands '. 
Three  inquifitors  were  accordingly  named  by  fpecial  commiffion  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  complaints  of  corruption  that  fhould  be  brought 
before  them ;  and  this  comniiflion  was  letftantly  employed  to  harafs 
the  Nobility,  and  to  revenge  the  blood  which  had  been  (hed  in  the 
late  popular  tumults.  Lucius  Calpurnius,  Pifo,  Beftia,.  C.  Cato,  Spu- 
rius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  of  confular  dignity,  fell  a  facrifice 
on  this  occaiion  to  the  popular  refentment.  The  Tribune  Mamilius, 
upon  whofe  motion  this  tribunal  had  been  ere<3:ed,  with  his  allo- 
ciates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  truft,  the 
heat  of  the  profecutions  might  abate,  moved  the  People  that  they 
might  be  continued  in  their  office ;  and,  upon  finding  themfelves 
oppofed  by  the  influence  of  the  Senate  and  a.11  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  State,  they  fufpendcd,  by  virtue  of  their  tribunitian  power, 
the  eledion  of  Confuls,  and  for  a  vdiole  year  kept  the  repubhc  in  a 
ftate  of  abfolute  anarchy. 

Li  this  interval  Aulus  Albinus,  left  by  his  brother,  the  late  Conful, 
in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the 
occafion  by  fome  honourable  a£tion.  He  left  his  quarters  in  the 
winter,  and  marched  far  into  the  country,  hoping  that  by  force  or 
furprize  he  might  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  Numidian  treafures  or  ma- 
gazines. Jugurtha  encouraged  him  in  this  defign,  affected  fear,  re- 
tired with  precipitation  wherever  the  Romans  prefented  them.felves ; 
and,  to  encreafe  the  prefumption  of  their  general,  fent  frequent  mef- 
fages  to  implore  his  pity.     He  at  the  fame  time  endeavoured  to  open 

^  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus.    Salull.  in  Bell.  Jugunh, 

a  cor- 
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E  O  O  K    a    correfpondence   with   the  Thracians  and   other   foreigners,    then 

V „ '    lerving   in   the  Roman  camp.     Some  of  thefe   he   corrupted ;   and, 

when  he  had  drawn  the  Roman  army  into  difficult  fituations,  and 
prepared  his  plan  for  execution,  he  fuddenly  advanced  in  the  night 
to  the  Roman  ftation ;  and  the  avenues  being  entrufled,  as  he  ex- 
pected, to  the  Thracians  and  Ligurians  whom  he  had  corrupted,  and 
hy  whom  he  was  fuffered  to  pafs,  he  furprifed  the  Romans  in  their 
camp,  and  drove  them  from  thence  in  great  confufion  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  where  they  enjoyed,  during  night,  fome  refpite  from 
the  enemy ;  but  without  any  refource  for  fubfiftence,  or  hopes  of 
recovering  their  baggage. 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  defired  to  confer  with  the  Praetor ;  and 
reprefenting  how  much  the  Romans,  ftripped  of  their  provifion  and 
equipage,  were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  of  offering  them 
quarter,  on  condition  that  they  would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  in  ten  days  evacuate  his  kingdom. 

Thefe  terms  were  accordingly  accepted  :  but  the  capitulation,  when 

known  at  Rome,  gave  occafion  to  much  indignation  and  clamour. 

It  was  voted  by  the  Senate  not  to  be  binding,  and  the  Conful  Al- 

binus,  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  the  Public,  and  to  reftore  the 

credit  of  his  own  family,  made  hafty  levies,  with  which  he  propofed 

to  renev\^  the  war  in  Numidia.      But  net  having  the  confent  of  the 

Tribunes  to  this  meafure,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  forces  behind 

him  in  Italy,  and  joined  the  army  without  being  able  to  bring  any 

reinforcement.      He   found  it  in   no  condition  to  face  the  enemy, 

and  was  contented  to  remain  in  the  province  till  a  fucceffor  fhould 

be  named. 

U.  C.  644.  Refentment  of  the  difgraces  incurred  in  Africa,  and  fear  of  invafion 

Mcieflus^"^     from  the  Cimbri,  who,  having  traverfed  Spain  and  Gaul,  were  ftiU 

m"  Junius'     O"^  their  march,  appear  to  have  calmed  for  a  little  time  the  animofity 

Silanus.  ^£  domeftic  factions  at  Rome.     The  confular  eledions  were  fuffered 

t<n 
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to  proceed,  and  the  choice  of  the  People  fell  on  Quintus  Ca;clllus  CHAP. 
Metellus  and  M.  Junius  Sllanus ;  the  firft  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Numidia,  the  fecond  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  Gimbri  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  and  to  turn  them  afide,  if  pof- 
fible,  from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About  this  time  thofe  wandering 
nations  had  fent  a  formal  meflage  to  the  Romans,  defiring  to  have  it 
underftood  on  what  lands  they  might  fettle ',  or  rather,  over  what 
lands  they  might  pafs  in  migration  with  their  herds.  This  requeft 
being  refufed  by  the  Senate,  they  opened  a  paiTage  by  force,  over- 
came in  battle  the  Conful  Silanus,  and,  probably  without  intending 
to  retain  any  conqueft,  continued  to  move  wherever  the  afpedl  of  the 
country  tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement ; 
and,  having  fpent  fome  time  in  reftoring  the  difcipline  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  greatly  negleded,  and  in  training  his  new  levies  to 
the  duties  and  hardfliips  of  the  fervice,  he  diredled  his  march  to  the 
enemy's  country,  and  in  his  way  had  frequent  meflages  from  Ju- 
gurtha,  with  profeflions  of  fubmiffion  and  of  a  pacific  difpofition. 

When  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  territory  of  Numidia,  they 
accordingly  found  the  country  prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly 
manner  ;  the  people  in  tranquillity,  the  gates  of  every  city  left  open, 
and  the  markets  ready  to  fupply  them  with  necefTaries. 

Thefe  appearances,  with  the  known  character  of  Jugurtha,  creat- 
ing diftruft,  only  excited  the  vigilance  of  Metellus.  They  even  pro- 
voked him  to  retort  on  the  Numidian  his  own  infidiousarts.  He 
tampered  with  Bomilcar  and  the  other  meffengers  of  Jugurtha  to 
betray  their  mafter,  and  promifed  them  great  rewards  if  they  would 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  either  living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  confidering  that  his  known  chara£ler  for  falfehood 
rauft  have  deftroyed  the  credit  of  all  his  profeffions,.  even  if  he  fhould 

*  Florus,  lib.  iii.     Liv.  lib.  Ixv, 

Vol.  I.  y  y  at 
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BOOK  at  any  time  think  proper  to  make  them  fmcere,  and  truftlng  to  the 
1  ^--  '  effe£l  of  his  fubmiflive  meflages  in  rendering  the  enemy  fecure,  made 
a  difpofition  to  profit  by  any  errors  they  fhould  commit,  and  hoped 
to  circumvent  and  deftroy  them  on  their  march.  For  this  purpofe  he 
waited  for  them  on  the  defcents  of  a  high  mountain,  over  which 
they  were  to  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  a  river  which  helped 
to  form  the  fituation  of  which  he  was  to  avail  himfelf.  He  accord- 
ingly lay  concealed  by  its  banks  until  the  enemy  actually  fell  into 
the  fnare  he  had  laid  for  them.  With  the  advantage  of  the  ground 
and  of  numbers,  he  maintained,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
a  conteft  with  troops  who  poflefl'ed,  againft  his  irregulars,  a  great 
fuperiority  of  order,  difcipline,  and  courage  ;  but  not  having  found 
the  Romans,  as  he  expected,  in  any  degree  off  their  guard,  he  was, 
in  the  event  of  that  day's  adion,  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few  horfe  to  a 
remote  part  of  his  kingdom. 

This  vidory  obtained  over  Jugurtha,  appeared  to  be  an  end  of 
the  war.  His  army  was  dlfperfed,  and  he  was  left  with  a  few  horfe* 
men,  who  attended  his  perfon,  to  find  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to 
chufe  a  ftation  at  which  to  aflemble  new  forces,  if  he  meant  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

The  Numidians  were  inured  to  adlion.  The  frequent  wars  of 
that  continent,  the  wild  and  unfettled  ftate  of  their  own  country, 
made  the  ufe  of  horfes  and  of  arms  familiar :  but  fo  void  was  the 
nation  of  military  policy,  and  its  people  fo  ignorant  of  order,  that 
it  was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  king  to  fight  two  battles  with  the 
fame  army.  If  vi£torious,  they  withdrew  with  their  plunder ;  if  de- 
feated, they  fuppofed  all  military  obligations  at  an  end  :  and  in  either 
cafe,  after  an  adion,  every  one  fled  where  he  expeded  to  be  foonefl 
i-n  fafety. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field, 
ivas  for  fome  time  uncertain  to  what  part  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha  had 

^ireded 
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^ireded  his  flight.  But  having  intelligence  that  he  was  in  a  new  ^  HA  P. 
fituation  aflembling  an  army,  and  likely  to  form  one  ftill  more  nu-  *- — ^-— ' 
merous  than  any  he  had  yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of  purfuing 
an  enemy  on  whom  defeats  had  fo  little  efFeft,  he  turned  away  to 
the  richer  and  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the 
plunder  of  the  country  might  better  repay  his  labour,  and  the  ene- 
my, if  he  ventured  to  defend  his  territory,  might  more  fenfibly  feel 
his  defeats.  Jugurtha  perceiving,  his  intention,  drew  his  forces  to- 
wards the  fame  quarter,  and  foon  appeared  in  his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the  city  of  Zama,  Ju- 
gurtha  pierced  Into  his  camp,  and,  though  repulfed  from  thence,, 
took  a  poft,  by  which  he  made  the  fituation  of  the  Romans,  be- 
tween the  town  and  his  own  army,  fo  uneafy,  as  to  oblige  them  to. 
raife  the  fiege.. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper  opportunity  to  gain- 
fome  credit  to  his  pacific  profeflions..  He  made  an  offer  accordingly 
to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and  adually  delivered  up  great  part  of 
his  arms  and  military  ftores  ;  but  this  purpofe,  if  ever  fmcere,  he 
retraded,  and  again  had  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  vidory  which  had  been  obtained  in  Africa,  flattered  the  vanity  U.  C.  645-^ 
of  the  Roman  People,  and  procured  to  Metellus,  ia  the  quality  of  pidus  Ga^bl^ 
Proconful,  a  continuation  of  his  former  command.     The  troops  he  ^^  Nepos," 
had  pofted  in  Vacca  being  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  he  made  hafty.  Jfi^Jj^^^g^^^;; 
marches  in  the  night,  furprifed  the  place,  and,  without  having  al-  rus. 
lowed  the  authors  of  that  outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the. 
fruits  of  their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had  done  to 
the  Roman  garrifon. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  Metellus  did  not  haften  the  ruin  of  Jugurtha  fo- 
fall  as  his  own  mifcondud:,  in  the  jealous  and  fanguinary  meafures 
which  he  took  to  fupprefs  plots  and  confpiracies,  either  real  or  fup- 

Y  y  z  pofed 
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BOOK    pofed  to  be  formed  agAinft  his  life,  by  perfons  the  moft  in  his  con- 

* .     „ '    fidence. 

Bomllcar,  ftill  carrying  in  his  mind  the  offers  which  had  been  made 
by  Metellus,  and  willing  to  have  fome  merit  with  the  Romans,  into 
whofe  hands  he  and  all  the  fubjefts  of  Jugurtha  were  likely  foon  to 
fall,  formed  a  defign  againft  his  mafter,  and  drew  Nabdalfa,  a  prin- 
cipal officer  in  the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot.     They 
were  difcovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  defign,  but 
they  made  Jugurtha  from  thenceforward  confider  the  camp  of  his 
own  army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  hlmfelf,  rendered  him  diftruftful, 
timorous,  and  unquiet ;    frequently  changing  his  company  and  his 
quarters,  his  guards  and  his  bed.     Under  thefe  apprehenfions,  by 
which  his  mind  was  confiderably  difordered  and  weakened,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  continual  and  rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uncertain  where 
he  fhould  be  found ;  and  he  experienced  at  laft,  that  private  aflaffi- 
nation  and  breach  of  faith,  although  they  appear  to  abridge  the  toils 
of  ambition,  are  not  expedient  even  in  war  ;  that  they  render  human 
life  itfelf,  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is  undertaken,  no  longer 
eligible  or  worthy  of  being  preferved.      Weary  of  his  anxious  ftate, 
he  ventured  once  more  to  face  Metellus  in  the  field,  and  being  again 
defeated,   fled   to   Thala,   where   he   had   left   his  children  and  the 
moft   valuable  part   of  his  treafure.       This    city   too,  finding  Me- 
tellus had  followed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and,  with  his 
children  and  his  remaining  effedls,  fled  from  Numidia,  firft  to  the 
country    of  the   Getuli,    barbarous    nations,  that  lived,  among  the 
mountains  of  Atlas  fouth  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
arm  in  his  caufe.     From  thence  he  fled  to  Bocchus  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, whofe  daughter  he  had  married  ;  and  having  perfuaded  this 
prince  to  confider  his  quarrel  with  the  Romans  as  the  common  caufe 
of  all  monarchies,  who  were  likely  infucceflion  to  become  the  prey 

of 
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of  this  aiTOgant  and  infatiable  power,  he  prevailed  on  the  Mauri-    ^  HA  P. 
tanian  to  aflemble  his  army,  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia.  <.>_»_„,-.««/ 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunftion  with  his  new  ally,  dire(n:ed  his  march  to 
Cirta,  and  Metellus  perceiving  his  intention,  took  poft  to  cover  that 
place.  But  while  he  was  endeavouring,  by  threats  or  perfuafions,  to 
detach  the  king  of  Mauritania  from  Jugurtha,  he  received  inform- 
ation from  Rome  that  he  was  fuperfeded  in  the  command  of  the 
army;  and  from  thenceforward  protracted  the  war,  under  pretence 
of  meffages  and  negotiations,  and  poflibly  inclined  to  leave  it  with 
all  its  difficulties  entire  to  his  fucceffbr. 

Marius,  having  ferved  under  Metellus,  had  with  great  difficulty, 
and  not  without  fome  expreffions  of  fcorn  on  the  part  of  his  general, 
obtained  leave  to  depart  for  Rome,  where  he  meant  to  ftand  for  the 
Confulfhip.  He  accordingly  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for 
this  honour,  and  by  vaunting,  inftead  of  concealing,  the  obfcurity  of 
his  anceftors ;  by  inveighing  againft  the  whole  order  of  Nobility,  their 
drefs,  their  city  manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family  images,  the 
ftrefs  they  laid  on  the  virtue  of  their  forefathers  to  compenfate  the 
want  of  it  in  themfelves ;  but  more  efpecially  by  arraigning  the  di- 
latory condud  of  Metellus,  and  by  promifmg  a  fpeedy  iffiie  to  the 
war,  if  it  fliould  be  entrufted  to  himfelf ;  a  promife,  to  which  the 
force  and  ability  he  had  fliown  in  all  the  ftations  he  had  hitherto  filled, 
procui'ed  him  fome  credit;  he  fo  far  won  upon  the  People,  that  he  was 
chofen  Conful,  in  oppofition  to  the  intereft  of  the  Nobles,  and  to  the 
influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Senate.  His  promotion  was 
in  a  particular  manner  galling  to  Metellus,  whofe  reputation  he  had 
attacked,  and  to  whofe  flation  in  Africa,  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the 
People,  in  contempt  of  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Senate,  he  was  now  to  fucceed. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Marius,  the  party  who  had  oppofed  his  U.  c.  646. 
preferment  did  not  attempt  to  withhold  the  reinforcements  which  he  Lonainus, 

afked    C.  Marius. 
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BOOK    afked  for  the  fervice  in  which  he  was  to  command.     They  even 
II.  .--.... 

^  -,-.,_;    hoped  to  increafe  his  difficukles  by  lufiering  him  to  increafe  the  efta- 

'  blilhment  of  his  province.  The  wealthier  clafs  of  the  People  alone 
were  yet  admitted  into  the  legions  ;  and  being  averfe  to  fuch  diftant 
fervices,  were  likely  to  conceive  a  dlflike  to  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  forced  to  inlift.  Marias  in  this  capacity  might  lofe  fome  part 
of  the  popular  favour  which  he  now  enjoyed,  and  become  lefs  for- 
midable to  his  rivals  in  the  State.  But  this  crafty  and  daring  poli- 
tician, by  flighting  the  laws  which  excluded  the  neceffitous  citizens 
from  ferving  in  the  legions,  found  in  this  clafs  of  the  People  a  nu- 
merous and  willing  fupply.  They  crowded  to  his  ftandard,  and 
filled  up  his  army  without  delay,  and  even  without  offence  to  thofe 
of  a  better  condition,  who  were  pleafed  with  relief  from  this  part  of 
their  public  burdens. 

This  was  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  innovation  in  the  Romaa 
State,  and  may  be  mentioned  among  the  fleps  which  haflened  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  From  this  time  forward  the  fword  be- 
gan to  pafs  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  interefled  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  republic,  into  the  hands  of  others  who  were,  willing 
to  make  it  a  prey.  The  circumftances  of  the  times  were  fuch,  indeed, 
as  to  give  warning  of  the  change.  The  fervice  of  a  legionary  foldier. 
was  become  too  fevere  for  the  lefs  indigent  order  of  citizens,  and 
now  opened  to  the  neceffitous  the  principal  road  to  profit,  as  well  as 
honour.  Marius,  to  facilitate  his  levies,  was  willing  to  gratify 
both  ;  and  thus  gave  beginning  to  the  formation  of  armies  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  or  againft  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  who,  in 
the  fequel,  fubflituted  battles  for  the  bloodlefs  contefts  which  hitherto 
had  arifen  from  the  divifions  of  party. 

The  new  Conful,  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  the  People,  obtained 
whatever  he  required  ;  and,  being  completely  provided  for  the  fervice 
to  which  he  was  deftined,  embarked  for  Africa  with  a  great  reinforce-- 

ment^. 
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•ment,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  Utica.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  C  H  A  p. 
operations  of  the  w^ar  were  refumed,  and  carried  into  the  wealthieft 
provinces  of  Numidia,  where  he  encouraged  his  army  with  the  hopes 
of  fpoil.  The  new  levies,  though  compofed  of  perfons  hitherto  ex- 
cluded from  the  military  fervice,  were  formed  by  the  example  of  the 
legions  already  in  the  field,  and  who  were  now  well  apprifed  of  their 
own  fuperiority  to  the  African  armies.  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha,  upon 
the  approach  of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  feparate,  and  took 
different  routs  into  places  of  fafety  in  the  more  difficult  and  inac- 
ceffible  parts  of  the  country. 

This  feparation  was  made  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Jugurtha,  who  al- 
leged that,  upon  their  appearing  to  delpair,  and  to  difcontinue  all  of- 
fenfive  operations,  the  Roman  general  would  become  more  fecure* 
and  more  open  to  furprife.     But  Marius,  without  abating  his  vigi- 
lance, preffed  where  the  enemy  gave  way,  over-ran  the  country,  and 
took  poffeffion  of  the  towns  they  had  left.     To  rival  the  glory  which 
Metellus  had  gained  in  the  redu£lion  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on  a  like 
enterprife,  in  the  face  of  fimilar  difficulties,  by  attacking  Thafpa,  a 
place  furrounded  with  defarts,  and  in  the   midll  of  a  land  defti- 
tute  of  water,  and  of  every  refource  for  an  army.     Having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  defign,   he  ventured,  in   his   return,   to  attack  ano- 
ther fortrefs,  in  which,  it   being  fuppofed   impregnable,   the  royal 
treafures  were  lodged.     This  ftrong  hold  was  fituated  on  a  rock, 
which  was  every  where,  except  at  one  path  that  was  fortified  with 
ramparts  and  towers,  faced  with  lleep  and  inacceffible  cliffs.     The 
garrifon  permitted  the  firft  approaches  of  the  Romans  with  perfedl 
fecurity,  and  even  derifion.      After   fome  frultlefs  attacks,  Marius 
with  fome  imputation  of  folly  in  having  made  the  attempt,  was  about 
to  defift  from  the  entei-pi-ile,  when  a  Ligurian,  who  had  been  ufed 
to  pick  fnails  on  the  cliffs  over  which  this  fortrefs  was  fituated,  found 
hlmfelf,  in  fearch  of  his  prey,  and  by  the  growing  facility  of  the 
2  afcent, 
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BOOK  afcerit,  led  to  a  height  from  which  he  began  to  have  hopes  of  reaching 
the  fummit.  He  accordingly  fiirmounted  all  the  difficulties  in  his 
way ;  and  the  garrifon  being  then  intent  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
fortrefs  to  which  the  attack  was  diredted,  he  returned  unobferved. 
This  intelligence  he  earned  to  Marias,  who  without  delay  ordered 
a  detachment  of  chofen  men,  with  an  unufual  number  of  trumpets 
and  inftruments  of  alarm,  to  follow  the  diredlion  of  this  guide.  He 
himfelf,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  befieged,  and  to  be  ready,  on 
receiving  the  propofed  fignal  from  within,  to  make  a  vigorous  and 
decifive  alTault,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  Ligurian,  with  much 
difficulty,  endeavoured  to  effedt  his  intentions.  The  foldiers  who 
followed  him  were  obliged  to  untie  their  fandals  and  their  helmets,  to 
fling  their  fliields  and  their  fwords,  and,  at  difficult  parts  of  the 
rock,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  advance  until  their  guide  had  repeat- 
edly paffed  and  repaffed  in  their  fight,  or  had  found  flumps  and  points 
of  the  ftone  at  which  they  could  faften  cords  to  aid  their  afcent.  The 
fummit  was  to  be  gained  at  laft  by  the  branches  of  a  tree  which, 
being  rooted  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  grew  up  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. By  the  branches  of  this  ti-ee  the  whole  party  paffed,  and, 
climbing  near  to  its  top,  landed  at  laft  on  the  fummit.  They  in- 
ftantly  founded  their  trumpets  and  gave  a  fudden  alarm.  The  be- 
fieged,  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  walls  to  refift  the  enemy  who  at- 
tacked them  in  front,  were  aftonifhed  with  this  found  in  their  rear, 
and  foon  after,  greatly  terrified  with  the  confufed  flight  from  behind 
them  of  women,  children,  and  men  unarmed,  and  being  at  the  fame 
time  vigoroufly  attacked  at  their  gates,  were  no  longer  able  to  refill:, 
fuffered  the  Romans  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance,  and  in  the  end 
to  beccrae  mafters  of  the  fort. 

While  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  this  place  he  was  joined- 
by  the  Qureftor  Sylla,  who  had  been  left  in  Italy  to  bring  up  the  ca- 
valry, wiiich  were  not  ready  to  em.bark  at  the  departure  of  the  ConfuL 

'  This 
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This  young  man  was  of  a  Patrician  and  noble  family,  but  which  had 
not,  for  fome  generations,  borne  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  State. 
Ke  himfelf  partook  in  the  learning  which  then  fpread  into  Italy,  from 
a  communication  with  the  Greeks,  and  had  pafled  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  town-diffipation  or  in  literary  ftudies,  of  which  the  laft 
were  confidered  at  this  time  at  Rome  as  a  fpecies  of  corruption  almoft 
equal  to  the  flrft.  He  was  yet  a  novice  in  war,  but  having  an  enter- 
prifmg  genius,  foon  became  an  objedl  of  refpeft  to  the  foldiers,  and  of 
jealoufy  to  his  general,  with  whom  he  now  laid  the  foiuidation  of 
a  quarrel  more  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  than  that  which  had 
fubfifted  between  the  prefent  and  preceding  commander  in  this 
fervice. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  ftung  by  the  fenfe  of  what  he  had  already 
loft,  and  expeding  no  advantage  from  any  further  delays,  determined, 
in  conjundlion  with  Bocchus,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  and  to 
oblige  Marius,  who  was  then  moving  to  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to 
hazard  a  battle  for  the  prefervation  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the 
preceding  campaign.  The  king  of  Mauritania  had  been  inclined  to 
remain  neutral,  or  to  enter  on  a  feparate  treaty  with  the  Romans; 
but  being  promifed  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  cafe 
the  Romans  were  expelled  from  thence,  and  the  war  fliould  be 
brought  to  a  happy  conclufion,  he  once  more  brought  forward  his 
army,   and  joined  Jugurtha. 

The  profperous  ftate  of  the  Romans,  undlflurbed  for  fome  time 
by  the  oppofition  of  any  enemy  in  the  field,  infpired  them  with  fome 
degree  of  negligence  or  fecurity,  by  which  they  were  expofed  to  fur- 
prife.  About  an  hour  before  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  their  march  was 
intemipted  by  the  attack  of  numerous  parties,  who,  without  any 
fettled  order,  occupied  the  fields  through  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
and  feemed  to  intend,  by  affailing  them  on  every  fide,  to  begin  the 
night  with  a  fceiK;  of  confufion,  of  which  they   might  afterwards 

Vol.  I,  Z  z  '  more 
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BOOK,  mofe  effe£lually  avail  themfelves  in  the  dark.  In  an  adtion  begun 
under  thefe  difadvantages,  it  was  fuppofcd,  thr.t  the  Roman  army 
might  be  entirely  defeated,  and  in  a  country  with  which  they  were 
not  acquainted,  and  in  circumftances  for  which  they  were  not  at  all 
prepared,  being  unable  to  cffeft  a  retreat,  furrender  at  difcretion. 

Jugurtha,  with  his  ufual  intrepidity  and  conduft,  profited  by  every 
circumftance  which  prefented  itfelf  in  his  favour.  He  brought  the 
troops,  of  which  his  army  was  compofed,  whether  Getulians  or 
Numidians,  horfe  or  foot,  to  harafs  the  enemy  in  their  different 
ways  of  fighting,  and  where  they  could  eafieft  make  their  attacks. 
'\Vherever  a  party  was  repulfed,  he  took  care  to  replace  it ;  and  fome- 
times  affedled  to  remit  his  ardour,  or  to  fly  with  every  appearance  of 
panic,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their  ranks.  Marius, 
notwithllanding,  with  great  dexterity  and  prefence  of  mind,  main- 
tained the  form  of  his  march ;  and,  before  night,  got  pofieffion  of 
fome  heights  on  which  he  could  fecure  his  army.  He  himfeif,  with 
the  infantry,  chofe  that  which  had  the  fteepefl  afcent,  and  ordered 
Sylla,  with  the  cavaliy,  to  take  his  pofl  on  a  fmaller  eminence  below. 
That  his  pofition  might  not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  prohibited 
the  lighting  of  fires,  and  the  ufual  founding  of  trumpets  at  the  dif- 
ferent watches  of  the  night.  The  Numidians  had  halted  on  the 
plain  where  night  overtook  them,  and  were  obferved,  at  break  of 
day,  repofing  in  great  fecurity,  and  without  any  feeming  apprehen- 
fion  or  danger  from  an  enemy,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  flying,  and; 
who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had,  with  fome  difficulty,  efcaped  from 
their  hands.  Marius  refolved  to  attack  them  in  this  fituation,  and. 
gave  orders,  which  were  communicated  through  the  army,  that,  at 
a  general  found  of  the  trumpets,  every  man  Ihould  fland  to  hiSi 
arms,  and  with  a  great  fhout,  and  beating  on  his  fhield,  make  an. 
impetuous  attack  on  the  enemy.  The  defign,  accordingly,  fucceed- 
ed.  The  Numidians,  who  had  often  affe<^ed  to  fly,  were  driveii 
a       '  int© 
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into  an  adual  rout.     Great  numbers  fell  In  the  flloht,  and   many    CHAP, 
cnfigns  and  trophies  were  taken.  v___v— _^ 

After  this  vi£lor)',  Marius,  with  his  ufual  precautions,  and  with- 
out remitting  his  vigilance,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  enemy  was  dif- 
perfed,  diredled  his  march  to  the  towns  on  the  coaft,  where  he  in- 
tended to  fix  his  quarters  for  the  winter.  Jugurtha,  well  apprifed 
ct  his  route,  propofed  again  to  furprife  him  before  he  fhould  reach 
the  end  of  his  journey ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  avoided  giving  him 
any  premature  or  unneceflary  caufe  of  alarm.  He  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  Roman  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirta,.  which  was  to 
be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to  which  he  fuppofed  that  they 
W'ould  think  themfelves  fecure  from  any  further  attempts  of  their 
enemy.  la  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he,  with  the  greateft  abi- 
lity, conduded  his  troops  to  the  place  of  a<fl:ion,  and  there  too  made 
every  effort  of  condud:  and  refolution.  But  the  match  being  un- 
equal, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  conteft ;  and,  with  his  fword 
and  his  armour  all  bathed  in  blood,  and  almoft  alone,  is  faid  to  have 
left  a  field,  in  which,  for  the  firft  time,  he  had  taken  no  precautions 
for  re-aflembling  his  army,  and  on  which  his  Numidians  were  ac- 
cordingly routed,   to  rally  no  more  ! 

Upon  thefe  repeated  defeats,  Bocchus  defpaired  of  the  fortunes  of  u.  C.  647. 
Jugurtha,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  Marius,  requefting  a  conference  fe'r^nnus"' 
with  himfelf,  or  with  feme  of  his  officers.     He  obtained   an   inter-   Qi^i""^^  Ser- 

viliusC^ico. 

View  with  Sylla  and  Manlius ;  but,  upon  their  arrival,  had  taken 
no  fixed  refolution,  and  was  ftill  kept  in  fufpence,  by  the  per- 
fuafioa  of  thofe  of  his  court  who  favoured  the  intereft  of  Jugur- 
tha. Marius,  being  continued  in  his  command,  refumed  the 
operations  of  the  war,  and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which 
yet  remained  in  the  hands-  of  the  enemy.  When  the  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, alarmed  by  this  circumftance,  took  his  refolution  to  fue  for 
peace,    he  fent  a  deputation   of  five  chofen  perfons,    firit  to    the 

Z  z  2  quarters 
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quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  this  general's  pei-miflion,  ordered  them- 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  Rome.  Thefe  deputies,  being  admitted 
into  the  Senate,  made  offers  of  friendlhip  in  the  name  of  thei? 
mafter ;  and  were  informed,  in  return,  that  he  mufl  give  proofs  of 
his  friendly  difpofition  to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  believe  his 
profefiions,  or  liften  to  any  terms  of  peace.  When  this  anfwer  was 
reported  to  Bocchus,  he  was  not  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  that  the  Ro- 
mans wifhed  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidia  into  their  hands; 
and  feems  to  have  conceived  the  defign  of  purchafmg  peace,  even  on 
thefe  terms.  Sylia  being  already  perfonally  known  to  him,  he  made 
choice  of  this  officer,  as  the  perfon  with  whom  he  would  treat,  and 
defired  he  might  be  fent  to  his  quarters.  The  Roman  Quarftor  accord- 
ingly fet  out  with  a  fmall  party.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  Volux, 
the  fon  of  the  king  of  Mauritania,  with  a  thoufand  horfe :  him  he 
confidered  as  of  doubtful  intention,  whether  come  as  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  ;  but  coming  with  profeffions  of  friendfhip  from  the  king  his 
father,  and  with  orders  to  efcort  the  Roman  Quseftor,  they  pro- 
ceeded together.  On  the  fecond  day  after  this  jundion,  Volux  came 
in  hafte  to  the  quarters  of  Sylla,  and  informed  him,  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  difcovered  Jugurtha  pofted  on  their  route,  with  a 
confiderable  force,  and  earnellly  prefled  the  Romans  to  endeavour 
to  make  their  efcape  in  the  night. 

Sylla  could  no  longer  command  his  fufpicions,  and,  fenfible  that 
he  had  imprudently,  without  hoftage  or  other  fecurity,  ventured  too 
far  on  the  faith  of  an  African  prince,  proudly  refufed  to  alter  his 
march  ;  defired  that  the  Mauritanian  prince,  if  he  thought  proper, 
fliould  depart ;  but  informing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  would  know  how  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  their 
officers,  and  would  not  fail  to  punifh  the  perfidy  of  the  king  his  fa- 
ther, Voiux  made  proteftations  of  his  innocence  j  and  as  the  Ro- 
man Quaeilor  eould  rK)t  be  prevailed  on  to  fave  himfelf  by  flighty 

this,. 
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'this  prince  infifted  to  remain,  and  to  fhare  ia  his  danger.     They  ac-    ^  ^^ J^  ^~ 
cordingly  kept  on  their  way,  pafled  through  the  troops  of  Jugurtha, 
who,  though  difpoi'ed  to  offer  violence  to  the  Romans,  had  yet  fonle 
meaiures  to  obicrve  with  the  king  of  Mauritania,  whofe  fon  was  in 
the  company ;  and  while,  contrary  to   his   ufual   charader,  he  re- 
mained undscided,  the  "Prej  eicaped  him,  and  got^out  of  his  reach. 
Jugurtha  fent  perfons  of  confidence  immediately  to  counteracl  the 
negotiations  of  Sylla  at  the   court   of  Bocchus  ;   and  each  of  thefe 
parties  folicited  the  king   of  Mauritania  to  betray  the  other.     The 
Numidians  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  with  fuch  an  hoftage 
as  Sylla  in  his  hands,  he  maght  flill  expeil  fome  honourable  terms 
from  the   Romans ;  and  Sylla,  on  the  other  part,  reprefented,  that, 
as  the  king  of  Mauritania  had  offended  the  Romans,  by  abetting  the 
crimes  of  Jugurtha,  he  mull  now  expiate  his  guilt  by  delivering  him' 
over  to  juftice.     It  was  the  inclination  of  this  prince  to  favour  Ju- 
gurtha ;  but  it  was  his  interefl,  as  well  as  his  intention,  to  gain  the 
Romans.     While  he  was  ftill  in  fufpence,  he  gave  equal  encourage- 
ment to  both  parties  ;    and,  without  being  finally  determined   what 
he  fhould  do,  appointed  the  Roman  Qua^ftor  and  the  king  of  Nvi- 
midia  to  meet  him  without  any  efcort,  or  number  of  m.en  in  arms, 
referving  to  the  laft  moment  the  power  of  determining  agaiuft  the  one 
or  the  other.     He  had  placed  a  body  of  his  own  troops  in  ambufh, 
and,  foon  after  the  parties  were  met,  gave  a  llgnal,  which  his  mert 
underftood  to  be  for  feizing  Jugux-tha.      The  Numidians,  who  at- 
tended their  king,  we-re  flain  ;  he  himfelf  v.'as  put  in  chains,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  Roman  Quicftor.     Sylla,  with  the  exultation  of  a 
hunter,  received  this  lion  in  his  toils  ;  and,  though  he  lived  to  per- 
form much  greater  adions,  ftill  appears  to  have  valued  himfelf  moft 
on  the  fuccefs  of  this  commiffion.     He  boafted  fo  much  of  his  prize, 
that  he'became,  from  that  moment,  an  objecl  of  jealoufy  to  Marius,, 
aiid  was  confidered  as  a  perfon  advancing  too  faft  in.  the  irtme  career 
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of  renown  '.  It  was  underftood  among  the  Romans,  that  the  com- 
mander In  chief,  upon  any  fervice,  in  any  divifion  or  province  of  the 
empire,  enjoyed  the  triumph  for  viftories  gained,  even  in  his  abfence, 
by  his  lieutenants,  or  by  thofe  who  ferved  under  his  command ;  and  Ma- 
rius  probably  thought  that  Sylla  took  more  to  himfelf  than  was  due  upon 
this  occafion.  The  defire  of  being  the  perfon  who  put  the  finifliing 
hand  to  any  fervice,  however  accompllfhed,  was  not  peculiar  to  thefe 
officers.  It  was  an  effect  of  the  Roman  policy  in  making  the  rewards  of 
honour  depend  fo  much  on  events,  without  regard  to  the  means  which 
were  employed  to  produce  them.  From  this  circumftance,  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  as  defirous  of  having  the  reputation  of  fuccefs- 
ful  adventures  affixed  to  their  names,  as  courtiers  in  modern  Europe  are 
defirous  to  have  titles  of  nobility,  or  badges  of  their  fovereign's  favour. 
The  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marius  appointed  a  thankfgiving  ; 
and,  while  he  was  offering  the  cuftomary  facrifices,  the  news  arrived 
from  Rome  that  the  People  had  difpenfed  with  the  law  in  his  favour, 
and  again  had  made  choice  of  him  for  Conful  of  the  following  year. 
This  choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm  which  the  Romans 
had  taken  on  the  approach  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who,  like  a 
meteor,  had,  for  fome  years,  traverfed  the  regions  of  Europe, 
and,  with  uncertain  diredlion,  were  faid  to  deftroy  wherever  they 
moved.  The  Romans  had  repeatedly  flood  in  their  way,  and  had 
provoked  a  rcfentment,  which  thefe  barbarians  were  fuppofed,  in 
hafle,  to  wreck  upon  Italy.  They  were  at  firll  heard  of  under  the 
name  only  of  Clmbri ;  but  were  now  known  to  confifl:  of  many 
nations,  under  the  appellations  of  Ambrones,  Teutones,  Te£lofagi,  and 
others ;  and  had  gained  acceffions  of  force  by  the  jundtion  of  the 
Tigurlni,  and  other  Gaulifh  nations,  who,  either  by  choice  or  com- 
pulfion,  were  made  a  part  in  this  mighty  hoft,  whofe  movements 
the  Romans  confidered  as  chiefly  dire£led  againft  themfelves. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Mario  &  in  Sylla. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  Confuls  Carbo  and  Silanus,    C  HA  P, 

xvho  had  fallen  vivflims  to  this  barbarous  enemy,  other  confulerable    ^^^ ' 

.        ,  .  u. C.  648. 

bodies,  under  Scaurus  and    Caflius,  had  periilied  by  their  hands  ;   p.  RutiiiLs 

r  ,1        r  ^  •  Rufiis,  Cn. 

and  other  misfortunes,  rrom  the  lame  quarter,  were  coming  apace.  Mallius. 
At  the  time  that  Marius  had  finiil:ied  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  Quintus 
Servius  Cicpio,  having  the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul,  where 
he  deftroyed  or  pillaged  the  city  of  Tolofa,  and  made  ar  great  booty, 
confifting,  according  to  Juftin,  cf  one  hundred  thoufand  ]X)unds 
■weight  of  gold,  and  one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  filver,  was  now,  ia  his  turn,  to  meet  with  this  enemy  ;  the  Con- 
ful  Mallius  or  Manilius  had  orders  to  join  him  ;  and  all  the  troops 
they  could  affemble  v^^ere  thought  neccllary  to  withftand  the  Barba- 
rians. Thefe  generals  united  their  forces  on  the  Rhone,  but  without 
a  proper  difpofition  to  aft  in  concert ;  they  were-  accordingly  de- 
feated in  battle  ;  eighty  thoufand  Romans,  amongft  whom  were  the 
two  fons  of  the  Conful  Manilius,  were  killed  in  the  adion  ;  forty 
thoufand  attendants  of  tlie  army  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood.  Both 
camps  were  taken.    _. 

After  this  viftory  the  lords  of  the  CimbrI,  being  aflembled  in  council, 
called  before  them  Aurelius  Scaurus,  formerly  a  Roman  Conful,  lately 
fecond  in  command  to  one  of  the  vanquifhed  armies,  and  now  a  pri- 
foner.  They  qutftioned  him  with  refpedt  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and 
the  route  to  be  taken  acrofs  the  Alps :  To  thefe  queftions  he  made  an- 
fwer,  That  it  would  be  in  vain  for  them  to  invade  that  country  : 
that  the  Romans,  on  their  own  territory,  were  invincible.  And,  in. 
return  to  thefe  words,  it  is  faid,  that  a  Barbarian  (Iruck  the  prifoner 
with  his  dagger  to  the  heart.  It  is  further  faid  of  this  barbarous 
council,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  to  fpare  no  prifoners,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  fpoils  of  the  flain,  to  caft  all  the  treafures  of  gold  and  filver 
into  the  neareft  river,  to  deftroy  all  horfes  with  their  faddles  and  fur- 
niture, and  to  fave  no  booty  whatever ;  and-  it  muft  be  confefled, 

that 
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^ir*^  ^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^*  their  rcfolutions  were  guided  by  a  policy  well  accom- 
modated to  the  manner  of  life  they  chofe  to  maintain.  Wealthy 
pofieffons  frequently  difqualify  even  fettled  nations  for  the  toils  of 
war,  but  to  migrating  tribes,  they  would  be  certain  impediments 
and  the  means  of  ruin '°. 

Thefe  accounts  of  the  charadler  of  an  enemy,  and  of  the  fate  of 
Roman  armies  which  ventured  to  encounter  them,  were  received  at 
Rome  with  amazement  and  terror.  The  citizens  changed  their  drefs, 
and  aflumed  the  military  habit.  Rutilius,  the  Conful,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs^  in  Italy,  had  inftrudlions  from 
the  Senate  to  array  every  perfon  that  was  fit  to  bear  arms.  No  one 
who  had  attained  the  military  age  was  exempted.  It  is  mentioned, 
that  the  fon  of  the  Conful  himfelf  was  turned  into  the  ranks  of  a  le- 
gion. There  was  little  time  to  train  fuch  levies  ;  and  the  ufual  way 
was  thought  infufficient.  The  fencing-mafters,  employed  to  train 
gladiators  for  the  public  fliews,  were  brought  forth,  and  diftributed 
to  infl:rLi(£t  the  citizens  in  the  ufe  of  their  weapons  ".  But  the  ex- 
pedient, on  which  the  People  chiefly  relied  for  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  which  threatened  them,  was  the  nomination  of  Marius  to 
command  agalnft  this  terrible  enemy. 

This  officer,  upon  hearing  of  his  re-eledtion,  fet  out  for  Italy, 
and,  v/ith  his  legions  and  their  captives,  entered  Rome  in  triumph ; 
a  fpeftacle,  of  which  Jugurtha,  in  chains,  with  his  unfortunate 
children,  were  the  principal  figures.  When  the  proceffion  was  over, 
the  captive  king  was  led  to  a  dungeon,  under  orders  for  his  imme- 
diate execution.  As  he  was  about  to  be  ftripped  of  his  ornaments  and 
robes,  the  executioner,  in  hafle  to  pluck  the  pendants  from  his  ears,  tore 
away  the  flefh,  and  thruft  him  naked  into  a  dungeon  below  ground. 
He  defcended  into  this  place  with  a  fmile,  faying,  "  What  a  cold 


'°  Orofius,  lib.  V.  c.  16.     Eutrop.  li'j,  v. 


"  Valer.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

"  bath 
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"  bath  is  here  ?"  He  pined  about  fix  days,  nnd  expired.  A  king  ^  H  A  P. 
and  an  able  commander  woukl,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  have  been  an  <.—  „>-.^ 
objed:  of  refpeft  and  of  pity,  if  we  did  not  recol!e£l,  tint  he  was 
.  the  murderer  of  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal,  the  innocent  children  of 
his  benefactor.  And  if  we  did  not  receive  fome  ccnfolation  from 
being  told,  that  his  own  childern,  who  were  likewife  innocent,  were 
exempted  from  the  lot  of  their  Either,  and  honourably  entertained 
in  Italy. 

Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  faid  to  have  brought  into  the  treafury 
three  thoufand  and  feven  pounds,  or  thirty  thoufand  and  feventy 
ounces  of  gold,  and  fifty-feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
ounces  of  filver  ;  and  in  money,  two  hundred  and  eighty-feven  thou- 
fand denarii ".  He  entered  the  Senate,  contrary  to  cuilom,  in 
his  triumphal  robes,  probably  to  infult  the  Nobles,  who  ufed  to  defpife 
him  as  a  perfon  of  obfcure  extradtion,  born  in  a  country  town,  and 
of  a  mean  family  :  but  finding  that  this  was  confidered  as  an  adl  of 
petulance,  and  generally  condemned,  he  withdrew  and  changed  his 
drefs. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  difmembered  ;  part  was  put  into 
the  pofi'effion  of  Bocchus  as  a  reward  for  his  late  fervices  ;  and  part 
referved  for  the  furviving  heirs  of  Maffinilfa. 

As  the  law  refpedling  the  Confuiate  now  flood,  no  one  could  be   u.  c.  649^. 
eleded    in    abfence,    nor    re-eledted    into    this   office,    till  after  an    S°"^"'*'j^* 

'  '  Iviaiius  200, 

interval  of  ten  years.     Both  claufes  were  difpenfed  with  in  favour  of  ^-  Flatus 

...  Fimbna, 

Marius,  under  pretence  of  continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  j 
but  as  he  might  ftill  have  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  have  rendered  the  fame  fervices  to  the  State  in  the  quality  of 
Proconful,  his  re-ele£t:ion  may  be  afcribed  to  his  own  ambition,  and 
to  his  jealoufy  of  other  rifing  men  in  the  State.     Being  confidered  as 

"  About  10,000 1. 

Vol.  I.  3  A  head 
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BOOK  head  of  the  popular  party,  his  elevation  was  an  object  of  zeal  to 
the  Tribunes,  and  was  intended  to  mortify  thofe  who  affeded  the 
diftindtions  of  antient  family.  Contrary  to  the  ufual  form,  and  with- 
out calling  lots,  he  was  preferred  to  his  colleague  in  the  appointment 
to  command  in  Gaul.  Having  his  choice  of  all  the  armies  at  that  time 
in  Italy,  he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  affembled  and  difciplined  by 
Rutilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans,  who  had  ferved  in  Africa  under 
Metellus  and  himfelf.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  determined  in  this 
choice,  more  by  his  denre  to  gratify  the  veterans,  who  wifhed  to 
be  difcharged,  than  by  the  confideration  of  any  fuppofed  fuperiority 
in  the  dilcipline  to  which  the  new  levies  had  been  trained  '". 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marius  in  his  province  it  appeared,  that  "the 
alarm  taken  for  the  fafety  of  Italy  was  fomewhat  premature.  The 
Barbarians  in  their  battles  only  meant  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  tradt  of  their  migrations.  They 
had  found  the  lands,  from  about  the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine,  through  Gaul  and  acrofs  the  Pyrennees  into  Spain,  and 
to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  their  purpofe,  and  fufhciently  exten- 
five.  They  had  yet  meditated  no  war  with  the  Romans,  or  any 
other  nation  ;  but  did  not  decline  the  encounter  where  they  met 
with  refiftance.  At  prefent  they  continued  their  migrations  to  the 
weftward,  without  any  intention  to  crofs  the  Alps,  or  to  vifit  the 
nations  who  inhabited  within  thofe  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  hiftory  concerning  the  movements 
of  thefe  wandering  nations,  during  the  two  fubfequent  years,  except 
what  is  related  of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius,  a  Roman  Pra;tor,  pro- 
bably in  Spain,  who,  in  return  for  hoftilities  committed  in  his  pro- 
vince, having  made  a  feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  warriors, 
furprifed  and  facked  their  camp.     Under  the  apprehenfion,  however, 

"  Frontius  de  Stragemat.  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

of 
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of  their  return  towards  Gaul   and  Italy,  Marius  continued  to  be    CHAP. 

^  IV. 

ele<3:ed  Conful,  and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the 

army  that  was  dellined  to  oppofe  them.     His  party  at  Rome  had, 

at    this   time,    befides  the   exigency   which  juftified    their   choice, 

many  other  advantages  againft  their  antagonifts,  and  maintained  the 

enviovis  quarrel  of  the  lower  people  againft  the  nobility  with  great 

animofity  and  zeal. 


0 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

Review  of  the  Circumjlatices  which  revived  the  popular  Party. 

Farther  Account  of  Laws  and  Regulations  tinder  their  Admimjira- 

tion. State  of  the  Empire, Fourth  Confulate  of  Marius. 

Continued  Migrations   of  the  barbarous    Nations. Defeated   by 

Marius  at  Aqua  Scxtia. By  Marius  and  Catulus  in  Italy. 

BOOK  '~¥~^  H  E  Senate  had,  for  fome  time  after  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
/  3-  troubles  which  were  raifed  by  Fnl  vius  and  the  younger  Gracchus, 
retained  its  authority,  and  reftrained  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  with- 
in ordinary  bounds ;  but  by  the  fufpicions  which  arofe  againft  them, 
on  the  fubjetS  of  their  tranfadtions  with  Jugurtha,  and  by  the  mif- 
carriages  of  the  war  in  Numidia,  they  again  loft  their  advantage.  It 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  real  grounds  of  thefe  fufpicions.  Salluft 
feems  to  admit  ihem  in  their  utmoft  extent,  and  reprefents  the  whole 
order  of  nobility  as  mercenary  traders,  difpofed  to  fell  what  the  re- 
public entrufted  to  their  honour.  That  the  prefents  of  Jugurtha  were 
fometimes  accepted,  and  produced  fome  effedl,  is  not  to  be  doubted; 
but  that  the  ariftocracy  of  Rome,  during  its  fliort  reign,  was  fo  much 
corrupted,  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited.  Such  a  meafure  of  corruption 
muft  have  rendered  the  State  a  prey  to  every  foreign  power  that  was 
in  condition  to  miflead  its  councils,  and  is  not  confiftent  with  that  fu- 
periority  which  the  Romans  then  generally  poffelFed  in  their  negotia- 
tions, as  well  as  in  their  wars.  The  charge  itfelf  favours  too  much  of 
that  envy  with  which  the  lower  clafs  of  the  Peojile  at  all  times  in- 
terpret the  condudt  of  their  fuperiors,  and  which  was  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  partizans  of  Csefar,  at  the  time  when  Salluft  wrote, 
jn  order  to  vilify  and  reduce  the  Senate.      We  cannot,  however, 

oppofe 
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oppofe  mere  conjedture  to  the  pofitive  teftlmony  of  Salluft,  corro-  CHAP 
borated  by  fome  fufpicious  circumftances  in  the  tranfadiions  of  the 
times.  Among  thefe  we  may  recoiled:  the  patroiaage  which  Jugurtha 
met  with-  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the  profeffions  of  the  Romans,  in 
behalf  of  juftice,  and  the  uncommon  number  of  Senators  degraded, 
at  that  time,  by  authority  of  the  Cenfors,  Q^Csecilius  Metellus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ",  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
its  place. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  occafion  of  the  cry  then  fub- 
fifting  againft  the  Nobles,  we  have  feen  that  the  popular  party,  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  countenance,  found 
means  to  recover  great  part  of  their  loft  power.  The  Tribunes^ 
having  obtained  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fpecial  commiffion  for  the 
trial  of  all  thofe  who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  made  the 
people  confider  their  own  ad  in  conftituting  a  court  of  inquiry,  as 
fufficient  to  evince  the  reality  of  the  crime.  The  profecutions  which 
continued  to  be  carried  on  for  two  years,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
ferved  more  than  the  fubjed  of  any  former  difpute  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  men  from  each  other,  and  from  the  public.  Queftions 
were  more  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  and  occupied  the 
worft  of  the  human  paffions,  envy,  malice,  and  revenge.  One  party- 
learned  to  chcrilli  falichood,  fubornatiort,  and  perjury  ;  the  other 
lived  in  continual  fear  of  having  fuch  engines  employed  againft  them- 
felves. 

The  People,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  Nobility  under  any  pre- 
tence, made  no  diftindion  between  errors  and  crimes;  and,  contrary 
to  the  noble  fpirit  of  their  anceftors,  treated  misfortune,  incapacity, 
or  treachery,  with  equal  rigour.  One  Tribune  had  extended  the  ufe 
of  the  fecret  ballot  to  the  trial  of  leiTer  crimes  ^ ;   another,  upon  this 

'  It  is  already  mentioned,  that  thirty-two  Senators  were  ftruck  oft"  the  rolls  by  thefe  ma- 
gittrates.  *  ^^^  Caflia  Tabellaria. 

occafion. 
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occafion,  took  away  all  cliftindlions,  and  introduced  it  in  the  trial  of 
capital  crimes  alio  '^ :  fo  that  the  judge,  without  being  accountable, 
indulged  his  fecret  malice  or  partial  favour  \ 

Laws  were  made  to  promote  the  intereft,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the 
animofity  of  the  lower  people.  By  the  Agrarian  law  of  Gracchus, 
certain  limits  were  fct  to  eftates  in  land  ;  but,  in  order  to  render  the 
excefs  of  lands,  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  perfon,  immediately 
ufeful  to  the  People,  it  was  permitted,  by  an  amendment  made  during 
the  low  ftate  of  the  ariftocratical  party,  that  perfons  in  poflefFion 
of  more  than  the  legal  meafure  of  land,  might  retain  their  eftates, 
but  fubjccl  to  a  rent  to  be  collefted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
citizens ;  snd  thus  it  was  propofed,  that  without  any  trouble  in 
taking  pofre-flion  of  lands,  or  removing  from  the  city,  the  favourites 
of  the  party  fhould  be  accommodated,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  fedition 
and  idlenefs  unimpaired  *. 

It  ■v^as  propofed,  by  the  Conful  Servilius  Csepio,  that  the  Senate, 
whofe  members  were  perfonally  fo  much  expofed  to  profecutions, 
fhould  have  their  fliare  likewife  in  compofmg  the  juries,  a  privilege 
of  which,  by  the  edifl:  of  Gracchus,  they  had  been  deprived  \  In 
whatever  degree  this  propofal  was  adopted,  it  was  again  exprefsly 
repealed  upon  the  motion  of  Servilius  Glaucia.  And  Cxpio  foon 
after  experienced,  in  his  own  perfon,  the  animofity  of  the  popular 
fadion,  being  tried  for  mifcarriage  in  his  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  He 
was  condemned  by  the  judges,  and  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  a  regulation 
obtained  by  Caflius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  declared,  in  confequence 
of  that  fentence,  difqualified  to  hold  a  place  in  the  Senate  *. 

Befides  the  tranfadions  already  mentioned,  the  following  particu- 
lars, overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  recording  military  operations  and 


'^  Lex  Caelia  Tabellaria. 

'   Cicer.  de  Legibus,  lib.  iii. 

•*  Appian^deBell.  Civ.  ILb.  i. 


'  Valer.  Max.  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
*  Afconius  Pzedianas  in  Corneliana  Cice- 
conis. 

events. 
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events,  may  ferve  ftiil  farther  to  charadterize  the  times.  M.  Junius 
Silanus  was  tried  for  mifcondu£t  againft  the  enemy ;  M.  Emilius 
Scaurus,  firft  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  was  brought  to  trial  for 
contempt  of  religion  ;  but  both  acquitted.  The  ardour  for  thefe 
profecutions  and  popular  regulations,  continued  until  the  fecond 
Confulate  of  Marius,  when  M.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, moved  to  reftore  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  refpedting  the 
divifion  of  eftates  in  land  ;  and,  in  his  fpeech  in  fupport  of  this 
motion,  afTirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thoufand  families  in  Rome 
poflefled  of  any  property  in  land  whatever  ^  This  motion,  how- 
ever, was  withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were  now  fo  eager  to 
punifh,  fortunately  that  of  peculation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces 
was  one.  To  facilitate  complaints  on  this  fubjedl:,  not  only  perfons 
having  an  immediate  intereft  in  the  cafe,  but  all  to  whom  any  money 
or  effects  injurioufly  taken  might  have  otherwife  come  by  inheritance, 
were  intitled  to  profecute  for  this  offence  ;  and  any  alien,  who  con- 
vidled  a  Roman  citizen  of  this  crime,  fo  as  to  have  him  ftruck  off 
the  rolls  of  the  People,  w^as  himfelf  to  be  inrolled  inftead  of  the  ci- 
tizen difplaced  \ 

Domitius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  attacked  the  ariftocratical  confti- 
tution  even  of  the  priefthood,  and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right 
of  eledion  from  the  order  itfelf  to  the  People  ;  but  fuperftition,  which 
continues  to  influence  the  bulk  of  mankind  after  reafon  has  failed, 
here  ftood  in  his  way.  The  cuftom  Avas  againft  him  ;  and,  in  fuch 
matters,  religion  and  cuftom  are  the  fame.  The  People,  therefore,  Lex  Domitia 
it  was  confeffed,  could  not  interfere  without  profanation ;  but  a  cer-  tiis. 
tain  part  of  the  People  might  judge  of  the  candidates,  and  inftrud 
the  college  of  priefta  whom  they  were  to  chufe  '•     The  fame  artifice, 

*  Cicer.  de  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  *  Afconius  in  Corneliana  Ciceronis. 

'  Cicero  in  Balbiana. 

2  or 
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BOOK     oj-  verbal  evafion,  had  been  already  admitted  in  the  form  of  eleding 

^ , >    the  Pontifex  Maximus,  now  chofen  by  feventeen  of  the  Tribes  who 

were  drawn  by  lot '. 

During  this  period,  a  jull  alarm  was  taken  on  the  fubjedl  of 
of  private  as  well  as  public  corruption.  Liberty  was-  conceived 
to  imply  a  freedom  from  every  reftraint,  and  to  juftify  licence  and 
contempt  of  the  laws.  The  aids  which  were  given  to  the  People  to 
enable  them  to  fubfift  in  profufion  and  idlenefs  ;  the  Vv'ealth  that 
was  paffing  to  Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders,  contradtors,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  provincial  officers,  by  whom  the 
profits  of  a  firft  appointment  were  lavlfhed  in  public  Ihews,  fights 
of  gladiators,  and  baiting  of  wild  beafts,  to  gain  the  People  in  their 
canvas  for  farther  preferments  ;  thefe  feveral  circumftances  tended, 
in  the  higheft  degree,  to  corrupt  the  People,  and  to  render  them 
unworthy  of  that  fovereignty  which  they  adually  poflefTed  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  popular  fadion. 

The  feverlties  which  were  praftifed  in  certain  cafes,  the  fumptuary 

laws  which  were  provided  to  reftrain  luxury,  were  but  feeble  aids  to 

flop  fuch  a  fource  of  diforder.     It  is   mentioned,  as  an  inftance  of 

fuch  feverity,  that  fome  veftals  were  queftioned  at   this  time  for   a 

breach   of  that  facred  obligation  to  chaftity,  under  which  they  were 

held  up  as  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  Roman  women  ;  that  three 

of  them  were  condemned,  and,  together  with  Roman  knights,  the 

fuppofed  partners  in  their  crimes,  fuifered  extreme  punifhment.     A 

temple  was  on   this  occafion  ereded  to  the  goddefs  Venus  under  a 

new  title,  that   of  the  Reformer'";  and  prayers  were  to  be  offered 

up  in  this  temple,    that  it  might  pleafe  the  goddefs  to  guard  the 

chaflity  of  Roman  women  ". 

"  Cicero  de  Lege  Agraria.  '°  Venus  Verticordia.. 

**  Orofius,  lLb»v.  c.  15.     Jul.  Obfeq^uens,    Ovid.  Faft.  lib.  v.. 

Luxmy 
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The  term  luxury  is  fomewhat  ambiguous  ;  It  is  put  for  iea-  C^  ^  A  p. 
fuality  or  excefs  in  what  relates  to  the  prefervatiou  of  animal  u— -.-^ — w 
life;  and  for  the  effedl  of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  tieco* 
rations  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
prefent  age,  was  probably  of  the  former  kind,  and  fumptyary  laws 
were  provided,  not  to  reftrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for 
mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that  Jugiu-tha  was  at  Rome,  the 
fumptuary  law  of  Fannius  received  an  addition,  by  which  Roman 
citizens  were  not  only  reftrided  in  their  ordinary  expcnce,  but  the 
legal  quantities  and  fpecies  of  food  were  prefcribed  to  theni-  The 
whole  expence  of  the  table  was  reftrided  to  thirty  affes  "'  a  day,  and 
the  meat  to  be  fenced  up,  to  three  or  four  pounds,  dried  or  fliltgd^ 
There  was  no  rcftridion  in  the  ufe  of  herbs  or  vegetables  of  any 
fort  '\  According  to  A.  Gellius,  the  law  permitted,  on  certain 
days,  an  expence  of  an  hundred  afles ;  on  wedding-days,  two  hun- 
dred. It  is  remarkable,  that  this  law  continued  to  have  its  effeCi  on 
the  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after  Cicero  was  a  man  '*.  The  Epi- 
cures of  his  time  were  obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their 
vegetable  diet,  what  was  defedive  in  that  fpecies  of  food. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Numldian  war,  the 
People,  according  to  the  Cenfue,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
three  thoufaad  four  hundred  and  thirty^-fix  citizens,  fit  to  carry 
arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  Cenfors,  Quintus  Cecilius  Me- 
tellus,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  expelled  thirty-two  members 
from  the  Senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war  which  fubfifted  in 
Africa,  they  were  aflailed  by  enemies  in  fome  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. In  Spain,  hoililities,  at  intervals,  were  flill  renewed.  In 
endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  Roman 

"  About  two  (hillingE.  "  Macrobius  Satur.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

**  Epift.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  vii.  ad  Galium. 

Vol.  L  3  B  Prator 
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BOOK    Prsetor  was  killed  ;  in  another  encounter,  the  forces  employed  againft 

*— V '    them  were  cut  off ;  and  a  frefh  army  was  tranfported  from  Italy,  to 

fecure  the  Roman  pofTeflions. 

Hoftilities  were  likewife  continued  on  the  frontier  of  Macedonia, 
by  the  Scordifci,  Triballi,  and  other  Thracian  nations  ;  and  the  Pro- 
conful  Rufus,  by  his  vidlories  in  this  quarter,  obtained  a  triumph. 

During  this  period,  in  the  Confulfliip  of  Attilius  Serranus,  and 
Q^Servilius  Ca^pio,  the  year  after  the  firft  Confulfhip  of  Marius, 
were  born  two  illuftrious  citizens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and  Cneius 
Pompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  dillinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  And  we  are  now  to  open  the  fcene  in  which  the  per- 
fons,  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  depend,  made 
their  feveral  entries  into  life,  or  into  public  bufmefs,  and  began 
to  pafs  through  an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age 
of  extreme  trouble,  which  clofed  with  the  fubverfion  of  that  confti- 
tution  to  which  they  were  born. 

U.  C.  650.         Marius  having,   without  any  memorable  event,  paffed  the  year  of 
nur^tio^L.    ^^s  fccond  Confulfhip  on  the  frontier  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by 
Aureluis         j.|^g  People,  ftill  under  the  fame  apprehenfion  of  the  Cimbric  inva- 
fion,  re-eleded  into   the   fame  office,  and   deftined  for  his   former 
ftation.     This  year  likewife  the  Barbarians  turned  afide  from  his  pro- 
vince, and  left  the  republic  at  leifure  to  contend  vvith  enemies  of  lefs 
confideration,  .who  appeared  in  a  different  quarter.     Athenio,  a  Have 
in  Sicily,  having  murdered  hismafier,  and  broken  open  the  prifons 
or  yards   in  which    flaves    were  commonly  confined    at  work,  af^ 
fembled  a  number  together,    and  being  clothed  in   a  purple   robe, 
with  a  crown  and  a  fceptic,  affciSted  a  fpecrt's  of  royalty^  invited  all 
the  flaves  of  the  ifiand  to  afTu-ne  their  freedom  under  his  protedlion. 
He  aci;uired  ftrength  fufficicnt  to  cope  with  Serviiius  Cafca,  the  Ro- 
man Praetor,  and  adually  forced  him  in  his  cam;).     He  likewife  de- 
feated 
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feated  the  fucceeding  Pr.Ttor,  Licinius  Lucullus "'  ;  and  was,  in  the  CHAP, 
third  year  of  the  infurredlion,  with  great  difficulty,  reduced  by  the  '_^.-  _> 
Gonful  AquiUus.  This  revolt  was  at  its  height  in  this  year  of  the 
third  Confullhip  of  Marius,  and  it  was  quelled  in  the  fecoud  year  after 
it,  the  rebels  being  furrounded  in  their  ftrong  holds,  and  obliged 
to  furrender  for  want  of  provifions  ".  The  whole  is  mentioned 
now,  that  it  may  not  recur  hereafter  to  interrupt  matters  of  more 
moment. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Romans  had  been  obliged  to  equip  a 
naval  armament  under  Marcus  Antonius,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Orator,  againft  the  Cilician  pyrates,  who  had  lately  infefted 
the  feas.  All  that  we  know  of  this  fervice  is,  in  general,  that  it 
was  performed  with  ability  and  fuccefs  ". 

From  Macedonia,  Calpurnius  Pifo  reported,  that  the  vidory  he 
had  gained  over  the  Thracians  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the 
mountains  of  Rhodope  and  Caucafus. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  empire  when  Caius  Marius  returned  from 
his  province  in  Gaul,  to  prefide  at  the  eledtion  of  Confuls.  He  was 
again,  by  the  voice  of  the  People,  called  upon  to  refume  his  former 
truft  ;  but  he  affedted,  from  modefty,  to  decline  the  honour.  His 
partizans  were  prepared  for  his  adling  this  part,  and  were  accord- 
ingly, by  their  importunities,  to  force  him  into  an  office  which  he 
fo  modeftly  feemed  to  decline.  Among  thefe,  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
at  this  time  himfelf  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tribune,  charged 
Marius  with  treachery  to  his  country  in  propofuig  to  defert  the  re- 
public in  times  of  fo  much  danger ;  and  with  his  reproaches  pre- 
vailed fo  far  as  to  render  him  paffive  to  the  will  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  wifhed  to  re-place  "  him  again  in  his  forrner  ftatioru 

'"  Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  -°  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  c.  19. 

^'  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Cicero  de  Orator,  lib.  i.  "  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

3  B  2  In 
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B  0_  O  K         In  this  fourth  Confulate,  the  courage  and  military  fkill  of  Marius 

^ '    came  to  be  aQually  exerted  in  hrs  province.     The  barbarous  nations, 

Caius  Ma-'  after  their  return  from  Spain,  began  to  appear  in  feparate  bodies,  each 
L^Lutadus  forming  a  numerous  and  formidable  army.  In  one  diviilon  the 
Catulus.  Cimbri  and  Teftofages  had  pafTed  through  the  whole  lengtla  of  Gaul 
to  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  the  Danube  to  Nori- 
cum  or  Auftria,  and  were  pointing  towards  Italy  by  the  valley  of 
Trent.  The  Conful  Lutatius  Catulus  was  ftationed  near  the  defcent 
of  the  Alps  to  obferve  the  motions  of  this  body.- 

In  another  divifion,  the  Ambrones  and  the  Teutones  hung  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province  ia  Gaul,  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Rhone,  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by  the  moft  ordinary 
route  of  the  mountains,  to  join  their  allies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy,  Marius  took  poll 
on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Ifere,  and 
fortified  his  camp  in  the  moft  elFedlual  manner.  The  Barbarians^ 
reproaching  him  with  cowai'dice  for  having  taken  thefe  precautions, 
fent,  agreeably  to  their  own  notions  of  war,  a  formal  challenge  to 
meet  them  in  battle  ;  and  having  had  for  anfwer  from  Marius,  That 
the  Romans  did  not  confult  their  enemies  to  know  when  it  was  pro- 
per to  fight,  they  were  confirmed  in  the  contempt  which  they  already 
entertained  of  his  army,  ventured  to  leave  them  behind,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  feparate  diviiions  towards  Italy.  Marius  followed  ;  and, 
with  rapid  marches,  overtook  them  as  they  pafled  over  the  country 
without  any  precaution  5  fome  of  them  near  to  the  Roman  colony  of 
Sextius  ",  and  far  removed  from  each  other.  Having  found  them 
under  fuch  difadvantage,  and  in  fuch  confufion  as  expofed  them  to 
flaughter,  with  fcarcely  any  power  of  refiftance,  he  put  the  greater 
part  to  the  fword.     Thus  part  of  the  hordes,  who  had  for  many 

•'  Now  Aix,  jn  Provence. 

years 
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rears  been  fo  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  now  entirely  cut  off.    ^  ^^  ^  P* 
Ninety  thoufand  prifoners,  with  Teutobochus,  one   of  their  kings    ^- — ^ — — ' 
were  taken,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  were  fald  to  be  flain  in  the 
field  \ 

The  news  of  this.vidtory  arriving  at  Rome,  while  it  was  known 
that  another  divifion  of  the  fame  enemy,  not  lefs  formidable,  was 
ftill  in  the  field,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  command  and 
office  of  Conful  would  be  continued  to  Marius.  The  populace,  in- 
cited by  fome  of  the  faclious  Tribunes,  joined,  with  the  other  ufual 
marks  of  their  attachment  to  his  perfon,  that  of  difrefpedl  and  in- 
iblence  to  tliofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  his  opponents  and  rivals. 
Of  thefe  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom  he  had  fupplanted  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  againft  Jugurtha,  was  the  chief.  This  refpedtable 
citizen,  being  now  in  the  office  of  Cenfor,  one  Equitius,  an  impoftor 
of  obfure  or  flavifh  extraction,  offered  himfelf  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
citizen,  under  the  popular  delignation  and  name  of  Cains  Gracchus, 
the  fon  of  Tiberius.  The  Cenfor,  doubting  his  title,  called  upon 
Sempronia,  the  fifter  of  Gracchus,  to  teftify  what  fhe  knew  of  this 
pretended  relati-on ;  and,  upon  her  giving  evidence  againft  him,  rc- 
jeded  his  claim.  The  populace,  ill-difp'ofed  to  Metellus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fuppofed  difference  with  Marius,  took  this  opportunity 
to  infult  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office  ;  attacked  his  houfe,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Even  there  the  Tribune 
Saturninus  would  have  laid  violent  hands  on  his  perfon,  if  he  had 
not  been  protefted  by  a  body  of  the  Roman  Knights,  who  had  af- 
fembled  in  arms  Co  'defend  him.  This  tumult  was  fuppreffed,  but 
not  without  bloodflied. 

While  the  popular  fadlon  were  indulging  in  thefe  marks  of  their  U.  C.  6-^2- 
diflike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded  to  beftow  the  honours  which  they  riiis  ,-to, 

M.  Aquiiuis. 
'*  Plutarch,  ill  Marin.     Orofiiis,  lib,  v.   c.  16.      FIojuj,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.      ^'e]leius.      Eu- 
tropius, 

8  iritendcd 
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intended  for  Marius,  and  chofe  him  for  a  fifth  time  Conful,  in  con- 
junction with  M,  AquiUus.  His  late  fplendid  fucceiTes  againft  one  di- 
vifionof  thewandcringBarbarians  juftified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  combat  the  other,  which  was  ftill  expedled 
from  the  fide  of  Noricum  to  attempt  the  invafion  of  Italy.  Catulus, 
the  late  colleague  of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that  were  fta- 
tioned  on  the  Athefis,  to  cover  the  accefs  to  Italy  from  the  valley  of 
Trent,  was  deftined  to  adt  in  fubordination  to  the  Conful,  who  had 
given  orders  to  haften  the  march  of  his  vitlorious  army  from  the 
Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  poft  above  Verona,  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
Athefis,  and,  in  order  to  command  the  pailage  of  that  river,  had  for- 
tified ftations  on  both  its  banks.  \Vhile  he  was  in  this  pofture,  and 
before  the  junction  of  Marius,  the  enemy  arrived  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  amazing  works  which  they  performed  fully  ferved  to  con- 
firm the  report  of  their  numbers.  They  obftruded  with  mounds  of 
timber  and  earth  the  channel  of  the  river,  fo  as  to  force  it  to  chanee 
its  courfe ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  pafling  the  river,  they  threw  it  be- 
hind them  in  their  march.  They  continued  to  float  fuch  quantities 
of  wood  on  the  ftream  above  the  bridge  which  Catulus  had  built,  that 
the  pafTage  of  the  water  being  flopped,  the  bridge,  with  all  the  timber 
which  was  accumulated  before  it,  was  entirely  carried  off.  The  Ro- 
man army,  on  feeing  fuch  evidence  of  the  numbers  and  ftrenth 
of  their  enemy,  were  feized  with  a  panic.  Many  deferted  their 
colours,  fome  fled  even  to  Rome  without  halting.  The  Proconful 
thought  proper  to  order  a  retreat ;  and  thus,  by  feeming  to  autho- 
rife  what  he  could  not  prevent,  he  endeavoureu  to  fave  in  part  the 
credit  of  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  manner  laid  open  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
greatly  alarmed :  and   the  Roman  People  pafl~ed  an  ad  of  attainder 

againft 
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agalnft  all  thofe  who  had  abandoned  their  colours.  Marius,  who 
continued  at  Rome  while  the  legions  advanced  on  their  march  from 
Gaul,  fufpended  the  triumph  which  had  been  ordered  him  by  the 
Senate,  vrent  to  receive  his  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  to  haften 
its  jundtion  with  Catulus. 

Upon  the  jundtion  of  the  two  armies,  thofe  who  had  lately  fled 
recovered  their  courage,  and  the  generals  determined,  without  lofs  of 
time,  to  hazard  a  battle.  It  is  faid  that  the  Barbarians  of  this  divifion 
were  ftill  ignorant  of  the  difafter  which  had  befallen  their  allies  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps,  and  had  fent  a  defiance  or  a  challenge  to  fight; 
but  that  being  informed  of  this  calamity  when  they  were  about  to 
engage,  they  made  their  attack  with  lefs  than  their  ufual  ferocity  and 
confidence.  Catulus  received  them  in  front,  Marius  made  a  move- 
ment to  aflail  them  in  flank ;  but  as  they  w-ere  hid  by  the  clouds  of 
duft  which  every  vv'here  rofe  from  the  plain,  he  miflTed  his  way,  or 
could  not  engage  till  after  the  enemy  had  been  repulfed  by  Ca- 
tulus, and  were  already  put  to  flight.  The  rout  was  extremely 
bloody ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  were  faid  to  be  flain ;  fixty 
thoufand  fubmitted  to  be  taken  prifoners.  The  remainder  of  this 
mighty  hoft,  even  the  women  and  children,  perifhed  by  their  own 
hands  ;  and  the  race  of  barbarous  nations  who  had  misfrated  throueh 
Europe,  perhaps  for  ages  before  they  encountered  with  the  Romans, 
now  appear  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated  '''. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory  at  Rome,  the  city  refounded 
with  joy,  and  the  People,  in  every  facrifice  they  offered  up,  addreffed 
themfelves  to  Marius  as  a  God.  He  had  been  conftantly  attended  in 
this  war  by  Sylla,  who,  though  already  an  object  of  his  jealoufy,  ftill 
chofe  to  negled  the  preferments  of  the  city,  and  to  ferve  in  the  camp. 

^•5  Plutarch,  in  Mario  5:  Sylla.  Orofliis,  lib.  v.  c.  i6.  Florus,  lib.iii,  c.  3.  Velleius. 
Eutrop.     Appian  in  Celiica. 
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Ill  the  late  victory  Marius  was  no  more  than  partner  with  Catuhis.  l^ p- 
on  the  arrival  of  the  armies  at  Rome,  he  didjuftice  toCatulus  in  thl» 
particular,  and  admitted  him  to  partake  in  his  triumph.  In  this  pro- 
ceiTion  there  ■^vere  no  carriages  loaded  with  gold,  filver,  or  any  pre- 
.  clous  fpoiis  of  any  fort  ;  but,  inftead  of  them,  the  fhattered  armour 
and  broken  fwords  of  an  enemy ;  the  furer  marks  of  an  honour  juftly 
won,  and  of  a  more  important  fervlce  performed.  Thefe  Wjerc 
tranfportedin  loads,  and  piled  up  in  the  CppitoL 
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CHAP.     VI. 

CharaElcr  and  immoderate  Ambition  of  Alariiis.' Death  of  Nonius. 

Rc-ele&ion   of  the    Tribune  Satiirniniis. His  Sedition   and- 

feizing   the   Capitol. — —Death   of  Satuniinus, Reverfe  in   the 

State  of  Parties. Recal  of  MeteUus. Violent  Death   of  the 

Tribune  Furius. Birth  of  Cains  yulins  Cafar. Lex  Ccecilia 

Didia. Blank  in   the   Roman   Hi/lory. Sylla    offers    himfelf 

Candidate  for  the  office  of  Prater. Edid:  of  the  Cenfors  againfl 

the  Latin  Rhetoricians. BtilUon   in   the   Roman  Treafnry. 

Prefcnt  of  a  Groiipe  in  golden  Figures  froju  the  King  of  Mainitania. 

A£ls   of  Livius  Drtifns. Revolt  of  the  Italian  Allies. . 

Policy  of  the  Romans  in  yielding  to  the  Ncceffity  of  their  Affairs.' 
The  Laws  of  Plautius. 

UPON  the  extinftion  of  the  wandenng  nations  which  had  now 
for  fome  time  molefted  the  empire,  there  was  no  foreign 
enemy  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thrace  and  in 
Spain  had  no  effect  beyond  the  provinces  in  which  they  fubfifted. 
The  infurreftion  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily,  by  the  good  condudt  of 
Aquilius  the  Conful,  to  whom  that  fervice  had  been  committed,  was 
near  being  quelled. 

Marius,  being  now-  returned  to  the  city,  might  have  quitted  th& 
paths  of  ambition  with  uncommon  diftin£lion  and  honour.  An  or- 
dinary Confulate,  after  his  having  been  fo  often  called  upon  in  times 
of  danger,  as  the  perfon  moft  likely  to  fave  his  country,  could  make 
no  addition  to  his  glory.  His  being  fet  afide  in  times  of  fecurity 
and  leifure,  would  even  have  been  the  moft  honourable  and  flat- 
tering comment  that  could  have  been  made  on  his  former  eledions. 

Vol.  I.  .  3  C  But 
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Caius  Ma- 
rius  6to, 
L.  Val.  Flac- 
cus. 


But  immoderate  tliirft  of  power,  and  extreme  animofity  to  his 
rivals,  not  elevation  of  rnind,  were  the  chara(^eriftics  of  Marius. 
His  amhition  had  hitherto  paffed  for  an  averfion  to  ariftocratical  ufurp- 
ations.  But  his  contempt  of  family  diftindions,  the  offspring  of  a 
vanity  which  made  him  feel  the  want  of  fuch  honours,  by  clafhing 
with  the  eftabliflied  fubordination  of  ranks  in  his  country,  became  a 
fource  of  difaffedtion  to  the  State  itfelf.  He  formed  views  upon  the 
Confulate  yet  a  fixth  time  ;  and  inftead  of  the  moderation,  or  the 
fatiety  of  honours  with  which  he  pretended  to  be  aduated  when  he 
hoped  to  be  prefled  into  office,  he  employed  all  his  influence,  even 
his  money,  to  procure  a  re-eledion  ;  and  accordingly  prevailed,  to- 
gether with  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  had  warmly  efpoufed  the  intereft 
of  this  candidate  againft  Metellus,  more  from  animofity  to  the  com- 
petitor, whofe  great  authority,  placed  in  oppofition  to  himfelf,  he  dread- 
ed, than  from  any  regard  or  prediledion  for  Flaccus.  Being  chofen, 
in  order  the  more  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  his  power,  he 
entered  into  concert  with  the  Tribune  Apuleius  Saturninus,  and,  it  is 
probable,  agreed  to  fupport  this  fadious  demagogue  in  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year ;  a  precedent  which  had 
taken  place  only  in  the  moft  fadious  times  of  the  republic,  and 
which  was  in  itfelf  more  dangerous  than  any  other  i-e-eledion  what- 
ever. The  perfon  of  the  Tribune  being  facred,  his  will  was  abfo- 
kite,  there  was  no  check  to  his  power  befides  the  fear  of  being  called 
to  account  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  ;  and  if  this  fear  were  re- 
moved by  the  perpetuity  of  office,,  it  was  a  power  yet  more  formi- 
dable than  that  of  the  Didator,  and  to  be  reftrained  only  by  the 
divifions  which  might  arife  among  thofe  who  were  joined  together 
in  the  exercife  of  it. 

The  fadion  that  was  formed  by  Marius  and  the  Tribune  Saturninus, 
with  their  adherents,  was  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  the 
Praetor  Glaucia.    This  perfon,  while  in  office,  and  as  he  fat  in  judg- 

mentj 
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ment,  had  received  an  affront  from  Saturnlnus,  in  havine  his  chair  of   CHAP. 

.  .  .  ^'i- 

flate  broken  down,  for  prefuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the  attention  of 

the  People,  while  an  aflembly  called  by  the  Tribune  was  met.     He  ne- 

verthelefs  chofe  to  overlook  this  infult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a  partner 

in  the  confideration  which  was  now  enjoyed  by  thefe  popular  leaders. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  tribunitian  eledions,  the  Senate  and 
Nobles  exerted  themfelves  to  prevent  the  re-eledion  of  Saturninus; 
and  nine  of  the  new  candidates  were,  without  any  queftion,  declared  to 
be  duly  eleded  in  preference  to  him.  The  tenth  place  too  was  actually 
filled  by  the  eledtion  of  Nonius  Sufenas,  whom  the  ariftocracy  had 
fupported  with  all  its  influence.  But  the  party  of  Apuleius,  enraged 
at  their  dilappointment,  had  recourfe  to  violence,  forced  Nonius, 
though  already  veiled  with  the  facred  charadler  of  Tribune,  to  take 
refuge  in  a  work-fliop,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  by  fome  of  the 
late  foldiery  attached  to  Marius,  and  flain.  The  aifembly  broke  up, 
and  fober  perfons,  though  reputed  of  the  popular  party,  retired  un- 
der the  ftrongeft  impreflions  of  afflidion  and  terror.  . 

Marius  had  reafon  to  apprehend  fome  violent  refolution  from  the 
Senate,  and  was  in  no  hafte  to  aflemble  that  body.  Mean  time 
Glaucia,  in  the  night,  with  a  party  armed  with  daggers,  took  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  Capitol  and  place  of  aflembly,  and,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  having  gone  through  the  forms  of  election,  announced 
Apuleius  again  Tribune,  in  the  place  that  was  vacated  by  the  mur- 
der of  Nonius.  This  furious  demagogue  was  accordingly  reinftated 
in  the  facred  charader,  which,  though  recently  violated  by  himfelf, 
was  fliill  revered  by  the  bulk  of  the  People.  He  was  continually  at- 
tended by  a  new  fet  of  men  who  infefl:ed  the  fl;reets,  freemen  of 
defperate  fortune,  whom  Marius,  contrary  to  the  eftabliihed  forms 
of  the  conftitution,  had  admitted  into  the  legions,  and  who  were 
c;rown  fierce  and  infolent,  as  partners  in  the  victories  of  that  general, 
and  who  were  made  to  exped  that,  in  cafe  the  popular  party  Ihould 

3  C  2  prevail, 
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II.  ^  '        ^ 

' « '    fcttlements. 

Under  the  terror  of  fo  many  aiTaffins,  ■who  confidered  the  Nobles  as 

enemies  to  their  caufe,  Marius  with  his  faftion  were  become  mafters 

of  the  commonwealth.     The  better  fort  of  the  People  were  deterred 

from  frequenting  the  public  aflemblies,  and  no  one  had  courage  to  pro- 

pofe,  that  any  enquiry  fhould  be  made  into  the  death  of  the  Tribune 

Nonius,  in  whofe  perfon  the  facred  law  was  again  fet  at  nought  '. 

Lex  Agraiia  Apuleius  haftened  to  gratify  his  party  by  propofmg  popular  laws. 
One  to  feize,  in  name  of  the  Public,  thofe  lands  on  the  Po  which 
had  lately  been  defolated  by  the  migrations  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  to  diftribute  them  in  lots  to  the  poorer  citizens  \ 

Another,  by  which  it  was  refolved,  that  in  the  province  of  Africa 
a  hundred  jugera  a  man  iliould  be  diftributed  to  the  veterans  ' :  that 
new  fettlements  fliould  be  made  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Sicily ; 
and  that  the  money  taken  from  the  temple  at  Tolofa'*  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchafe  of  lands  for  a  like  purpofe  :  that  wherever 
thefe  colonies  fliould  be  planted,  Marius  Ihould  have  a  power  to  in- 
fcribe,    at   each    of   the    fettlements,    three    aliens    into    the    lift   of 

Lex  Frumen-  citizens  '.  That  the  price,  hitherto  paid  for  corn  by  the  People  at 
the  public  granaries,  fhould  be  remitted,  and  that  corn  fliould  be 
diftributed  gratis. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  laft  of  thofe  laws  being  known,. 
Q^Servilius  Csepio,  one  of  the  Quxftors,  reprefented,  that  if  fuch  a 
law  fhould  pafs,  there  would  be  an  end  of  induftry,  good  order,  and- 
government ;  and  that  the  treafury  of  Rome  would  not  be  fufKcient 
to   defray   the   expence.     He  exhorted  the  Senate  to  employ  every 

•  Appiande  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.     Plutarch,  '  Aut.  de  Viris  Illuftribus  in  Saturnino. 
in  Mario,  lib.  Ixix-.     Valer.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  7.  ♦  Now  Thouloufe. 
Orofius,  lib.  v.  c.  57.    Florus,  lib.  iii,  c.  16.  5  ^f^m.  de  Viris  Illuftribus  in  Saturnino. 

*  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  i. 
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meafure  to  defeat  the  motion.  And  this  body  accordingly  made  a 
reiolution,  that  whoever  attempted  to  obtain  the  law  in  queflicn 
fhould  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  But  Apuleius  was 
not  to  be  reftrained  by  the  terrors  of  this  refolution.  He  proceeded 
to  propofe  the  lay.'  in  the  ufual  form,  and  had  planted  the  rails 
and  balloting  urns  for  the  People  to  give  their  votes,  when  Csepio, 
with  a  body  of  his  attendants,  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  Tribune, 
broke  down  the  fteps,  and  overfet  the  balloting  urns  ;  an  a£lion  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  impeached  upon  an  accufation  of  treafon, 
but  by  which,  for  the  prefent,  he  dilappointed  the  defigns  of  the 
faction  ^ 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular  aflemblies,  and  to 
remove  every  impediment  from  his  own  defigns,  brought  forward  a 
number  of  new  regulations.  One  to  confirm  a  former  ftatute,  by 
which  the  ad;s  of  the  Tribes  were  declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws. 
Another,  declaring  it  to  be  treafon  for  any  perfon  to  internipt  a  Tri- 
bune in  putting  a  queftion  to  the  People.  A  third,  obliging  the 
Senate  to  coniirm  every  aifl  of  the  Tribes  within  five  days  after  fuch 
adt  had  paffed,  and  requiring  every  Senator,  under  pain  of  a  fine, 
and  of  being  ftruck  off  the  rolls,  to  take  an  oath  to  abide  by  thefe 
regulations.  V/hile  thefe  motions  were  in  debate,  fome  one  of  the 
party  who  oppofed  them,  in  order  to  ftop  the  career  of  this  fadious. 
Tribune,  obferved,  that  it  thundered  ;  a  circumftance  which,  upoa 
the  ordinary  maxims  of  the  Roman  Augurs,  was  fufficlent  to  fufpend 
any  bufinefs  in  which  the  People  were  engaged,  and  to  break  up 
their  affembly.  "  If  you  be  not  filent,"  faid  Apuleius  to  the  perfon 
who  obferved  that  it  thundered,  "  you  will  alfo  find  that  it  hails." 
The  affembly  accordingly,  without  being  deterred  by  this  interpofition- 
of  the  aufpices,  paffed  ads  to  thefe  feveral  purpofes.      The  power 

*  Aut.  Rhetoric!  ad  Herennium. 
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of  the  Senate  was  intlrely  fupprefled,  their  part  of  the  legiflature  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even  this  they  were  not  at  Uberty  to  with- 
hold. Marius  called  them  together,  and  propofed  that  they  fhould 
confider  what  refolution  they  were  to  take  with  refpeft  to  a  change  of 
fo  much  importance,  and  particularly  with  refpetSl  to  the  oath  which 
was  to  be  exa£led  from  the  members.  The  old  warrior  is  faid,  on  this 
occafion,  to  have  pradifed  an  artifice  by  which  he  impofed  on  many 
of  the  members,  and  which  afterwards  furnifhed  him  with  a  pre- 
tence for  removing  his  enemy  Metellus  from  their  councils.  He 
declared  himfelf  with  great  warmth  againft  taking  the  oath,  and  by 
his  example  led  other  Senators  to  exprefs  their  fentiments.  Metellus, 
in  particular,  afTured  the  aflembly,  that  it  was  his  own  refolution  never 
to  come  under  fuch  an  engagement. 

While  the  Senators  relied  on  the  concurrence  of  Marius  in  refufing 
the  oath,  the  time  appointed  for  adminiftring  it  nearly  approached ; 
and  this  Conful,  after  the  third  day  was  far  fpent,  aflembled  the 
Senate,  fet  forth  the  dangerous  ftate  of  the  commonwealth ;  at  the 
iame  time  exprefled  his  own  fears  of  the  difturbances  that  might 
arife  if  the  Senate  refufed  to  gratify  the  People  in  this  matter ;  and 
while  multitudes  were  afTembled  in  the  ftreets  to  know  the  iffue  of 
their  councils,  he  required  that  the  oath  fliould  be  adminiftred.  He 
himfelf  took  it,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  Senate,  and  the  joy  of  the 
populace  afTembled  by  Apuleius,  who  founded  applaufe  through  every 
part  of  the  ftreets.  Metellus  alone,  of  all  who  were  prefent,  refufed  to 
comply,  and  withftood  all  the  intreaties  of  his  friends,  who  reprefented 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  "  If  it  were  always  fafe 
*'  to  do  right"  he  faid,  "  who  would  ever  do  wrong  ?  But  good  men 
"  are  dijiitiguijhed^  by  choofiug  to  do  right  eve/i  when  it  is  kajlfor  their 
"  fnfety  to  dofo^ 

On  the  following  day  the  Tribune  Saturninus  entered  the  Senate, 
and,  not  being  ftopped  by  the  negative  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues, 

the 
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the  only  power  that  could  reftrain  him,  dragged  Metellus  from  his 
place,  and  proffered  an  a£t  of  attainder  and  banifhment  againft  him, 
for  having  refufed  the  oath  which  was  enjoined  by  the  People.  Many 
of  the  moft  refpedable  citizens  offered  their  aid  to  defend  this  illuf- 
trious  Senator  by  force,  but  he  himfelf  declined  being  the  fubjetft  of 
any  civil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  adt,  vsrhich  afterwards  paffed  for  his  banifhment  was 
preparing,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  "  If  the  times  fhould  mend,  I  fhall 
*'  recover  my  ftation ;  if  not,  it  is  a  happinefs  to  be  abfent  from 
*'  hence."  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna,  conducted  his  retire- 
ment with  great  dignity  during  his  exile,  and  probably  felt  as  he 
ought,  that  any  cenfure  infliifted  by  men  of  a  vile  and  pi'ofligate 
character  was  an  honour. 

In  thefe  tranfadtions  elapfed  the  fecond  year,  in  which  Apuleius 
filled  the  office  of  Tribune ;  and,  being  favoured  by  a  fiipinenefs  of 
the  oppofite  party  contracfted  in  a  feeming  defpair  of  the  republic, 
he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being  vefted  with  this  formidable 
power.  To  court  the  favour  of  the  People,  he  affeded  to  credit 
what  was  alleged  concerning  the  birth  of  Equitius  ;  and,  under  the 
name  of  Gains  Gracchus,  {on  of  Tiberius,  had  this  impoftor  affoci- 
ated  with  himfelf  in  the  office  of  Tribune.  The  name  of  Gracchus, 
in  this  ftation,  awakened  the  memory  of  former  hopes  and  of  former 
refentments.  The  party  had  deftined  Glaucia  for  the  Confulate, 
and  appear  to  have  left  Marius  out  of  their  councils.  This  will  per- 
haps account  for  the  conduit  with  which  he  concluded  his  admini- 
ftration  in  the  prefent  year. 

At  the  eledlion  which  followed,  the  intereft  of  the  Nobles  was 
exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and  C.  Memmius.  The  firft  was  de- 
clared Conful,  and  the  fecond  was  likely  to  prevail  over  Glaucia ; 
when,  in  the  midfl  of  the  crowds  that  were  aflembled  to  vote,  a  fud- 
den   tumult  arofe ;   Memmius  was  befet  and  murdered ;   and  the 

People, 
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BOOK     People,  alarmed  at  fo  ftrange  an  outi-age,  were  feized  with  a  panic, 

' w '    and  fled. 

In  the  night  Glaucia,  Saturninus,   and  the  Queftor  Saufeius,  being 
known  to  be  met  in  fecret  conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  re- 
tained any  regard  for  the  commonwealth  crowded  together,   in  fear 
of*  what  fo  defperate  a  fadlion  might  attempt.     All  the  voices  were 
united  againft  Saturninus,  the  fuppofed  author  of  fo  many  diforders 
and  murders.     It  was  propofed,  without  delay,  to  feize  his  perfon, 
either  living  or  dead :  but  being  put  on  his  guard,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  ftorm  fo  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought  proper,  with 
the  other  leaders  of  his  party  and  their  retainers  in  arms,  to  feize  the 
Capitol,  and  there  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  to  overawe  the  affembly 
of  the  People.     It  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted  that  the  republic  was 
in  a  ftate  of  war,     Marius,   who  had  fomented  thefe  troubles  from 
averfion  to  the  Nobles,  now  remained  undetermined  what  part  he 
fhould  adt.     But  the  Senate  being  aflembled,  gave  the  ufual  charge 
to  himfelf  and  his  colleague  to  avert  the  danger  with  which  the  re- 
public was  threatened ;  and  both  thefe  officers,  however  much  they 
were  difpofed  to  favour  the  fedition,  being  in  this  manner  armed 
with  the  fword  of  the  commonwealth,  were  obliged  to  employ  it  In 
fupport  of  the  public  peace.     The  Senators,  the  Knights,  and  all  the 
citizens  of  rank  repaired  in  arms  to  their  ftandard.     Antonius,  Conful 
elected  for  the  following  year,  in  order  to  hinder  the  partizans  of  the 
fadiou  from  reforting  to  the  city,  was  ftationed  in  the  fuburbs  with 
an  armed  force  '.     The  Capitol  was  invefted  in  form,  and  appears  to 
/  have  held  out  fome  days  ;   at  the  end  of  which,  in  order  to  oblige 

the  rebels  to  furrender,  the  pipes  that  fupplied  them  with  water  were 
cut  oft".  This  had  the  intended  effect.  They  fubmitted  to  fuch  terms 
as  were  propofed  to  them  j  and  Marius  flill  inclined  to  treat  them 

'  Cicero   pro  C.  Rabirio. 

with 
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with  favour,  had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  Senate  till  farther    C  HA  P. 

orders.     In  the  mean  time  a  great  party  of  citizens,  v/ho  were  in    » .-  _j 

arms  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  impatient  of  delay,  and  think- 
ing it  dangerous  to  fpare  fuch  daring  offenders,  befet  them  in- 
ftantly  in  their  place  of  confinement,  and  put  the  whole  to  the 
fword  '. 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  queftioned  upon  a  folemn  oc- 
caiion  ',  that  Caius  Rabirius,  a  Senator  of  difl:indtion,  having  cut  off 
the  head  of  Apuleius,  orried  it  as  a  trophy  agreeable  to  the  man- 
aers  of  thofe  times,  and  had  it  prefented  for  fome  days  at  all  the 
entertainments  which  w-er-e  given  on  this  occalion,  and  at  which  he 
was  a  gueft. 

This  was  the  fo'urth  tribunitian  f'edition  raifed  to  a  dangerotls  height, 
and  quelled  by  the  vigour  and  refohition  of  the  Nobles.  Marius, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  ad;  as  the  inftrument  of  the  Senate  on  this 
occafion,  law  his  projects  bafRed  and  his  credit  greatly  impaired.  Plu- 
tarch relates,  that  he  foon  after  chofe  to  leave  the  city  for  fome  time, 
on  pretence  of  a  defire  to  vifit  the  province  of  Afia,  where  his  adlive 
ipirit  formed  the  project  of  new  wars,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he 
was  much  better  qualified  than  for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in 
peace. 

Upon   the   fupprefhon  of  this   dangerous  fedition,  the  common- 
wealth was  reftored  to  a  ftate  which,  compared  to  the  late  mixture 
of  civil  contention  and  militar)'  execution,  may  have  deferved  the 
name  of  public  order.     One  office  of  Conful  was  ftill  vacant ;  and   U.  C.  652. 
the  ele£l:ion  proceeding  without  difturbance,  Poflumius  Albinus  was  A.  Poftumius 
joined  to  Antonius.     Moft  of  the  other  eledions  had  alfo  been  fa-        '""^' 

'   Plut.  in  Mario.      Applan  de  Bell.  Civil.  «  At  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  when,  Ibmeyears 

Jib.i.   Orof.  lib.  V.  c.  17.   Flbr.  lib.  iii.    Aut.  afterw.irds   he  was  accufed  of  having  killed 

de  Virisllluft.      Cicero  in  Sextiana  in  Catal.  Saturnlnus. 
lib.  i.     Philip,  lib.  viii,  &  pro  CaioRabirio. 

Vol.  1.  3D  vourable 
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BOOK     \'o\irable  to  the  Nobles ;  and  the  majority  even  of  the  Tribunes  of 

V .-^ I    the  People  were  inclined  to  refped  the  Senate  and  the  Ariftocracy, 

as  principal  fupports  of  the  government. 

The  iirrt  effect  of  this  happy  recovery  was  a  motion  to  recal 
Metellus  from  banifhment.  In  this  motion  two  of  the  Tribunes, 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  and  L,  Porcius  Cato  concurred.  But  Marius. 
having  oppofed  it  with  all  his  infiueace,  and  Publius  Furius,  ano- 
ther of  the  Tribunes,  having  interpofed  his  negative,  it  could  not  at 
that  time  be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after,  however,  the  fame 
motion  being  renewed  by  the  Tribune  Callidius,  and  Furius  having 
repeated  his  negative,  Metellus,  fon  of  the  exile,  in  prefence  of  the 
People,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and,  embracing  the  Tri- 
bune's knees,  befeeched  him  not  to  withftand  the  recal  of  his  father.^ 
The  young  man,  from  this  a£tion,  afterwards  acquired  the  Sirname 
of  Fius  ;  and  the  Tribune,  infolently  fpurning  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground,,  ferved  his  caufe  by  that  a£t  of  indignity  perhaps  more  cf- 
fedlually  than  he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  his- 
requeft.  The  People,  ever  governed  by  their  prefent  paffions,  were 
moved  with  tendernefs  and  with  indignation.  They  proceeded,  with- 
out regard  to  the  negative  of  Furius,  imder  emotions  of  fympathy  for 
the  fon,  to  recal  the  exiled  father.  The  meffenger  of  the  republic 
charged  with  the  intimation  of  this  refolution  to  Metellus,  found  him 
at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  among  the  fpeiEtators  at  a  public  fhow.  When  the 
letters  were  delivv.red  to  him,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  en- 
tertainment without  opening  them  ;  by  this  mark  of  indifference,, 
treating  the  favour  of  a  diforderly  populace  with  as  much  contempt 
as  he  had  fliown  to  their  cenfure. 

The  Senate,  now  become  the  fupreme  power  at  Rome,  by  the  diftafte 

which  all  reafonable  men  had  taken  to  the  violence  of  the  oppofite 

party,  were  gratified,   not  merely  with  the  tefl  of  fuperiority  they 

had  gained  in  the  recal  of  Metellus,  but  Ukewife  in  the  downfal  of 

2  fome 
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fome  of  the  Tribunes  who   had   been  adive  in  the  late  diforders.     C  K  A  p. 

PubUus  Furius,  now  become  an  objetTt  of  general  deteuation,  fell  a     s ^ — ^ 

facriiice  to  the  law  of  Apuleius,  which  declared  it  treafon  to  interrupt 
a  Tribune  in  putting  a  quellion  to  the  People.  Being  accufed  by  Ca- 
nuleius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating  this  law,  he  was  by  the 
populace,  who  are  ever  carried  by  the  torrent,  and  prompt  for  ex- 
ecution, prevented  from  making  his  defence  ;  and,  though  a  Tribune, 
put  to  death.  Decianus,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  in  fupporting  the 
charge  againft  Furius,  happened  to  fpeak  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Saturninus,  a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  profecution,  and  was  ba- 
nilhed  ".  So  ftrong  was  the  tide  of  popularity  now  oppofite  to  its  late 
diredion,  and  fo  f.xtal  even  to  their  own  caufe  frequently  are  the 
precedents  or  the  rules  by  wliich  violent  men  think  to  obtain  dif- 
cretionary  power  to  themfelves.  The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a  pre- 
cedent to  juftify  the  execution  of  Apuleius,  and  both  were  followed 
by  that  of  Furius.  The  law  which  made  it  treafon  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  Apuleius,  was  emplpyed  to  prevent  any  interruption 
to  the  operations  of  his  enemies  againft  himfelf  and  his  fadion. 

Amidft  thefe  triumphs  of  the  ariftocratical  party,  Sextus  Titius, 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  ftill  had  the  courage  to  move  a  revival  of  the 
Agrarian  law  of  Gracchus.  The  pi-opolal  was  acceptable  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  People  ".  And  the  edid:  was  accordingly  pafTed  ;  but 
it  was  obferved,  that  while  the  People  v/ere  met  on  this  bufmefs, 
two  ravens  fought  in  the  air  above  the  place  of  affembly,  and  the 
college  of  Augurs,  on  pretence  of  this  imfavourable  omen,  annulled 
the  decree  '\  Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  foon  after  condemned 
for  having  in  his  houfe  the  ftatue  of  Saturninus  ". 

The  Conful  Acquilius  returned  from  Sicily ;  and  having  had  an 
ovation  or  procefTion  on  foot  for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  flaves, 

'°  Val.  Ma\'.  lib.vili.  c.  i.  "  Ibid,  pro  C.  Rabirio.     Ibid,  dc  Orator. 

"  Julius  Obfequcns.  lib.  ii.   c.  2S. 

'*  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 
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was  on  tlie  following  year  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  pro- 
vince. He  called  no  exculpatory  evidence,  nor  deigned  to  court  the 
favour  of  his  judges.  But  when  about  to  receive  fentence,  M.  An- 
tonius,  who  had  pleaded  his  caufe,  tore  open  the  vefl  of  his  client, 
and  difplayed  to  the  court  and  the  audience  the  fears  w^hich  he  bore 
in  his  breaft,  and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  Upon  this  fpedacle,  a  fudden  emotion  of 
pity  or  refpedt  decided  againfl:  the  former  conviftion  of  the  court, 
and  unfixed  the  refolution,  which  a  few  moments  before  they  had- 
taken  to  condemn  the  accufed. 

Among  the  events  which  diftinguiflied  the  Confulate  of  M.  Anto- 
nius  and  A.  Pofiumius  Albinus,  may  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caius 
Julius  Cxfar,  for  whofe  ambition  the  feeds  of  tribunitian  diforder 
now  fown  were  preparing  a  plentiful  harveft.  This  birth,  it  is 
fald,  was  ufhered  in  with  many  prefages  and  tokens  of  future  great- 
nefs.  If  indeed  we  were  to  believe,  that  nature  in  this  mannei 
gives  intimation  of  impending  events,  we  fhould  not  be  furprifed 
that  her  moft  ominous  figns  were  employed  to  mark  the  birth  of  a 
perfonage  who  was  dcftined  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  political 
world,  and  to  lay  Rome  herfelf,  with  all  the  nations  flie  had  con- 
quered, under  a  perpetuated  military  government. 
U.  C.  65-5.  Antonius  and  Albinus  v/ere  fucceeded  in  office  by  Q.  Cascilius  Me- 

Q^Cxcilius  .  .  • 

Metellus         tejlus  and  Titus  Didius.     The  war  flill  continued  in  Spain,  and  fell 

jsJepo, 

T.  Didius..  to  the  lot  of  Didius.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Province,  Dolabella, 
the  Proprietor,  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and,  for  his  vidlorles 
in  Spain,  obtained  a  triumph.  Metellus  remained  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

Lex  Cxcilia  The  adminiftration  of  the  prefent  year  is  diftinguiflied  by  an  a£l 
in  which  both  Confuls  concurred,  and  which  is  therefore  mark- 
ed in  the  title  with  their  joint  names.  The  Roman  People  had 
frequently  experienced  the  defe(5t  of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of 

enading 
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cnadlins  laws.  Factious  Tribunes  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  mo-  CHAP. 
tions  by  furprize,  and  to  pals  in  the  fame  law  a  variety  of  cla'ufes  ;  ■-,—- v~— » . 
and,  by  obliging  the  people  to  pafs  or  rejedl  tlie  whole  in  one  vote, 
frequently  obtained,  under  the  favour  of  fome  popular  claufes,  ads 
of  a  very  dangerous  tendency.  To  prevent  this  abufe,  it  was  now 
enacted,  upon  the  joint  motion  of  the  Confuls  Cxcilius  and  Didius, 
that  every  propofed  law  fliould  be  made  public  three  market  days  be- 
fore it  could  receive  the  aflent  of  the  People  :  that  all  its  different 
claufes  fliould  be  feparately  voted  :  and  that  it  fhould  be  lawful  for 
the  People  to  pafs  or  rejeft  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  '*. 

This  law  had  a  falutary  tendency  ;  and,  though  far  from  fufficient 
to  prevent  a  return  of  the  late  evils,  it  ferved  for  a  time  to  flop  the 
current  of  tribunitian  violence  ;  but  while  the  fource  was  open,  any 
mere  temporary  ftagnation  could  only  tend  to  increafe  the  force  with 
which  it  occafionally  burft  over  every  impediment  of  law  or  good 
order  that  was  placed  in  its  way.  And  the  inefficacy  of  meafures. 
taken  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  any  dangerous  fediiion  to  eradicate- 
the  evil,  fliows  the  extreme  difficulty  v>-ith  which  men  arc  led,  in. 
mofl:  cafes,  to  make,  any  great  and  thorough  reformation. 

It  is  fomewhat  lingular,  that  about  this  time,  in  the  midft  of  fo 
much  animofity  of  the  People  to  the  Senate  and  Nobles,  this  fuperior 
clafs  of  the  citizens  were  the  patrons  of  aufterity,  and  contended  for 
fumptuary  laws,  while  the  popular  Tribunes  contended  for  licence., 
"  What  is  your  liberty,."  faid  the  Tribune  Duronius  to  the  People 
(while  he  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  fumptuary  law  of  Fannius),  "  if  you 
"  may  not  confume  what  is  your  own;  if  you  muft  be  reftrained 
"  by  rule  and  meafure  ;  if  you  muft  be  ftinted  in  your  pleafures  ?  Let 
"  us  fliake  off,  I  pray  you,  thefe  mufty  remains  of  antiquity,  and! 
"  make  free  to  enjoy  what  we  and  our  fathers  have  gained  "." 

'*  Cic.  Philip.  V.  Prodomofua.    Epill.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.         '=  Val.  Ma.K.  lib.  ii.  e.g.. 
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BOOK        Por  the  petulance  of  thefe  expreflions,  this  Tribune  was,  by  the 

V „ 1    judgment  of  the  Cenfors,  on  the  following  year,  expelled  from  the  J 

Cn.  Co/ne"-     Senate  ;  and  he  took  his  revenge  by  profecuting  the  Cenfor  Antonius    - 
P^Licinius"^'  for  bribery  in  canvaffing  for  his  office. 

CraiTus,  q^^^  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publius  Licinius  Craffus  being  raifed  to 

the  office  of  Conful,  the  latter  was  appointed  to  relieve  Didius  in 
Spain,  and  the  other  to  fucceed  Metellus  in  Italy.  There  is,  during 
fome  years,  a  confiderable  blank  in  the  materials  from  which  we  col- 
ledt  this  hiftory ;  little  more  is  recorded  than  the  fucceffion  of  Con- 
fuls  with  the  number  of  years,  and  a  few  particulars  that  ill  fupply 
the  interval  in  our  accounts  of  what  paffcd  in  the  city,  or  in  the  feries 
of  important  affairs  abroad.  So  far  as  thefe  particulars,  however, 
can  be  referred  to  their  refpeftive  dates,  it  will  be  proper,  while  we 
endeavour  to  mark  the  lapfe  ot  time,  to  record  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened. 
U.  C.  656.  In  the  prefent  year  are  dated  two  remarkable  aiSls  of  the  Senate  ; 

one  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  magic,  another  to  prohibit  human  facri- 
fices  "  :  the  firfl:  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  credulity  in  the  authors 
of  the  law,  the  other  implying  fome  remains  of  a  grofs  and  inhuman 
fuperflition,  which  was  ftill  entertained  by  the  People  though  rejefted 
by  the  Government  '\ 

In  the  following  Coijfulate  the  kingdom  of  Gyrene  was  bequeathed 
to  the  Romans  by  Ptolomy  Appion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  this 
People  profeffed  themfelves  to  be  the  general  patrons  of  liberty,  where 
this  bleffing  was  not  forfeited  by  fome  a<fl  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy 
in  their  allies,  they  did  not  avail  themfelves  of  this  legacy,  leaving 
the  fubjects  of  Gyrene'  to  retain  for  fome  time  the  independence  of 
their  nation  with  a  fpecies  of  popular  government ;  and  in  this  form 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  a  feparate  State,  until,  in  a  general 

'»  PJJn.  Jib.xxx.  c.  1.  "  Dion.  Caffius,   lib.  xlii.  p.  226. 
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arrangement  made  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  empire,  they  came    ^  ^^  "^  -^• 
to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  ^— -^—..^ 

The  following  Confuls  gave  its  name  and  its  date  to  an  a<ft  of  the  U.  C.  65S. 

People  nearly  of  the  fame  tenour  with  fome  of  thofe  formerly  paffed  ciafllis 

for  the  exclufion  of  aliens.    The  inhabitants  of  Italy  ftill  continued  the  ^voLi^'"^ 

pradlice  of  crovv^ling  to  Rome,  in  expeflation  of  obtaining  in  a  body  ^J"^"".'"'/!.- 

the  prerogative  of  citizens,  or  at  leaft  of  intruding  themfelves,  as  ^it)"*  regen- 

dis. 

many  of  them  feparately  did,  into  fome"  of  the  Tribes,  by  which 
perfons  of  this  defcription,  from  voting  at  elections,  came  them- 
felves  by  degrees  to  be  eleifled  into  the  higher  offices  of  State. 

Times  of  fadlion  were  extremely  favourable  to  this  intrufion  of 
ftrangers.  Different  leaders  connived  at  the  inrolment  of  thofe  who 
were  likely  to  favour  their  refpedive  parties.  And  the  fadious  Tri- 
bunes, in  whatever  degree  they  may  have  favoured  the  general  claim 
of  the  allies  to  be  admitted  as  Romans,  treated  the  fubjed  as  matter 
of  oppofition  to  the  Senate.  They  expeded  to  raife  the  florm  of" 
popular  animofity  and  tumult  with  the  more  eafe,  in  proportion  as 
the  numbers  of  the  People  encreafed.  By  the  ad  of  Licinius  and 
Mucius,  neverthelefs,  a  fcratiny  was  fet  on  foot,  and  all  who,  with- 
out a  juft  title,  ventured  to  exercife  any  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,, 
were  remitted  to  their  feveral  boroughs  '^ 

In  this  Confulate  is  likewife  dated  the  trvaf  of  Servilius  C.-Epio,  for 
liis  fuppofed  mifcondud  about  ten  years  before  in  his  command  of 
the  army  againft  the-Cimbri.  He  had  exafperated  the  popular  fadion,.. 
by  oppofing  the  ad  of  Saturninus  for  the  gratuitous  diftribution  of 
corn,  and  his  enemies  were  now  encouraged  to  raife  this  profecution 
againft  him.  The  People  gave  fentence  of  condemnation,  and  vio- 
lently drove  from  the  place  of  aflembly  two  of  the  Tribunes  who 
ventured  to  interpofe  their  negative  in  his  favour.     Authors,  accord- 

'*  Afcon.  in  Orat.  pro  Cornelio  Majeft.  reo.. 
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^  ^11^  ^    ^"S    '^o   Valerius  Maximus,    have  differed   in  their  accounts  of  the 

V- — »-— ;    iequel;   feme  affirming  that  Cspio,  heing  put  to  death  in  prifon,his 

hody  was  dragged  through  the  ftreets  as  that  of  a  traitor,  and  caft  into 

the  river  ;   others,  that  he  was,  by  the  favour  of  Antiftius,  one  of  the 

Tribunes,  refcued,  or  enabled  to  make  his  efcap-e  '". 

C.  Norbanus,  who  was  faid  to  be  author  of  the  riot  which  occa- 
sioned the  condemnation  of  Ca?pio,  and  the  fuppofed  cruel  execution 
of  that  citizen,  was  on  the  following  year  brought  to  trial  himfelf 
■for  mal-adminiftration  and  fedition  in  office ;  but,  bv  his  own  po- 
pidarity,  and  the  addrefs  of  the  orator  Antonius,  who  pleaded  his 
caufe,  was  acquitted  ". 

The  war  in  Spain  ftill  continued;  and  the  Romans,  having  gained 
confiderable  vidories,  ient  ten  commifFioners,  to  endeavour,  in  concert 
with  Craflus  and  Didius,  to  make  fuch  arrangements  as  might  tend 
to  the  future  peace  of  thofe  provinces  :  but  in  vain ;  hoftilities 
were  again  renewed  in  the  following  year. 
<:  vil^n'  ■^'  Cornelius  Sylla,  who  had  been  Qua:ftor  in  the  year  of  Rome 

cus,  M.Hier-  fjx  hundred  and  forty-lix,  now,  after  an  interval  of  about  fourteen 
years,  and  witli^ut  having  been  Edile,  flood  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Prastor.  Whether  his  negledl  of  political  honours,  during  this  pe- 
riod, proceeded  from  idlenefs,  or  from  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain. 
His  charadter  will  juflify  either  conflrudion,  being  equally  fufceptible 
of  diffipation,  and  of  the  difdain  of  ordinary  diftindions.  The 
people,  however,  refufed  to  gratify  him  in  his  defire  of  paifing  on  to 
theofRce  of  Praetor  without  being  Edile  ;  as  they  were  refolved  to  be 
gratified  with  the  magnificent  fhows  of  wild  beafls,  which  his  fuppofed 
correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Mauritania  enabled  him  to  furnifh. 
J3ut  to  remove  this  objedlion  to  his  preferment,  he  gave  out,  that  as 
Prstor  he  was  to  exhibit  the  fame  fhows  which  were  expeded  from 

"  Val.  Max.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  "°  Cicero  de  ("rator.  lib.  ii. 

faim 


rennius. 
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him  as  Edlle  :  and  having,  in  the  following  year,  perfifted  in  his  CHAP, 
fuir,  he  was  accordingly  eledled,  and  fulfilled  the  expedations  of  the 
People  ;  infomuch,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  let  loofe  in  the  Circus  a 
hundred  maned  or  male  lions,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  method  of 
baiting  or  fighting  them  by  Mauritanian  huntfmen  ''.  Such  was  the 
price  which  candidates  for  preferment  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  public  favour. 

In  this  variable  fcene,  where  fo  many  particular  men  excelled  in 
genius  and  magnanimity,  while  the  State  itfelf  was  fubjed:  to  the 
government   of  a  capricious  and  diforderly  multitude,   P.  Rutilius, 
late  Quxfhor  in  Afia,  exhibited  a  fpedtacle  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  lions  of  Sylla;  and,  if  it  were  permitted  in  any  cafe  whatever  to 
treat  our  country  with  difdain,  an  inftance  to  be  applauded  of  the 
juft  contempt  Math  which  the  undeferved  refentments  of  corrupt  and 
malicious  men  ought  to  be  received.     Having  reformed  many  abufes 
of  the  equeftrian  tax-gatherers  in  the  province  which  he  governed, 
he  was  himfelf  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  an  equeftrian  jury,  to 
be  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  reftrained  in  others.      In  this  fituation 
he  declined  the  aid  of  any  friend,  told  the  judges  he  would  make  no 
defence  ;  but  ftated  the  particulars  by  which  he  ha^offended  his  pro- 
fecutors,  left  the  court  to  decide,  and,  being  condemned,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylla  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  ".     Great  as  the  State  and  Republic  of  Rome  was  be- 
come, unmerited  difgrace  was  certainly  a  juft  object  of  contempt  or 
indifference. 

The  Proconfuls,  Didius  and  Craflus,  were  permitted  to  triumph  for 
vidlories  obtained  in  Spain,  but  had  not  been  able  to  eftablifh  the  peace 
of  that  country.  The  war  which  broke  out  afrefli  in  one  of  the  provinces 

''  Plin.  lib.  viii.  c.  i6.  in  Briito.    Txdianus  inDivinationeni.    Vel- 

"  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.     Liv.  lib.  IxX.       Icius,   lib.  ii. 
Orofius,  lib.  V.    c,  17.       Cic.   dc   Orator.   i\c 

^'^OL.  L  3  E  was 
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B  0„0  K  ■vvas  committed  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  care  of  the  other  to  Per- 
( , — _;  perna,  one  of  the  Confuls.  Flaccus,  near  the  town  of  Belgida,  ob- 
tained a  great  vidory,  in  which  were  flain  about  twenty  thoufand  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to  fubmit.  Such 
of  the  People  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate,  deliberating  on  terms 
were  befet  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  houfe  in  which  they 
were  affembled  being  fet  on  hre,  they  pcriflied  in  the  flames. 
U.  C.  (bt.         The  war  having  been  likewife  renewed  with  the  Thracians  on  the 

C.Claudius       r  '  rA/Tj-z-i--  i  ■,     i      , 

Pulcher,         ironticrs  ot   Macedonia,  Lremuims,  who  commanded  there   in   the 
M.Pcrperna.   quality  of  Proprxtor,  was  defeated,  and  the  province  over-run  by 
the  enemy. 

•  The  Prsetor  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  oflice,  was  fent  into 
Afia  v/ith  a  commiffion  to  reftore  Ariarathes  to  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
p*adocia,  which  had  been  feized  by  Mithridates,  and  to  reftore  Pyla- 
meaes  to  that  of  Paphlagonia,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bythinia.  The  Praetor  having  fuccefsfully  executed 
both  thefe  commiffions,  continued  his  journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where 
he  had  a  conference,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  ambalfador  from 
Ariarathes  king  of  the  Parthians  ". 

From  an  edi<T  of  the  Cenfors,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
C.  Licinius  Craffus,  condenming  the  fchools  of  Latin  rhetoric  ",  it 
appears  that  the  Romans,  during  this  period,  ftill  received  with  re- 
ludance  the  refinements  which  were  gradually  taking  place  in  tiie  lite- 
rary as  well  as  in  the  other  arts.  "  Whereas  information,"  faid  the 
Cenfors  in  their  edid,  "  has  been  lodged  before  us  that  fchools  are 
"  kept  by  certain  perfons,  under  the  title  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to 
"  which  the  youth  of  this  city  refort,  and  at  which  they  pafs  intire 
"  days  in  frivolity  and  floth  ;   and  whereas  our  anceftors  have  deter- 

"  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.     Appian.  in  Mithri-         "  Cicer.  de  Orator,  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 
datico.     Juftin,  lib.xxxiii.     Strabo,  lib.  xii. 

^  "  mined 
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*'  ftilned  what  their  children  fhould  learn,  and  what  exerciles  they    ^  f^.-'^  P- 

*'  ought  to  frequent :  thefe  innovations  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners 

"  of  our  forefathers  being,  in  our  opinion,  ofTenfive  and  wrong,  we 

*'  publilh  thefe  prefents,  that  both  mafters  and  fcholars,  given  to  thefe 

*'  illicit  practices,  may  be  duly  apprifed  of  our  pleafure  "\     Cicero 

being   now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  employed   in   learning  that 

eloquence  for  which  he  became  fo  famous,  was  probably  involved 

in  this  cenfure,  as  frequenting  the  fchools  which,  by  this  formal  euic"t 

of  the  magiftrate,  were  condemned. 

In  the  Confulate  of  Marcus  Philippus  and  Sest.  Julius  C^far,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  there  were  in  the  Roman  treafury  fixteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pcndo  '* 
of  gold "',  or  between  fixty  and  feventy  or  eighty  millions  fterling. 
In  the  fame  year  a  prefent  fent  from  the  king  of  Mauritania  had 
nearly  produced  a  civil  war  in  the  commonwealth,  and  greatly 
inflamed  the  paffions  from  which  that  calamity  foon  after  arofe. 
Bocchus,  in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he  had  ac- 
quired by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  their  hands,  had  caufed  this  fcene 
to  be  reprefented  in  a  groupe  of  images  of  gold,  coi|||fiining  his  own 
figure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla,  to  whom  the  unhappy 
prince  was  delivered  up.  Marius,  under  whofe  aufpices  this  tranf- 
adion  had  pafled,  being  provoked  at  having  no  place  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  down  the  images  after  they  had 
been  ere£ted  in  the  place  of  their  deftination  in  the  Capitol.  Sylla 
was  equally  felicitous  to  have  them  remain ;  and  the  conteft  was 
likely  to  end  in  violence,  if  matters  of  greater  moment  had  not  arifen 
to  occupy  the  ardent  and  vehement  fpirit  of  thefe  rivals. 

The  expeiftations  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and  throughout  Italy,  were 
now  raifed  by  the  projeds  of  Livius  Drufus,  an  adive  Tribune,  who, 

^3  A.  Gellins,  lib.  xv.  c.  ii.  ^^  Plin.  Harducn,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

**  The  Roman  pondo  of  ten  ounces. 

3  E  2  in 
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B  O  O  K     jn  order  to  diflinguifli  himfelf,  brought  forward  many  fubjeds  of 

" » '    the  greateil  concern  to  the  public.   He  adted  at  firft  in  concert  with  the 

leading  men  of  the  Senate,  and  was  fupported  by  them  in  order  to 
obtain  fome  amendment  in  the  law  as  it  then  flood  with  refpe£l  to  the 
courts  of  juftice.  The  Equeftrian  order  had  acquired  exclufive  pof- 
feffion  of  the  judicature.  TheSenarors  wifhed  to  recover  at  leaft  a  ihare 
Lex  de  Judi-  in^that  prerogative  ;  and  Drufu?,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  moved  for 

CllSa 

an  a£t  of  which  the  tendency  was,  to  rePcore  the  judicative  power  of 
the  Senate:  to  pi  event  oppofition  from  the  Equeftian  order,  he  pro- 
pofed,  at  ouce,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  into  the  Senate  ;  and 
that  the  Senators,  who  appear  at  this  time  to  have  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  hundred,  might  not  withftand  this  increafe  of  their 
numbers,  he  left  to  each  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  new  members  ; 
propofmg,  that  from  the  fix  hundred  fo  conftituted,  the  lius  of  judges 
fliould  be  taken "".  Many  of  the  knights  were  reconciled  to  this  arrange- 
ment, by  the  hopes  of  becoming  Senators  ;  but  the  order,  in  general, 
feem  to  have  confidered  it  as  a  fnare  laid  to  deprive  them  of  their 
confequence  in  the  governnient  of  their  country ;  and  individuals 
refufed  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  Senate,  at  the  hazard  of  fo  great 
and  fo  fudden  a  change  in  the  condition  of  their  own  order,,  and  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  State  ". 

XexNumma-        This  Tribune  likewife  propofed  an  a£l  to  debafe  the  filver  coin, 

ria. 

by  mixing  an  eighth  of  alloy.  But  the  part  of  his  projedt  which 
gave  the  greateft  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the  indigent  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  in  general. 

nfij.  *       With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer  citizens  he  propofed,  that  all 

the  new  fettlements,  projected  by  the  law  of  Caius  Gracchus,  fhould 
now    be   carried   into  execution.       The   Conful,  Marcus  Perperna,, 

*5  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.     Aut.  de  Viris  Illuftribas,.  c.  66.     Cicero  pro  Clientio. 
«•  Ibid. 

having 
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having  ventured  to  oppofe  tliis  propofal,  he  was,  hy  order  of  the    CHAP. 

Tribune,  taken  into  cuftody ;   and  fo  roughly  treated  in  the  execu-    > ,— — » 

tion  of  this  order,  that,  while  he  ftruggled  to  difengage  himfelf,  the 
blood   was  made  to  fpring  from  his  noftrils.     "  It  is  no  more  than; 
"  the  pickle  of  the  turtle-fifh  ","  faid  the  Tribune,  a  fpecies  of  de— 
Rcacy,  in  which,  it  feems,  among  other  luxuries  cf  the  table,  this 
Conful  was  fuppofed  frequently  to  indulge  himfelf. 

For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livius  Drufus  propofed  to  obtain  the  fa-  Lex  de  Gi'v?- 
vourite  objedl  on  which  they  had  been  fo  long  intent,  the  privileges  danda. 
and  powers  of  Roman  citizens.  In  all  his  other  propofals,  he  had 
the  concurrence  of  fome  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and  by  per- 
fuafion,  or  force,  had  obtained  his  purpofe  ;  but  in  this  he  ftruck 
at  the  perfonal  confideratlon  of  every  citizen,  and  was  oppofed  by. 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  People. 

This  Tribune  ufed  to  boaft,  that  he  would  exhauft  every  fund  from, 
which  any  order  of  men  could  be  gratified,  and   leave  to  thofe  who^ 
came  after  him  nothing  to  give,  but  the  air  and  the  earth  "^     The 
citizens    in  general,  however,^  were    become    tired   of  his    favours^, 
and  the  people  of  Italy  were  ill-difpofed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a 
projed:  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute.     So©n  after  the  mo- 
tion, which  he  made  in   favour  of  the   Italians,,  had   been  rejedled, 
Drufus  was  fuddenly  taken  ill  in  the  public  affembly,  and  Papirius 
Carbo,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  made  a  Ihort  fpeech  on  the  occafion^ 
which,  among  a  people  prone  to  fuperftition,  and  ready  to  execute 
whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awarded  by  the  gods,  probably  haflen- 
ed  the  fate  of  his  falling  colleague  :  "  O  Marcus  Drufus  !"  he  faid, 
"  the  father  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  fon  ;  thou  who  ufedft  to  fay, 
*'  The  commonwealth   is   facred,  whoever  violates  it  is  fure   to  be 
*'  punifhed.     The  temerity  of  the  fon  has  evinced  the  wnfdom   of 

"  Ex  turdismaria.   Aut.  de  Viris  IlluftribuSj  in  L.  Druf.    Val.Max.  lib.  Ia,  c.  5.    Florus. 
^'  Florus,  lib,  iii.  c.  17. 

"  the 
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"  ihe  father."  A  great  fhout  arofe  in  tlie  affembly,  and  Drufus  ", 
bcinti^  attended  to  his  own  hoiife  by  a  numerous  multitude,  received  ■ 
in  the  crowd  a  fecret  wound  of  which  he  died  ^''.  All  his  laws  were 
foon  after  repealed,  as  having  palled  under  unfavourable  aufpices. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  not  to  be  appeafed  under  their  late 
difappointment,  and  difcontents  were  breaking  out  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  republic. 

In  this  ftate  of  public  uneafmefs,  fome  profecutions  were  raifed 
by  the  Tribunes,  calculated  to  gratify  their  own  private  refent- 
ments,  and  tending  to  excite  animofities.  Q^Varius  Hybrida  ob- 
tained a  decree  of  the  People,  directing,  that  Inquiry  Ihould  be 
made  by  whofe  fault  the  allies  liad  been  made  to  expeifl  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.  In  confequence  of  an  inqueft  fet  on  foot  for 
this  purpofe_,  L.  Calphurnius  Beftia,  late  Conful,  and  M.  Aurelius 
Orator,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  condemned  "\  Mummlus 
Achaicus  was  baniflied  to  Delos.  Emilius  Scaurus,  who  had  long 
maintained  his  dignity  as  Princeps,  or  firft  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate, 
was  cited  on  this  occafion  before  the  People  as  a  perfon  involved  in 
the  fame  guilt.  Quintus  Varius,  the  Tiibunc,  who  accufed  him, 
being  a  native  of  Spain,  Scaurus  was  acquitted  upon  the  following 
Ihort  defence  :  "  Q^  Varius,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucro,  In  Spain^ 
"  fays,  That  M.  Emilius  Scaurus,  firfl  in  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  has 
"  encouraged  your  fubjedts  to  revolt ;  Varius  maintains  the  charge  ; 
"  Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  this  matter  : 
"  chufe  whom  you  will  believe  ^\" 

The  year  following,  Varius  himfelf  was   tried,  and    condemned 
agreeably  to  his  own  adt;  and  while  the  profecutions  fufpended  all  other 

"9  Cicero  in  Bruto,  p.  63.  cero  in  Briito. 

^°  Velleius,  lib.  ii.   c.  13,   14.      Ajipian.  ^*  Cicero  pro  M.  Scauro  filio.     Aut.   de 

Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.   17.  Viris  Illultribus,    c.  72.     Quintilian.  lib.  v. 

5'  Appian.  Val.  Max,  lib.  viii.  c.  6.     Ci-  c.  12.     V.il.  Max.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

civil 
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civil  affliirs,  and   even   the  meafures  required  for  the  fafety  of  the    ^  ^  A  P.' 

public,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  forming  dangerous  combinations,    «_   -. r 

and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  adlual  rebellion.  They  Vv^ere  exaf- 
perated  with  having  their  fuit  not  only  refufed,  but  in  having  the 
abettors  of  it  at  Rome  confidered  as  criminals.  They  fent  deputies 
to  meet  at  Corfinium,  and  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of  operations. 
Their  deputies  were  to  form  a  Senate,  and  to  chiife  two  executive 
officers,  under  the  denomination  of  Confuls. 

The  Romans  took  their  firfl:  fufpicion  of  a  dangerous  defign  in 
agitation  among  their  allies,  from  obferving  that  they  were  ex- 
changing hoftagcs  among  themfelves.  The  Proconful  Servilius,  who 
commanded  in  the  Picenum,  having  intelligence  to  this  purpofe  from 
Afculum,  repaired  thither,  in  order,  by  his  prefence,  to  preve.nt  an^" 
commotion  ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  haftened  the  revolt.  Plis 
remonftrances  and  his  threats  made  the  inhabitants  fenfible  that  their 
defigns  were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them  could  no  longer 
in  lafety  be  delayed.  They  accordingly  took  arms,  and  put  to  the 
fword  the  Proconful  Servihus,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  all  the  Roman 
citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the  place.  The  alarm  immediately 
fpread  throughout  all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot ;  and, 
as  upon  a  fignal  agreed,  the  Marfi,  Peligni,  Veftini,  Marcini,.PicenteS', 
FerentaUcT,  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venufmi,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Sam- 
nites,  took  arms,  and  fent  a  joint  deputation  to  Rom.e  to  demand  a. 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  Roman,  citizens  y  of  which  they 
had,  by  their  fervices,  contributed  fo  largely  to  encreafe  the  value. 

In  anfwer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by  the  Senate,  That 
they  mull  difcontinue  their  aflemblies,  and  renounce  their  pretenfions  ; 
otherwife,  that  they  muft  not  prefume  to  fend  any  other  meifage  to 
Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared^  both  parties  prepared   for  the  conteft.   U.  C.  6^p 
The  allies  muftered  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  in  different  bodies,  and  far,  p.  Ruti- 

,        lius  Lupui, 

under 
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under  difierent  leaders.  The  Romans  found  themfelves  in  an  inftant 
brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  about  three 
hundred  years  before;  reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  tenitoiy  round  their 
walls,  and  befet  with  enemies  more  united,  and  more  numerous  than 
ever  had  affailed  them  at  once  on  the  fame  ground.  But  their  city 
was  likewife  enlarged,  their  numbers  encreafed,  and  every  individual 
excellently  formed  to  krve  the  State,  as  a  warrior  and  a  citizen. 
All  of  them  alTumed,  upon  this  occafion,  the  fagum,  or  military 
drefs ;  and  being  joined  by  fuch  of  the  Latins  as  remained  in  their 
allegiance,  and  by  fuch  of  their  colonies,  from  different  parts  of 
Italy,  as  continued  to  be  faithful,  together  with  fome  mercenaries 
from  Gaul  and  Numidia,  they  affembled  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
"allies. 

The  Confuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal  armies  ; 
Lucius  Julius  Csefar,  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites  ",  and  Rutilius, 
in  that  of  the  Marfi  '\  They  had  under  their  command  the 
moft  celebrated  and  experienced  officers  of  the  republic  ;  but  little 
more  is  preferved  to  furnifh  out  the  hiftory  of  this  war  than  the 
names  of  the  Roman  commanders,  and  thofe  of  the  perfons  oppofed 
to  them.  Rutilius  was  attended  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  him 
who  afterwards  bore  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Cacpio,  Perperna, 
MelTala,  and  Caius  Marius,  of  whom  the  laft  had  already  fo  often 
been  Conful.  Ca:far  had,  in  the  army  which  he  commanded,  Len- 
tulus,  Didius,  CralTus,  and  IMarcellus.  They  were  oppofed  by  T. 
Afranius,  P.  Ventidias,  Marcus  Egnatius,  Q^Pompedius,  C.  Papius, 
M.  Lamponius,  C.  Judacilius,  Hircus,  Affinius,  and  Vetius  Cato, 
at  the  head  of  the  allies.  The  forces  were  fimilar  in  difcipHne  and 
in  arms.  The  Romans  were  likely  to  be  inferior  in  numbers  and  in 
refources,  but  had  the  advantage  in  reputation,  authority,  and  in  the 

*'  Now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  ^+  Coniigiio«s  part  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State. 

A  fame 
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fame  of  their  leaders,  inured   to  command   in   the  hiaheft  ftations.     CHAP. 

But  fo  well  had  the  alhes  taken   their  meafures,  and  with  fo  much    ^ ,-' ._, 

animofity  did  they  fupport  a  quarrel,  which  they  had  been  meditat- 
ing for  fome  years,  that  the  Romans  appeared  at  firil  unequal  to 
the  conteft,  and  vrere  furprifed  and  overcome  in  many  encounters.     . 

The  detail  of  thefe  operations  is  imperfedly  recorded  ;  and  does 
not  furnilh  the  materials  of  a  relation  either  interefling  or  inftrudlive. 
We  muft  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  a  hft  of  adions  and  events, 
and  with  the  general  refult. 

One  of  the  Confuls,  Lucius  Cxlar,  in  the  firfl:  encounter  of  the 
war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius  Cato  near  Efernia,  and  had  two  thou- 
fand  men  killed  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Efernia  was  immediately 
inverted,  and  fome  Roman  officers  of  diftinclion  were  obliged  to 
make  their  efcape  in  the  difguife  of  flaves.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  off  at  Venafrum,  and  that  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  other  Conful,  Rutilius,  was  likewife  defeated  by  the 
Marfi,  and  fell  in  the  field,  with  eight  thoufand  men  of  his  army. 
His  colleague  was  called  to  the  city  to  prefide  at  the  eledion  of  a 
fucceffor ;  but  being  neceffarily  detained  with  the  army,  the  office 
continued  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  while  the  army 
a£led  under  the  diredlion  of  the  late  Confuls,  Marius  and  Ca^pio. 

The  corpfe  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  perfons  of  rank,  being  brought 
to  public  funeral  at  Rome,  fo  alarmed  and  funk  the  minds  of  the 
People,  that  the  Senate  decreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  dead  fliould 
■he  buried  where  they  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Csefar  obtained  a  victory  in  the  country 
of  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Senate,  in  order  to  reftore  the  confidence 
of  the  People,  as  if  this  vivSory  had  fuppreffed  the  revolt,  refolved, 
that  the  fagum,  or  military  drefs,  fhould  be  laid  afide  ". 

^*  Liv.  lib.  Ixxiv.    Appiaa.     Orofius,  lib.  v.  c.  i8.    Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  i8.   Velkius.  Eu- 
tropius.  I 

Vol.  L  3  F  The 
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B  O  O  K         The  ufual  time  of  the  Confular  eledlions  being  come,  Cii.  Pom- 

«. , 1    peius  Strabo  and  Porcius  Cato  were  named. 

U.  C.  664. 

Cn.  Pomp.  Pompey  gained  a  complete  vidory  over  the  Marfi ;  and,  notwith- 

L.  Porcius  ftanding  an  obftinate  defence,  reduced  the  city  of  Afcutum,  where 
hoftiUties  atfirft  had  commenced,  and  where  the  F..omans  had  fuiTered 
the  greateft  outrage.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  put 
to  death,  the  remainder  were  fold  for  flaves.  The  other  Conful,  Cato, 
was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  Marfi ;  and 
although  Marius  and  Sylla,  in  different  quarters,  had  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  againft  the  allies,  yet  the  event  ftill  continued  to  be 
extremely  doubtful. 

The  Umbrians,  Etrufcans,  and  inhabitants  of  other  diftrids  of 
Italy,  who  had  hitherto  hefitated  in  the  choice  of  their  party,  took 
courage  from  the  perfeverance  and  fuccefs  of  their  neighbours,  and 
openly  joined  the  revolt.  The  more  diftant  parts  of  the  empire  were 
foon  likely  to  feize  the  contagion  :  they  were  already,  by  the  ob- 
ftrudion  they  met  with  in  carrying  fupplies  of  provifions  or  revenue, 
fevered  from  the  capital,  and  the  allegiance  they  owed  as  conquered 
provinces,  whenever  they  faw  their  opportunity  to  withdraw  it,  was 
likely  to  vaniili  like  a  dream  or  ideal  exiftence. 

Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  negled  the  occafion  that 
was  offered  to  him  ;  he  put  all  his  forces  in  motion,  expelled  Nico- 
medes  from  Bythinia,  and  Ariobarzones  from  Cappadocia,  and  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Lefl'er  Afia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  necefl'aiy  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  allies ;  but  the  Senate  had  the  addrefs  to  make  this 
conceffion  feem  to  be  an  ad  of  munificence  and  generofity,  not  of 
weaknefs  or  fear. 

The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  their  allegiance,  were,  in 
confideration  of  their  fidelity,  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  The  Umbri  and  Tufcans,  who  either  had  not  yet  de- 
clared, 
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clared,  or  who  had  been  leaft  forward  in  the  war,  were  next  com- 
prehended ;  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy,  obferving,  that  they 
were  likely  to  obtain  by  fayour  what  they  endeayoured  to  extort 
by  force,  grew  remifs  in  the  war,  or  withdrew  froni  the  league,  that 
they  might  appear  to  be  forward  in  the  general  return  to  peace. 

The  Marfi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  revolt,  or  who  had  afted  with  moft  animofity  in 
the  conduct  of  it,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  excluded  frc  n 
the  priyilege  of  Romans.  But  the  civil  war,  which  foon  after 
broke  out  among  the  citizens  themfelves,  terminated  either  in  the 
extirpation  of  thofe  aliens,  and  in  the  fettlement  of  Roman  colonies 
in  their  ftead,  or  gave  them  an  opportunity,  under  favour  of  the 
party  they  efpoufed,  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  privilege  to  which 
they  afpired :  fo  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  from 
the  Rubicon  to  the  Straits  of  Meflina,  were  become  citizens  of  Rome  ; 
and  a  conftitution^of  ftate,  which  had  been  already  overcharged  by 
the  numbers  that  partook  of  its  fovereignty,  was  now  altogether 
overwhelmed ;  or  if  this  change  alone  were  not  fufficient  to  deftroy 
it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  without  fome  notable  and  fatal 
revolution.  Aflemblies  of  the  People,  already  fufficiently  tumul- 
tuary, being  now  confidered  as  the  colledtive  body  of  all  the  Italians, 
were  become  altogether  impradicable,  or  could  be  no  more  than  ' 
partial  tumults  raifed  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  or  the  contiguous 
fields,  for  particular  purpofes :  infomuch  that  when  we  read  of  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  being  fet  afide  by  an  order  of  the  People, 
we  may  venture  to  conceive  all  government  fufpended  at  the  inftance 
of  that  party,  who  had  then  the  populace  of  Rome  at  their  call. 

Licinlus  Craffus  and  L.  Julius  Cxfar  were  chofen  Cenfors,  in  or- 
der to  make  up  the  new  rolls  of  the  People.  This,  it  is  likely,  was 
found  to  be  a  difficult  and  tedious  work.  It  became  ncceflary  to 
fcrutinize  the  rolls  of  every  feparate  borough,  in  order  to  knov/  who 

3  F  2  were 
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were  entitled  to  be  added  to  the  lift  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  farther  encreafed  in  confequence  of  a  law  devifed  about 
this  time  by  Papirius  Carbo,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  not  only 
the  natives  and  antient  denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  fhould,  for  the 
future,  obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  borough,  if  they  had  a  refi- 
dence  in  Italy,  arid  had  given  in  their  claim  to  the  Prastor  fixty  days, 
fhould,  by  that  ad,  become  citizens  ^* ;  fo  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  Romain  People  continued  to  be  in  the  gift  of  every  feparate  cor- 
poration, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  State  itfelf. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolls,  at  this  mufter, 
is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  antient  citi- 
zens, and  might  have  inftantly  formed  a  very  powerful  and  danger- 
ous faction  in  the  State,  if  effedlual  meafures  had  not  been  taken  to 
guard  againft  the  efFe£t  of  their  influence.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
were  not  mixed  promifcuoufly  with  the  mafs  of  the  People,  but 
confined  to  eight  particular  Tribes  "  ;  by  this  means  they  could 
only  influence  eight  votes  in  thirty-five  ^' ;  and  the  antient  citizens 
were  ftill  pofl^efl^ed  of  a  great  majority.  But  this  artifice  did  not 
long  efcape  the  attention  of  thofe  who  were  aggrieved  by  it,  and 
became  the  fubjedt  of  a  new  difpute. 

While  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  adually  making  this  im- 
portant change  in  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth,  they  found  leifure 
for  matters  of  lefs  moment,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

Plautius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  obtained  a  new  law  for  the  feledion 
of  judges,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  That  each  Tribe  fhould  annually 
eledt  fifteen  citizens,  without  any  diftindion  of  rank ;  and  that,  from 


''  Cicero  pro  Archia  Poeta.  thirty-five  ;  but  the  continual  allufion  of  Ro- 

"  Vclleius  Patejculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  man  writers,   to  the  number  thirty-five,   will 

=  '  Hiilorians  mention  this  particular,  as  if  not   allow  us  to  fuppoie  any  augmentation. 

eight  new  Tribes  were  added  to  the  former  Cicero  de  Lege  Agraria  2da,  c.  8. 

c  the 
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the  whole  fo  named,  the  judges  In  all  trials  that  occurred  within  the    CHAP. 


year  fliould  be  taken  ".  This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable,  as  ^ 
it  gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  different  clafles  of  men  in 
the  State,  an  equal  right  to  be  named  of  the  juries  ;  and  to  every 
party  concerned,  an  equal  chance  of  being  tried  by  his  peers. 

The  fame  Tribune  likewife  obtained  a  law  for  the  prefervation  Lex  Plotia  <!<?/ 
of  the  public  peace,  by  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  be  feen  in 
public  with  a  weapon,  or  inftrument  of  death  ;  to  occupy  any  place 
of  ftrength  in  the  city;  to  offer  violence  to  the  houfe  of  any  perfon, 
or  to  difturb  any  company  ;  to  interrupt  any  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
affembly  of  the  People,  or  court  of  juftice.  To  thefe  claufes  Catulus 
fubjoined  another,  in  which  he  comprehended  perfons  furrounding 
the  Senate  with  an  armed  force,,  or  oifering  violence  to  any  ma- 
giftrate  *°. 

'*  Pedianus  in  Cornerianam  Ciceronis.        *"  Cicero  pro  Cselio,  et  Arufplcura  Refponfo, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


Triumph  of  Pompe'ius  Strabo. Progrefs  of  Sylla. War  -with 

the  king  of  Pontns,  — Rife  of  that  Kingdom. Appointment  of 

Sylla  to   commands Policy  of  the  Tribune  Sulpicius. Sylla  s 

Commifjioii   recalled  in    Favour   of  Marius. His    March  from 

■Campania   to  Rome. Expels  Marius  and  his  FaBion  from,   the 

City. His  Operations  in  Greece. Siege  of  Athens. Battle 

of  Charonea, -Of  Orchomenos. TranfaSlions  at  Rome.- 

Policy  of  Cinna. Marius  recalled. -Cinna  flies ^  and  is  de- 
prived.  Recovers  the   Poffefjion   of  Rome. Treaty  of  Sylla 

with  Mithridates. He  paffes  into  Italy. Is  oppofcd  by  nu- 
merous Armies, Various  Events  of  the  War  in  Italy. Sylla 

prevails. His   P}~ofcription,   or  Maffacre. Nanicd  Dilator. 

His  Policy Rcfgnation and  Death. 


THE  focial  war,  though  far  from  being  fuccefsful,  concluded 
with  a  triumphal  procefTion  ;  and  the  Senate,  though  adually 
obliged  to  yield  the  point  for  which  they  contended,  thought  pro- 
per, under  pretence  of  advantages  gained  on  fome  particular  occa- 
Jions,  to  eredt  a  trophy.  They  fmgled  out  Pompeius  Strabo  for  the 
pageant  in  this  ceremony  ;  either  becaufe  he  had  reduced  Afcu- 
lum,  where  the  rebellion  firfl  broke  out,  or  becaufe  a  vidlory  ob- 
tained by  him  had  moft  immediately  preceded  the  peace.  But  the 
moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  proceflion  was,  its  being,  in  Ihew, 
a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new,  but  in  reality  a  triumph 
of  the  latter.  Ventidius  Baflus,  being  a  prifoner  in  the  war,  and 
led  as  fuch  in  the  prefent  triumph,  came  in  the  form  of  a  captive  to 
ihare  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  Reman ;  he  was,  in  the  fequel,  pro- 

8  moted 
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moted  to  all  the  honours  of  the  State  ;  and  himfelf,  in  the  capacity    ^  ^\  ^  ?• 

of  a  vidlorious  general,  led  a  proceflion  of  the  fame  kind  with  that    * , ' 

in  which  he  had  made  his  flrft  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive  '. 

Sylla,  by  his  condudt  and  his  fuccefles  wherever  he  had  borne  a 
feparate  command  in  this  war^  gave  proof  of  that  fuperior  genius 
by  which  he  now  began  to  be  diltinguifhed.  By  his  magnanimity 
on  all  occafions,  by  his  great  courage  in  danger,  by  his  imperious 
exadtions  from  the  enemy,  and  by  his  lavifli  profufion  to  his  own 
troops,  he  obtained,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  his  foldiers;  and  yet  in  this,  it  is  probable,  he  aded  from 
temper,  and  not  from  defrgn,  or  with  any  view  to  what  followed.  With 
fo  carelefs  and  fo  bold  a  hand  did  this  man  already  hold  the  reins  of 
military  difcipline,  that  Albinus,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  next 
in  command  to  himfelf,  being  killed  by  the  foldiers  in  a  miitiny,. 
he  treated  this  outrage  as  a  trifle,  faying,  w^hen  the  matter  was  reported 
to  him,  That  the  troops  would  atone  for  it  when  they  met  with  the 
enemy  \ 

With  the  merits  he  had  recently  difplayed  in  this  war,  he  repaired   U.  C.  665- 

,.,.,,.  i/-irj  1  L.  Corn.  Svl- 

to  the  City,  laid  claim  to  the  Confulate,  and  was  accordingly  chofen   la,  Q^Pomp. 
in  conjunction  with  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus.- 

It  was  thought  neceffary  ftill  to  keep  a  proper  force  under  arms  in 
Italy,  until  the  public  tranquillity  fliould  be  fully  eftabliihed.  The 
army,  which  had  adled  under  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  Conful  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  deftined  for  this  fervice ;  and  Quintus  Rufus 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  however,  was  the 
principal  objedl  of  attention;  and  this  province,  together  with  the 
army  then  lying  in  Campania,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla. 

■  Val.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.     Geilius,  lib.  XV.  c.  4.     Plin.  lib.  7.  c.  43.     Dio  Caffius,  43.  £r.e. 
*  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.. 

The 
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BOOK        The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  rlfen  upon  the  ruuis  of  the  Maccdo- 

*- — / '    nian  ertablifhments  m  Afia ;    and,    upon    their   enth-e   fuppreflion, 

was  become  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  kingdonis  of  the  Eaft. 

Mithrldates  had  inherited  from  his  anceftors  a  great  extent  of 
territory,  reaching  in  length,  according  to  the  rcprefentation  of 
his  own  ambaflador  in  Appian,  twenty  thoufand  ftadia,  above  two 
thoufand  miles.  He  himfelf  had  joined  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis, and  other  provinces  on  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  fea.  His  na- 
tional troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  forty 
thouflind  horfe,  befides  auxiliaries  from  Thrace,  and  from  that  part 
of  Scythia  which  lies  on  the  Meotis  and  the  Tanais,  countries  over 
which  he  had  acquired  an  afcendant  approaching  to  a  fovereignty. 
He  had  pretenfions  likewife  on  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  which  he  had  hitherto  relinquiflied  from  refpedl  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  or  of  which  he  had  deferred  the  effect  until  he  fliould  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  this  formidable  power.  All  his  pretenfions  in- 
deed, like  thofe  of  other  monarchs,  were  likely  to  extend  with  his 
force,  and  to  receive  no  limitation  but  from  the  defeat  of  his  power. 
And  fuch  were  his  refources,  and  his  perfonal  character,  that,  if  he 
had  encountered  on  the  fide  of  Europe  with  an  enemy  lefs  able  than 
the  Romans  were  to  withftand  his  progrefs,  it  is  probable  that  in 
his  hands  the  empire  of  Pontus  might  have  vied  with  that  of  the 
greateft  conquerors. 

About  the  time  that  the  focial  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Caflius  Lon- 
ginus,  Manius  Acquilius,  and  C.  Oppius  were,  in  different  cha- 
radlers,  f^ationed  in  the  province  of  Afia,  and  took  under  their  pro- 
teflion  every  power  in  that  country  that  was  likely  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  Mithridates. 

Niccmedes,  who  had  been  recently  reltored  to  the  crown  of 
Bithynia,  made  hoflile  incurfions  under  the  encoiu-agement  of  thefe 
Roman  generals,  even  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.     Mithridates, 

having 
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having  made  fruitlefs  complaints  to  them  on  this  fubje£t ;  and  think-  CHAP, 
ing  that  the  diftraded  ftate  of  Italy  furnifhed  him  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  flight  their  refentment,  he  fent  his  fon  Ariarathes  into 
Cappadocla  with  a  force  to  expel  Ariobarzanes,  though  an  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  pollefs  that  kingdom.  Ho  took  the  field  him- 
felf,  and  fent  powerful  armies,  under  his  generals,  againfl:  Nicomedes, 
and  againfl  the  Romans,  who  had  alTembled  all  the  force  of  their 
province  and  of  their  allies,  to  the  amount  of  an  hundied  and  twenty 
thouflmd  men,  in  different  bodies,  to  defend  their  ovrn  frontier,  or 
to  annoy  their  enemy. 

Mithridates  fell  feparately  upon  the  leveral  divifions  of  his  enemies 
forces  ;  and  having  defeated  Nicomedes,  and  afterwards  INIanius, 
obliged  the  Roman  officers,  with  their  ally,  to  retire  ;  Caflius  to 
Apamea,  Manius  towards  Rhodes,  and  Nicomedes  to  Pergamus. 
His  fleet,  likcwiie,  confifting  of  thi-ee  hundred  gallies,  opened  the 
pafTage  of  the  Hellefpont,  took  all  the  fliips  which  the  Romans 
had  ftationed  in  thofe  flraits ;  and  he  himfelf  foon  after  in  perfon 
traverfed  Phrygia  and  the  Leffer  Alia,  to  the  fea  of  Ciiicia  and 
Greece.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  where  the  people  now 
ofienly  declared  their  deteftation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  he  was 
received  with  open  gates.  He  got  pofTeffion  of  the  perfon  of  Op- 
pius,  by  means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  where  this  general 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  body  of  mercenaries.  The  mercenaries  were 
allowed  to  difband  ;  but  Oppius  himfelf  was  conduced  as  a  prifoner 
to  the  head-quarters  of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of  his  ftate  as 
a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pafs  through  the  cities  in  his  way, 
with  his  fafces  or  enfigns  of  magiftracy  carried  before  him. 

IVIanius  Acquilius  likewife  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  treated  with  fimilar  fcorn  ;  and  with  a  barbarity  which  nothing 
but  the  moft  criminal  abufe  of  the  power  he  lately  poffefTed  could 
have  deferved  or  provolced.      Being  carried  round  the  cities  of  Afia 

Vol.  I.  -;  G  on 
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BOOK     on  an  afs,  he  was  obliged  at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  avarice 

\ ^ J    was  the  caufe  of  the  war  ;  and  he  was  at  laft  put  to  death  by  the 

pouring  of  melted  gold  into  his  throat. 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to-  complete  his  conqueft  of  Afia  by  the  reduftion  of 
Rhodes,  he  ordered  his  general  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  into  Greece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  ftate  of  the  war  when  the  Romans,  having 
fcarcely  appeafed  the  troubles  in  Italy,  appointed  L.  Cornelius  Sylla, 
with  fix  legions  that  lay  in  Campania,  to  embark  for  Greece,  in 
order,  if  poffible,  to  ftem  a  torreat  which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely 
to  withftand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  could  depart  for  their  provinces 
diforders  arofe  in  the  city,  which,  without  waiting  the  approach  of 
foreign  enemies,  brought  armies  to  battle  in  the  ftreets,  and  covered 
the  pavements  of  Rome  with  the  flain. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  with  a  fingular  bold- 
nefs  and  profligacy,  ventured  to  tamper  with  the  dangerous  humours 
which  were  but  ill  fupprefled  in  the  event  of  the  late  troubles ;  and, 
as  if  the  State  had  no  experience  of  civil  wars  and  domeftic 
tumults,  lighted  the  torch  anew,  and  kindled  the  former  animofity 
of  the  popular  and  Senatorian  parties.  The  fevere  meafures  hither- 
to taken  by  the  Senate  and  Magiftrates  againft  the  authors  of  fedi- 
tion  had,  in  fonie  inftances,  been  effedlual  to  fnatch  the  republic 
out  of  the  hands  of  lawlefs  men,  and  to  fufpend  for  a  while  the  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth  j  but  the  examples  fo  given,  inftead  of  de- 
terring others  from  a  repetition  of  the  lame  crimes,  appear  only  to 
have  admonifhed  the  fadious  leaders  to  take  proper  precautions,  and 
to  make  the  neceflary  preparations  before  they  embarked  in  defigns 
againft  the  State.  They  accordingly  improved  and  refined  by  de- 
grees on  the  meafures  which  they  fucceifively  took  againft  the  Senate; 

and 
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and  when  the  Tribune  Sulpicius  began  to  a£V,  he  made  his  arrange- 
ments equal  to  a  fyftem  of  formal  war.  This  Tribune,  according  to 
Plutarch,  had  three  thoufand  gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  in  defpite  of 
the  law  of  Plautius,  had  ever  at  his  back  a  numerous  company  of  re- 
tainers, armed  with  daggers  and  other  offenfive  weapons ;  thefe  he 
called  hhAnti-fenate  ;  and  retained  to  fupport  him  in  an  attempt,  which 
he  was  at  no  pains  to  difguife,  againft  the  authority  of  the  Senate  it- 
felf.  He  moved  the  People  to  recalfrom  exile  all  thofe  who  had  ficd 
from  the  city  on  occafion  cf  the  former  diforders,  and  to  admit  the 
new  citizens  and  enfranchifed  flaves  to  be  enrolled  promifcuoufly  in 
all  the  Tribes  without  regard  to  the  late  wife  limitation  of  the  Senate's 
decree,  by  which  they  were  reftritfled  to  four.  By  the  change  which 
he  now  propofed,  the  citizens  of  leaft  conhderation  might  come  to 
have  a  majority,  or  a  great  fway  in  the  public  deliberations.  The 
Tribunes  would  become  mafters  in  every  queflion,  and  fill  up 
the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the  manner  that  mod  fuited  their  in- 
tereft. 

This  prefumptuous  man  himfelf  undertook  to  procure  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  for  every  perfon  that  applied  to  him,  and  boldly 
received  premiums  in  the  ftreets  for  this  proftitution  of  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  more  refpedtable  citizens,  and  the  maglflrates,  in  vain  with- 
ftood  thefe  abuies.  They  were  overpowered  by  force,  and  frequent- 
ly driven  from  the  place  of  aflembly.  In  this  extremity  they  had 
recourfe  to  fuperftition,  and  by  multiplying  holy-days,  endeavoured 
to  flop  or  to  difconcert  their  antagoniPcs.  But  Sulpicius,  with  his 
party,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  Confuls,  in  order  to  force  them  to 
recal  thefe  appointments.  Young  Pompey,  the  fon  of  the  prefent 
Conful,  and  fon-in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Sylla  him- 
felf, who  had  withdrawn  from  the  tumult,  feeling  that  he  was  in  the. 
power  of  his  enemies,  and  being  impatient  to  get  into  a  fituation  in 
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BOOK     which  he  could  more  cfFedually  refift  them,-  chofe  for  the  prefent  to 
comply  with  their  demands  ^. 

In  the  midft   of   thefe  violences,    the  city    being   under  an   ac- 
tual  ufurpation  or  tyi'^anny,    Sylla   repaired  to   the   army   in  Cam- 
pania,   with  a   refolution    to    purfue    the   obje£t    of    his  command 
in   Afia,   and   to  leave   the   Tribunitian  ftorms   at    Rome   to  fpend 
their  force.     But  foon  after  his  departure,  it  appeared,  that  Marius 
was  no  ftranger  to  the  councils  of  Sulpicius  ;  and  that  he  hoped,  by 
means  of  this  Tribune,  to  gratify  an   ambition  which  outlived   the 
vigour  of  his  faculties  and  the  ftrength  of  his  body.     His  firft  ob- 
ject was  to  mortify  his  rival  Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a  decree  of  the 
People,  the  appointment  of  the  Senate,  and  to  fuperfede  him  in  the 
commaild  of  the  army  againft  Mithridates.     A  decree  to  this  purpofe 
was  accordingly  with  eafe  obtained  by  Sulpicius,    in   one  of  thofe 
partial  conventions,  which  took  upon  them  to  reprefent  the  People  of 
Italy  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  ;  and  Marius,  now  appointed  general 
of  the  army  in  Campania,  fcnt  the  proper  officers  to  intimate  his 
appointment  to  Sylla,    and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  his 
fucccffor,  the   charge  of  the  army,  and  the  delivery  of  the  ftores. 
Sylla  had  the  addrefs  to  mak^  the  troops  apprehend  that  this  change 
was  equally  prejudicial  to  them  as  to  himfelf;  that  Marius  had  his 
fiivourite  legions  whom  he  would  naturally  employ ;  and  that  the 
fame  ad;  of  violence,  by  which  he  had  fupplanted  the  general,  would 
bring  other  officers  and  other  men  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  lucrative 
fervice  in  Afia.     This  perfuafion,  as  well  as  the  attachment  which 
the  army  already  bore  to  their  general,  produced  its  effedl  *. 

The  officers,  who  intimated  the  appointment  of  Marius,  on  de- 
claring their  commiffion,  found  that  violence  could  take  place  in 
the  camp  as  well  as  in  the  city.      Their  orders  were  received  with 

'  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  p.  526.  eJit.  Londin.  410.  ♦  Appian.  deBel!.  Civil,  lib.  i. 

fcorn. 
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{"corn.     A  tumult  arole  among  the  foldiers  ;   and  citizens  vefted  with    ^  ^^A-  ^• 
a  public  character,  formally  commiffioned  to  intimate  an   order  of   »-   — .~   « 
the  Roman  People,  and  delivering  their  commands  to  this  purpofe, 
were  flain  in  the  camp.     In  return  to  this  outrage  fome  relations  and 
friends  of  Sylla  v.ere  murdered  in  the  city,  and  fuch  retaliations  w^ere 
riot  likely  foon  to  end  on  either  fide  '. 

Failion  is  frequently  blind,  and  does  not  fee  the  ufe  that  may  be 
made  of  Its  own  violent  precedents  againft  itfelf.  Although  Sylla  is 
faid  to  have  hefitated,  yet  he  was  not  a  perfon  likely  to  fhrink 
from  the  conteft,  in  which  his  own  enemies,  and  thole  of  the  State, 
had  engaged  him.  Stung  with  rage,  and  probably  thinking  that 
force  v.'ould  be  juftified  in  fnatching  the  republic  out  of  fuch  violent 
hands,  he  propoled  to  the  army  that  they  fliould  march  to  Rome.  The 
propofal  w'as  received  vs'ith  joy  ;  and  the  army,  without  any  of  the 
fcruples,  or  any  degree  of  that  heiitation  wdiich  is  afcrlbed  to  their 
commander  in  adopting  this  meafure,  foUow^ed  where  he  thought 
proper  to  lead  them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of  things,  not  only  Mariiis 
and  Sulpicius,  with  the  perfons  moft  obnoxious  on  account  of  the 
infults  offered  to  Sylla  and  other  refpedable  citizens,  were  feized 
w'ith  confternation ;  but  even  the  Senate  and  the  Nobles  were  juftly 
alarmed. 

A  faftion,  it  is  true,  had  affumed  the  authority  of  the  Pvoman 
People,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to  overawe  the  State  ;  but  armies,  it 
was  thought,  are  dangerous  tools  in  political  contefts ;  and  no  good 
intention  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  no  m.agnanimity  or  mode- 
ration in  the  execution  of  their  intentions,  can  compenfate  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  a  precedent  which  brings  force  to  be  employed  as  an 
ordinary  relource  in  political  divifions.  Even  the  prefent  flate  of 
the  republic  did  not  appear  fo  defperate  as  to  juftify  fuch  a  m-eafure^ 

5  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  Edit.  Lond.  p.  526. 

The 
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The  Senate  accordingly  fent  a  deputation  to  Sylla  with  entreaties, 
and  with  commands,  that  he  would  not  advance  to  the  city.  This 
deputation  was  received  by  him  within  a  few  miles  of  the  gates. 
He  heard  the  remonftrance  that  was  made  to  him  with  patience,  and 
feemed  to  be  moved.  He  gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of  the  deputies, 
that  the  army  fliould  halt ;  fent  the  proper  officers  to  mark  out  a  camp, 
and  fufFercd  the  commiffioners  to  return  to  their  employers,  full  of 
the  perfuafion  that  he  was  to  comply  with  their  requeft.  But  as  foon 
as  he  thought  this  intelligence  had  reached  the  city,  and  had  lulled  his 
antagonifts  into  a  ftate  of  fecurity,  he  fent  a  detachment  clofe  on  the 
heels  of  the  deputies,  with  orders  to  feize  the  nearefl:  gate  ;  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  whole  army,  fpeedily  followed  to  fupport  them. 

The  gate  was  accordingly  feized.  The  People,  in  tumult,  endea- 
voured to  recover  it ;  Marius  fecured  the  Capitol,  and  fummoned 
every  man,  whether  freemen  or  ilaves,  to  repair  ;to  his  ftandard.  His 
party,  as  they  aflembled,  were  drawn  up  in  the  ftreets.  Sylla,  in 
the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  rufhed  through  the  gate, 
which  his  vanguard  ftill  maintained,  againft  the  multitudes  by  whom 
they  were  preUed.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  from  the  battlements 
and  windows  as  he  pafTed,  and  might  have  been  repulfed  by  the 
forces  which  Marius  had  afTembled,  if  he  had  not  commanded  the 
city  to  be  fet  on  fire,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confufion  into  which 
the  People  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoicung  or  extingulfhing  the 
flames.  By  this  expedient  he  drove  Marius  from  all  the  ftations  he 
had  occupied,  forced  him  to  abandon  the  city,  and  obliged  his  ad- 
herents to  feparate. 

While  the  army  was  diftributed  in  different  quarters  of  a  city, 
deformed  with  recent  marks  of  bloodfhed  and  fire,  their  general 
afTembled  the  Senate,  and  defired  them  to  deliberate  on  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs.  Among  the  meafures  he  fuggefted  on  this  occafion, 
was  a  law  by  which  Marius,  with  his  fon,  and  twelve  of  his  fac- 
2  tion, 
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tion,  who  had  fecreted  themfelves,   were  declared  enemies  of  their    ^  H  A  P. 

countiy.     This  fentence  was  accompanied  with  a  pubHc  injundlion  to   ' „ 1 

feize  or  kill  them  w^herever  they  could  be  found.  The  reafons  upon 
which  this  ad:  of  attainder  was  granted  were,  that  they  had  violated 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  feduced  the  flaves  to  defert  from  their 
mafters,  and  to  take  arms  agaiaft  the  State  ^ 

While  the  officers  of  juftice  were  difperfed  in  execution  of  this  de- 
cree, and  many  others  were  bufy  in  fearch  of  their  private  enemies, 
thus  laid  at  their  mercy,  the  Tribune  Sulpicius,  having  fled  to  the 
marflies  on  the  coaft  near  Laurentum,  was  dragged  from  thence  and 
flain.  His  head,  fevered  from  the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had 
furpafled  every  leader  of  fadiion  in  the  outrages  done  to  the  laws  and 
the  government  of  his  country,  was  expofed  on  one  of  the  roftra  ; 
an  example  afterwards  frequently  imitated,  and  which,  though  it 
could  not  make  any  addition  to  the  evil  of  the  times,  became  an 
additional  expreffion  of  the  animofity  and  rancour  of  parties  againft 
each  other  \ 

Marius,  upon  his  expulfion  from  Rome,  retired  to  his  ov\'n  villa 
at  Salonium  ;  and,  being  unprovided  for  a  longer  flight,  fent  his 
fon  to  the  farm  of  one  iSIutius,  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
procure  wdiat  might  be  neceflary  for  a  voyage  by  fea.  The  young 
man  was  difcovered  at  this  place,  and  narrowly  efcaped  in  a  vv'aggon 
loaded  with  ftraw,  which,  the  better  to  deceive  his  purfuers,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  road  to  Rome.  The  father  fled  to  Oftia,  and 
there  embarked  on  board  a  velfel  which  was  provided  for  him  by 
Numerius,  who  had  been  one  of  his  partizans  in  the  late  troubles. 
Having  put  to  fea,  he  was  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather  to  Circeii, 
there  landed  in  want  of  every  necelfary,  and  made  himfelf  known  to 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  p.  3S7.  and  Pub.  Granii,  Albinovanus,  M.ircus  Sue^ 

The  names  mentioned  in  this  adl  of  attainder  tonius. 

or  outlawry,  were  Sulpicius,  IVIarius'  father  '  Velleius  Paterculus,   lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
and  fon,  P.  Cethegus,  Junius  Brutus,  Cneius 
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fome  lierdl'men,  of  whom  he  implored  relief.  Being  informed  of  the 
parties  that  were  abroad  in  purfuit  of  him,  he  concealed  himfelf  for 
the  night  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Next  day,  as  he  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town  of  Minturnfc,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
fome  horfemen,  ran  with  all  the  fpeed  he  could  make  to  the  (hore, 
and,  with  much  difiiculty,  got  on  board  of  a  boat  which  was  paffin[. 
The  perfons  with  whom  he  thus  took  refuge  refifted  the  threats  and 
importunities  of  the  purfuers  to  have  him  delivered  up  to  them, 
or  thrown  into  the  fea  ;  but  having  rowed  him  to  a  fuppofed  place 
of  fafety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him  on  fliore,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate.  Here  he  firft  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  after- 
wards under  a  hollow  bank  of  the  river,  and,  luil;  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  horfemen,  who  ftill  purllied  him,  he  plunged 
himfelf  to  the  chin  in  the  marlh  ;  but,  though  concealed  by  the 
reeds  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  he  was  difcovered  and  dragged 
from  thence  all  covered  with  mud.  He  v.'as  carried  to  Minturnse, 
and  doomed  by  the  magiflrates  of  the  place  to  fufFer  the  execution 
of  the  fentence  which  had  been  denounced  againft  himfelf  and  his 
partizans  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  by  fome  connivance,  allowed 
to  efcape  from  hence,  again  put  to  fea,  and,  at  the  illand  iEnaria, 
joined  fome  affociates  of  his  flight.  Being  afterwards  obliged  to  land 
in  Sicily  for  a  fupply  of  water,  and  being  known,  he  narrowly 
efcaped  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  the  crew  that  navigated  his  veflel. 
From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Africa ;  but,  being  forbid  the 
province  by  the  Prastor  Sextilius,  continued  to  fhlft  his  abode  among 
the  iflands  or  places  of  retirement  on  the  coaft  °. 

Marius  was  in  his  feventieth  year  when  he  made  this  attempt  to 
overturn  the  Roman  republic  by  means  of  popular  tumults,  and 
when  he  ftrove  to  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  buiieft  and 
moft  arduous  fcrvice  which  the   Roman  empire  had  then  to  oiFer. 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  edit.  Lond.  p.  534. 
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Being  forced,  by  his  mifcarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  dale  of  an 
outlaw,  he  ftill  amufed  the  world  with  adventures  and  efcapes,  which 
hiftorians  record  with  the  embellifhments  of  a  pidlurfefque  and  even 
romantic  defcription.  A  Gaulifh  or  German  foldier,  who  was  em- 
ployed at  Minturna;  to  put  him  to  death,  overawed  by  his  afpe£t, 
recoiled  from  the  tafk  ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if  moved  by 
the  miracle,  concurrfed  in  aiding  his  efcape '.  The  prefence  of  fuch 
an  exile  on  the  ground  where  Carthage  had  Ptood,  was  fuppofed  to 
encreafe  the  majefty  and  the  melancholy  of  the  fcene.  Go,"  he  faid 
to  the  Lidlor  who  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  Prsetor  to  depart, 
"  tell    him   that   you   have   feen   Marius    fitting   on    the    ruins   of 


Carthage  '°." 


C  ir  A  l\ 
VII. 


The  Senate,  thus  reftored  to  its  authority,  and,  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  late  fedition,  mafters  of  the  city,  took  the  proper  meafures  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  Rich  violations  of  order  introduced  for  popular  govern- 
ment. They  refolved  that  no  queftion  of  leglflation  fhould  be  agitated 
in  the  afiembly  of  the  Tribes  "  ;  and  Sylla,  before  he  left  the  city, 
th'ought  proper  to  difpatch  the  eleftiou  of  Confuls  for  the  following 
year,  but  did  not  employ  the  power,  which  he  now  poffefied,  to  make 
the  choice  fall  on  perfons  who  were  both  of  the  fenatorian  party.  To- 
gether with  OiStavius,  who  had  the  authority  of  the  Senate  at  heart, 
he  fuffered  Cinna,  though  of  the  oppofite  fa(flion,  to  be  chofen, 
and  only  exadted  a  promife  from  him  not  to  difturb  the  public 
peace,  nor,  in  his  abfence,  to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his 
own  honour  '\ 

Having  in  this  manner  reftored  the  commonwealth,  Sylla  fet  out 
with  his  army  for  their  deflination  in  Greece.  Quintus  Rufus,  the 
other  Conful  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the  fame  time  repaired  to  his 

"  Velleius  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  "*  L.  Florus,  lib.iii.  c.21,      Appian.de 

'°  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  i. 

"  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  i. 
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BOOK    province  in  the  country  of  the  Marfi,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned, 

' u '    he  vvas  to  fuccecd  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  fome  legions  ;  but 

being  leis  agreeable  to  thefe  troops  than  his  predeceflbr,  the  loldiers 
mutinied  upon  his  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death.  Cn.  Strabo,  though 
iufpeifted  of  having  connived  w^ith  them  in  this  horrid  tranfadlion, 
was  permitted  to  profit  by  it  in  keeping  his  ftation.  So  quick  was 
the  fucceffion  of  crimes  w^hich  diftrefled  the  republic,  that  one  dif- 
order  efcaped  with  impunity,  under  the  more  atrocious  efFed:s  of 
another  which  followed  it. 
U.  c.  666.  When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart  from  the  city,  Virgllius,  one  of 
na,  Cn.  Oc-  the  Tribunes,  moved  an  impeachment  againft  him  for  the  illegal 
fteps  he  had  lately  taken.  But  the  ftate  of  the  war  with  Mithridates 
was  urgent,  and  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Mcmmius,  by 
which  perfons  named  to  command  had  a  privilege  to  decline  anfwer- 
ing  any  charge  which  fhould  be  brought  againft  them,  when  going 
on  the  fervice  to  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  king  of  Fontus,  notwithftanding  he  had  been  difappointcd  in 
iiis  attempt  upon  Rhodes,  was  becon>e  mafter  of  the  Lefler  Afia,  had 
fixed  his  reiidence  at  Pergamus,  and  employed  his  officers,  with  nu- 
merous fleets  and  armies,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  different  quarters, 
making  rapid  acquifitions  at  once  on  the  fide  of  the  Scythian  and 
Thracian  Bofphorus  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece.  His  general,  Ar- 
chelaus,  had  reduced  moft  of  the  Greek  ifland?,  and  was  haftening 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Grecian  continent.  Delos  had  revolted, 
and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Athens,  at  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  this  general.  The  king  propofed  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  a 
decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians  themfelves  under  his  power.  For  this 
purpofe  he  pretended  a  delire  to  reftore  the  ifland,  with  the  treafure 
he  had  feized  there,  to  its  former  mafters  j  and  fent  Ariftion,  a  native 
of  Athens,  but  now  an  officer  in  his  own  fervice,  with  an  efcort 
of  two  thoufand  men,  to  deliver  this  treafure  into  their  hands.  Arif- 
2  tioa 
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tioa  being,  under  this  pretence,  received  into  the  Pyroeus,  continued    ^  ^^.|^  ^* 
to  hold  this  place,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itfelf,  for  Mithridates, 
and,  by  means  of  the  forces  he  aflerabled  in  Attica,  foon  after  over- 
ran Beotia,  Achaia,  and  Laconia. 

To  thefe  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Roman  territory,  and  to 
the  perfonal  injuries  done  to  fuch  of  their  generals  as  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  Mithridates  had  joined  a  barbarous  outrage,  that  roufed, 
in  the  higheft  degree,  the  refentment  of  tlie  Roman  People.  He  had 
fent  orders  to  all  his  commanders  in  eveiy  town  and  ftatlon  in  Afla,  on 
a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  malTacre  of  the  Roman  citizens  that  were  any- 
where fettled  in  that  countr\^,  and  to  publifh  a  reward  for  the  flaves 
of  any  Roman  who  fhould  fucceed  in  deftroying  their  mafter.  This 
order  was  executed  with  marks  of  infult,  in  which  the  inftru- 
ments  of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed  their  inftrudions.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned,  that  at  Ephefus,  Pergamus,  and  other  cities  of 
Afia,  intire  families,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and  embracing  the 
altars,  infants  with  their  parents,  and  without  diftindlion  of  fex  or  age, 
were  dragged  from  thence  and  murdered.  The  number  of  perfons 
that  perifhed  iu  this  maffacre,  if  ever  known,  is  no  where  mentioned  '\ 

The  refentment  which  was  natural  on  this  occafion,  together  with 
the  real  danger  that  threatnedthe  empire,  fully  juftified  the  contempt 
with  which  Sylla  treated  the  impeachment  of  Virgilius,  and  the  celerity 
•with  which  he  left  the  city  of  Rome.  Having  tranfported  to  Dyra- 
chium  an  army  of  fix  legions,  he  took  the  route  of  Theflaly  and 
^tolia ;  and  having  raifed  in  thefe  countries  contributions  for  the 
pay  and  fubfiftence  of  his  army,  he  received  the  fubmifTion  of  the 
Beotians,  who  had  lately  been  obliged  to  declare  for  Mithridates,  and 
advanced  to  Athens,  where  Ariftion  in  the  city,  and  Archelaus  in 
jihe  Pyrxus,  were  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  refiftance.     Mithri- 

"  Appian,  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  58;,  58^ 
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2  O  C>  K  (jatcs,  who  was  mafter  of  the  fea,  colleded  together  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  diftributed  in  the  iflands,  and  ordered  a  great  rein- 
forcement from  Afia  to  form  an  army  on  the  fide  of  Beotia  for  the 
relief  of  Athens. 

Sylla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  haftened  the  fiege  of  this  place.  He 
firft  made  an  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  the  Pyrseus  by  fcaling  the 
walls ;  but  being  repulfed,  had  recourfe  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
attack.  He  ereded  towers,  and  raifmg  them  to  the  height  of  the 
battlements,  got  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  befieged,  and  plied  his 
miinies  frc\n  thence.  He  fhook  the  walls  with  battering  engines,  or 
undermined  them  with  galleries,  and  made  places  of  arms  for  his 
men,  near  to  where  he  expeded  to  open  a  breach.  But  the  defence 
of  the  place  was  vigorous  and  obftinate,  and  fo  well  conduded,  that 
he  was  obliged,  after  many  fruitlefs  efforts,  to  turn  the  fiege  into 
a  blockade,  and  to  await  the  effeds  of  famine,  by  which  the  city 
began  already  to  be  prefl'ed. 

It  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  laft  extremity.  Thofe  who 
were'  confined  within  the  walls  had  confumed  all  the  herbage,  and 
killed  all  the  animals  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  place  ;  they  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  the  implements  of  leather,  or  other  materials  that 
could  be  turned  into  fuftenance,  and  came  at  laft  to  prey  upon  the 
carcafes  of  the  dead.  The  garrifon  was  greatly  diminifhed  in  num- 
bers ;  and  of  thofe  who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  difpirited  and 
weak  :  but  Ariftion,  expeding  for  himfelf  no  quarter  from  the  Roman 
general,  ftill  fhowed  no  defire  to  capitulate  ;  when  Sylla,  know- 
ing the  weak  ftate  to  which  the  befieged  were  reduced,  made  a 
vigorous  effort,  ftormed  and  forced  the  walls  with  great  flaughter. 
Ariftion,  who  had  retired  into  the  Acropolis,  was  foon  afterwards 
taken  and  flain. 

Archelaus,  likewife  greatly  diftreffed  in  the  Pyrseus,  found  means 
to  efcape  by. water,  and  haftened  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming 
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on  the  fide  of  Theffaly  ;  leaving  the  pofl  he  abandoned  to  fall  uito    CHAP, 
the  hands  of  Sylla,  who  rafed  Its  foi-tifications  to  the  ground.  > , > 

The  army  of  Mithrldates  advanced  into  Beotla.  Every  part  of  it 
was  fumptuoiifly  provided  with  all  that  was  necefl'ary  for  fubliflence 
or  parade.  There  was  a  numerous  cavalry  richly  caparifoned ;  an 
Infantry  of  every  defcription,  varionfly  armed,  fome  to  ufe  miffile 
weapons,  others  to  engage  in  clofe  fight ;  a  large  train  of  armed 
chariots,  which,  being  winged  with  fcythes,  threatened  to  fweep  the  - 
plains.  The  Vv^hole  army  amounted  to  about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men.  But  their  mafter,  with  all  his  ability,  it  appears,  re- 
lied, in  the  manner  of  barbarous  nations,  more  on  their  numbers  than 
he  did  on  their  order,  or  on  the  conduct  of  their  officers.  Sylla  was 
to  oppofe  them  with  thirty  thoufand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Archelaus  continually  prelTed  with  all  his 
forces,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  adtlon,  which  Sylla 
cautioufly  avoided ;  waiting  for  an  opportunity  that  might  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  advantage  they  had  in  the  fuperiority  of  their  num- 
bers. The  armies  being  both  in  Beotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently  took 
poll  near  Cheronea,  on  the  afcent  of  a  fteep  hill  that  was  formed 
into  terraces  by  ledges  of  recks,  and  which  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
peak  or  narrow  fummit.  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded  his 
infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  chariots,  and  trufted  that,  although  the 
ground  was  unfavourable  to  fuch  an  army,  it  was  ftill  inacceflible,  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  an  enemy. 

While  Archelaus  believed  himfelf  fecure  in  this  pofition,  Sylla 
continued  to  obferve  hini  from  the  poft  he  had  fortified  at  a  little 
diftance ;  and  was  told  by  fome  natives  of  the  country,  that  the 
hill  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  might  be  afcended  in  their  rear, 
and  that  any  part  of  his  army  might  be  fafely  conduded  to  the  fummit. 
Upon  this  information  he  made  a  difpofition  to  engage,  placed  his 
main  body  againft  the  enemy  in  front,  and,  that  he  might  throw 

3  them 
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them  into  confufion  by  a  double  attack,  feut  a  powerful  detachment, 
with  proper  guides,  to  fcize  on  the  heights  above  their  encamp- 
ment. 

The  unexpefted  appearance  of  Sylla's  detachment  in  the  rear  pro- 
duced the  alarm  that  was  intended.  Their  impetuous  defcent  from  the 
hill  drove  in  confufion  all  who  came  in  their  way  from  thence  to  the 
camp.  The  rear  fell  down  on  the  front.  A  great  uproar  and  tumult 
arofe  in  every  part.  And  in  this  critical  moment  Sylla  began  his 
attack,  and  broke  into  the  midft  of  enemies,  who  were  altogether  un- 
prepared to  receive  him.  They  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  fpace, 
and  mixed  without  any  diflinsftion  of  feparate  bodies  of  officers  or 
men ;  and,  under  the  difadvantage  of  their  ground,  could  neither 
refill  nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  numbers  being  trod  under  foot  by 
thofe  who  crowded  around  them,  perifhed  by  violence  or  fuffocation ; 
or,  while  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to  efcape,  were  (lain  by 
each  others  fwords.  Of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men, 
fcarcely  ten  thoufand  could  be  affembled  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the 
place  to  which  Archelaus  direded  his  flight.  Of  the  Romans,  at 
the  end  of  the  adion,  only  fifteen  men  were  miffing,  and  of  thefe 
two  returned  en  the  following  day  '*. 

Archelaus,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army,  being  ftill  mafter 
at  fea,  drew  fupplies  from  Afia  and  from  the  neigbouring  iflands ; 
and,  being  fecure  in  his  retreat  in  Euboea,  made  frequent  defcents  on 
the  neighbouring  coafls.  While  Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the 
lands  of  Beotia  and  Attica  from  thefe  incurfions,  Mithridates  made 
;great  efforts  to  replace  his  army  in  that  country  ;  and  in  a  little  time 
had  traafported  thither  eighty  thoufand  frefh  troops  under  Dorilaus, 
^o  whom  Archelaus  joined  himfelf  with  thofe  he  had  faved  from 
•the  late  difafter.     The  new  army  of  Mithridates,  confining  chiefly  cf 

'*  Jor  this  fafi  Plutarch  quotes  the  Memoiw  of  S^lla. 
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cavalry,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Beotia,    CHAP. 

>-s      r-  •  •  VII. 

which  v/as  fiat  and  abounding  in  forage.  Sylla,  though  inclined  to  ^  -.-  _; 
keep  the  heights  on  which  he  was  leafl  expofed  to  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  was  obhged,  in  order  to  cover  the  country  from  which 
he  drew  his  fubfiftence  and  forage,  to  defcend  to  the  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos.  There  he  took  poll  among  the 
marfhes,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  himfelf  wiih  deep  ditches  againfl: 
the  enemy's  horfe.  While  his  works  were  yet  unfinilhed,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Afiatic  cavalry,  not  only  the  laboin-ers,  but  the  troops 
that  were  placed  under  arms  to  cover  the  workmen,  were  feized  with 
a  panic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  fome  time  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  rally  them,  laid  hold  of  an  enfign,  and  rufhed  in  defpair  on  the 
enemy.  "  To  me,"  he  faid,  "  it  is  glorious  to  fall  in  this  place  : 
"  but  for  you,  if  you  are  afked  where  you  deferted  your  leader,  you 
"  may  fay,  at  Orciiomeno?."  Numbers  who  heard  this  reproach  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  their  general ;  and  wherever  they  prefented 
themfelves,  flopped  the  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itfelf  in  every  part  of  the  field  ; 
and  Sylla,  remounting  his  horfe,  took  the  full  advantage  of  the  change 
of  his  fortune,  purfued  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and  forced  them  to 
abandon  it  with  great  flaughter. 

After  the  lofs  of  this  fecond  army,  Mithridates  appears  to  have 
defpaired  of  his  affairs  in  Greece :  he  fufiered  Sylla  to  enter  into 
quiet  pofTeflaon  of  his  winter  quarters  in  Theflaly,  and  authorifed 
Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  treaty  ;  the  king  of  Pontus 
urged  by  his  lofTes,  and  the  Roman  Proconful  by  the  fl:ate  of  affairs 
in  Italy.  Sylla,  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  authority  frona 
the  Roman  Senate,  had  been  degraded,  and  declared  a  pubUc  enemy 
by  a  refolution  of  the  People  at  Rome.  An  officer  had  been  fcnc  from 
Italy  to  fuperfede  him  ;  and  a  Roman  army,  independent  of  his  or- 
ders, 
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^  °  ^  ^  ders,  was  adlually  employed  in  the  province.  Mithridates  too,  while 
u» — »~«-w'  he  had  luftained  fuch  lofles  in  Greece,  was  prefTed  by  the  other  Ro- 
maa  army  in  Afia,  under  the  command  of  Fimbria,  who,  with  in- 
tentions equally  hoftile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  advanced  with  a 
rapid  pace,  reduced  feveral  towns  on  the  coaft,  and  had  lately  made 
himl'elf  mafter  of  Pergamus,  where  the  king  himfelf  had  narrowly 
efcaped  fldling  into  his  hands.  In  thefc  circumftances  a  treaty  was 
equally  feafonable  for  both. 

Sylla  had  been  abfent  from  Rome  about  two  years,  during  which 
time,  having  no  fuppUes  from  thence,  he  had  fupported  the  war  by 
the  contributions  which  he  had  raifed  in  Greece,  iEtoila,  and  Thef- 
faly,  and  with  the  money  he  had  coined  from  the  plate  and  treafure 
of  the  Grecian  temples ".  The  republic,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  enemies,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  fupprefled.  Soon  after  he  left 
the  city,  Cinna,  notwithftanding  his  engagements  to  Sylla,  re- 
vived the  project  of  keeping  the  more  refpedtable  citizens  in  fub- 
jeftlon,  under  pretence  of  s^  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
People. 

The  defignation  of  the  popular  party  was  the  fame  with  that  which 
had  diftinguifhed  the  followers  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  ;'  but 
the  objedl  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popular  faction  itfelf  was 
differently  compofed.  Formerly  this  faction  confifted  of  the  populace 
of  Rome  and  of  the  poorer  citizens,  oppofed  to  the  noble  and  the  rich. 
The  objedls  for  which  they  at  that  time  contended,  were  the  diftribution 
of  corn,  new  fetdements,  or  the  divifion  of  lands.  At  prefent  the  parties 
confifted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  lately  admitted,  or  ftill 
claiming  to  be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the  People  on  one  fide,  and 
of  the  Senate  and  antient  citizens  on  the  other.     The  objedl  to  which 

•5  Plutarch,  in  Sylla  &Lucul]o. 
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die  former  afpired,  was  a  full  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  powers    CHAP, 
■that  belonged  to  the  Roman  People.     They  were  far  from  being 
fatisfied  with  the  manner  of  their  inrolment  into  a  few  particular 
Tribes,  and  laid  claim  to  be  admitted  without  diilinflion  among  the 
antient  citizens,  and  to  have  confideracion  and  i^ower  proportioned 
to  their  numbers.      In  this  they  were  fupported  by  Cinna,  who  made 
a  motion  in  their  favom*  in  the  aflembly  of  the  People,  and  at  the 
fame  time  propofcd  to  recal  Marias  and  the  other  exiles  of  that  party 
from  their  baniihment.     The  Conful  Octavius,  with  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  antient  citizens,  oppofed  thefe  propofitions  ;  but  Cinna 
was  likely  to  have  a  powerful  fupport  in  the  new  people  that  flocked 
to  him  from  the  country  towns,  and  in  the  friends  of  the  exiles.     On 
the  day  of  affembly,  multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  pofleffion  of 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  obferved  to  be  armed  with  daggers 
or  fhort  fwords.      Oftavius  was  attended  at  his  houfe  by  a  numerous 
aflembly  of  the  antient  citizens,  who  were  armed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  waited  to  take  Inch  meafures  as  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe 
might  require.     Being  told  that  the  Tribunes  who  had  forbidden  the 
queftion  were  violently  attacked,  and  likely  to  be  forced  from  the 
affembly,  they  came  forth  into  the  ftrects,  and  drove  their  antago- 
nifts,  with  feme  bloodfhed,  through  the  gates  of  the  city.     Cinna 
endeavoured   to   make  head  againft  his  colleague,   and  invited   the 
flaves,  under  a  promife  of  liberty,  to  his  ftandard.      But  finding  it 
impoffible  within  the  city,  that  was  occupied  by  his  opponents,  to 
withftand  their  force,  he  withdrew  to  the  country  towns,  and  foli- 
cited  fupplies  from  thence.     He  paffed  through  Tibur  and  Prxnefte 
to  Nola,  and  openly  implored  the  inhabitants  to  aid  him  againft  their 
common  enemies.     On  this  occafion  he  was  attended  by  Sertorius, 
and  by  fome  other  Senators  who  had  embarked  in  the  fame  ruinous 
faction.      Their  felicitations  at  any  other  time  might  perhaps  have 
been  fruitlefs ;  but  now,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  republic,  a  num- 
YoL.  I.  3  1  .  her 
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BOOK  ber  of  armies  were  ftill  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  finifh  the  remains  of 
i.  ,-  ._'  the  fecial  war.  Cn.  Strabo  commanded  one  army  in  Umbria,  Me- 
telliis  another  on  the  confines  of  Lucania  and  Samnium,  and  Appius 
Claudius  a  third  in  Campania.  Thefe  armies  confifted  chiefly  of  in- 
tlip-ent  citizens,  become  foldiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the 
difpofal  of  their  leaders,  in  whofe  name  they  had  been  levied,  to 
whom  they  had  fworn  the  military  oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended 
for  the  fettlements  and  rewards  which  they  were  taught  to  expedl 
at  the  end  of  their  fervices.  *  They  were  inclined  to  take  part  in  the 
caufe  of  any  fadion  that  was  likely,  by  the  expulfion  and  forfeiture 
of  one  pait  of  the  city,  to  make  way  for  preferments  and  fortunes  to 
the  other.  , 

Cinna  diftrufted  Pompey  and  Metellus  ;  but  hoping  for  a  better  re- 
ception from  Appius  Claudius,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  this  general,, 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  gain  the  troops  who  were  under  his  command. 
oaaviusand  Mean  time  the  Senate,  without  entering  into' any  particular  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna  had  incurred  in  the  late  tumult  at 
Rome,  found  that,  by  having  deferted  his  flation,  he  had  adlually 
divefted  himfelf  of  his  office  as  Conful,  and  they  obtained  the  eledion 
of  L.  Cornelius  Merula  in  his  place. 

Marius,  being  informed  that  one  of  the  armies  in  Italy,  with  a 
Roman  Conful  at  its  head,  was  prepared  to  fupport  him,  made  hafle 
from  his  exile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tufcany,  was  joined  by  num- 
bers, and  had  an  offer  of  being  vefled  with  the  enfigns  of  ProconfuL 
But  intending  to  move  indignation  or  pity,  he  declined  every  pri- 
vilege of  a  Roman  citizen,  until  the  fentence  of  attainder  or  banilh- 
ment,  which  had  been  pronounced  againft  him,  fhould  be  reverfed. 
In  the  manner  pradifed  by  fuppliants,  with  a  mean  habit  and 
ghafHy  figure,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  diflrefs  of  his 
exile,  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  People ;  but  with  a  counte- 
nance, fays  his  hiftorian,  which,  being  naturally  ftern,  now  rather 
2  "  feemed 
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feemed  terrible  than  piteous  '\     He  implored  the  protedion  of  the    ^  H  A  P. 

country  towns,  in  vvhofe  caufe  he  too  pretended  to  have  fuffered,    <, ^ , 

and  whofe  interefts  were  now  embarked  on  the  fame  bottom  with  his 
own.  He  had  many  partizans  among  thofe  who  had  compofed  the 
legions  which  formerly  ferved  under  his  orders.  He  had  reputation 
and  authority,  and  foon  affembled  a  conliderable  force,  with  v^'hich, 
in  concert  with  Cinna,  with  Sertorius  and  Carbo,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Rome. 

They  invefted  the  city  in  three  feparate  divifiouo.  Cinna  and 
Carbo  lay  before  it,  Sertorius  took  poft  on  the  river  above,  and  Ma- 
rius  below  it.  The  laft,  to  prevent  fupplies  from  the  fea,  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  port  of  Oflia ;  the  lirfl  had  fent  a  detachment  to 
Ariminum,  to  prevent  any  relief  from  the  fide  of  Gaul. 

In  this  extremity  the  Senate  applied  to  Metellus,  requefting  that 
lie  would  make  any  accommodation  with  the  Italian  allies,  and 
haften  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  delays  which  he  made  in 
the  execution  of  thefe  orders  enabled  Cinna  and  Marius  to  prevent 
him  in  gaining  the  allies.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  this  time 
had  it  in  their  option  to  accept  the  privileges  they  claimed  from 
-either  paity ;  and,  having  chofen  to  join  themfelves  with  the  po- 
pular faction,  they  threw  their  weight  into  that  fcale. 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latium  ;  and,  being  joined  by 
the  Conful  0£lavius,  took  poft  on  the  Alban  Hill.  Here  they  found 
that  the  troops,  being  inclined  to  favour  their  enemies,  deferted 
apace.  Metellus,  being  reduced  to  a  few  attendants,  defpaired  of 
the  caufe,  and  withdrew  into  Africa.  Odtavius  returned  to  his 
ftation  in  the  city. 

The  army  lately  commanded  by  Pompelus  Strabo,  was  now  de- 
prived of  its  general ;    he    having  been   killed  by  lightning  in  his 

'"  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
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camp.  And  the  Senate  was  not  inclined  to  repofe  any  confidence  in 
his  men.  He  himfelf  had  fome  time  hefitated  between  the  parties  ; 
and  the  troops,  at  his  death,  were  prepared  to  choofe  the  lide  which 
was  mod  hkely  to  favour  their  intereft.  With  fo  uncertain  a  profpe£t 
of  fupport,  the  Senate  thought  it  fafer  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Cinna  and  Marius,  than  to  remain  expofed  to  the  neceflity  of  being 
obUged  to  admit  them  by  force.  They  offered  to  reinftate  Cinna  in 
the  office  of  Conful,  and  to  reftore  Marius,  with  the  other  exiles,  to 
their  condition  of  Roman  citizens  ;  only  flipulating  that  they  would 
fpare  the  blood  of  their  opponents,  or  proceed  againft  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  While  this  treaty  w^as  in  depend- 
ance,  Marius,  affecfling  the  modefty  of  a  perfon  whom  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  his  late  fentence  of  banifhmcnt,  had  difqualified  to  take 
any  part  among  citizens,  obferved  a  fulleu  and  obftinate  filence. 
Even  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  gates  were  laid  open 
to  himfelf  and  his  followers,  he  refufed  to  enter  until  the  attainder 
under  which  he  lay  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  until  he  was  replaced  in 
his  condition  as  a  Roman.  The  People  were  accordingly  affembled 
to  repeal  their  former  decree.  But  Marius,  propofing  to  take  his 
enemies  by  furprife,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony. 
While  the  ballots  were  colleding,  he  entered  the  city  with  a  band  of 
armed  men,  whom  he  employed  in  taking  vengeance  on  all  thofe  who 
had  concurred  in  the  late  meafures  againft  him.  The  gates,,  by  his 
orders,  were  fecured,  but  moft  of  the  Senators  efcaped.  Sylla's  houfe 
was  demolifhed,  many  who  were  reputed  his  friends  were  flain,  others 
affifted  his  wife  and  his  children  in  making  their  efcape.  Among 
the  fignals  by  which  Marius  directed  the  execution  of  particular  per- 
fons,  it  was  underftood  that  if  he  did  not  return  a  falute  which  was 
offered  him,  this  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  warrant  for  immediate 
death.  In  compliance  with  thefe  inftrudions,  fome  citizens  of  note 
were  laid  dead  at  his  feet.     And  as  the  meaneft  retainers  of  his-party 

had 
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had  their  refentments  as  well  as  hlmfelf,  and  took  this  opportunity  to 
indulge  their  paffions,  the  city  refembled  a  place  that  was  taken  by 
ftorm,  and  every  quarter  refounded  with  the  cries  of  robbery,  mur- 
ders, and  rapes.  This  horrid  fcene  continued  without  intermiffioa 
five  days  and  five  nights. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  principal  Senators 
who  fuiFered  :  the  Conful  Odavius  was  murdered  in  his  robes  of 
office,  and  in  prefence  of  his  lidors ;  two  Senators  of  the  name  of 
Casfar,  Caius  and  Lucius ;  two  of  the  name  of  Craflus,  the  father 
and  the  fon,  who,  attempting  to  efcape,  but  likely  to  be  taken,  fell 
by  their  own  hands  ;  Attilius  Serranus,  Publius  Lentulus,  C.  Numi- 
torius,  M.  Bxbius,  whofe  bodies,  faftened  on  a  hook,  were  dragged 
by  a  rope  through  the  ftreets ;  Marcus  Antonius,  one  of  the  firft 
Roman  Senators,  who  had  betaken  himfelf  intirely  or  chiefly  to  civil 
arts,  and  is  known  therefore  by  the  name  of  the  Orator  ;  this  Senator 
being  difcovered  in  a  place  of  concealment,  was  killed  by  affaffins 
fent  for  the  purpofe.  The  heads  of  the  others  were  expofed  on  the 
roflra ;  that  of  Antonius  was  placed  on  the  table  of  Marius,  who 
bore  him,  it  feems,  a  peculiar  degree  of  animofity  and  rancour.  Ca- 
tulus,  once  the  colleague  of  Maiius  in  the  Confulate,  partner  in  his 
I'aft  and  moft  decifive  vidory  over  the  Cimbri,  and  without  queftion 
one  of  the  moft  refpe£lable  Senators  of  the  age,  was  included  in  the 
warrant  for  general  execution.  Marius  being  folicited  in  his  favour, 
made  anfwer.  He  mujl  die.  And  this  viftim,  choofing  to  avoid  by  a 
voluntary  death  the  infults  likely  to  be  offered  to  him  by  his  enemies, 
havino-  fhut  himfelf  up,  with  a  brafier  of  burning  coals,  in  a  clofe 
chamber  which  was  recently  plaiftered,  perilhed  by  fuffocation. 

Merula,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  whofe  name,  without  his  own  know- 
ledo-e,  had  been  infcribed  Conful  in  place  of  that  of  Cinna,  now  like- 
wife,  willing  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  ftation,  opened  his  ar- 
teries at  the  fhrine   of  Jupiter,  whofe  prieft  he  was,  fprinkled  the 
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ftatue  of  the  god  with  his  blood  ;  on  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  he  tore  from  his  head  the  apex  or  creft  of  the  order,  which, 
by  the  maxims  of  religion,  he  always  carried  while  alive,  but  with 
which  on  his  head  it  would  have  been  impious  and  ominous  to  die, 
and  took  thofe  who  were  prefent  to  witnefs  of  the  exadtnefs  with 
which  he  performed  this  duty. 

Cinna  himfelf  became  weary  of  the  murders  which  were  com- 
mitted to  gratify  the  avarice  of  mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  the 
rancour  even  of  fugitive  flaves  againft  the  mafters  they  had  deferted ; 
he  wifhed  to  terminate  fo  horrid  a  fcene,  but  it  feems  could  not  flop 
it  otherwife  than  by  the  death  of  tliofe  who  were  employed  in  it. 
He  caufed  great  numbers  of  them  accordingly  to  be  furrounded  and 
put  to  the  fword.  He  propofed,  in  concert  with  Marius,  to  give 
fome  form  or  title  to  their  government,  by  affuming  the  Confulate  : 
and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  could  have  eafily  obtained 
the  fanftion  of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they  chofe  to  ulurp  the  en- 
figns  and  powers  of  Conful  without  any  fuch  pretence  ".  Marius, 
while  he  took  the  title  of  Conful,  continued  to  aft  like  a  chief  of  ban- 
ditti, connived  at  the  diforders  that  were  committed  by  his  military 
retainers,  and  continued  ftill  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  the 
orders  which  he  had  given  on  his  firft  entry  into  the  city,  to  put  his 
opponents  to  death. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  crimes,  however,  the  name  of  Sylla,  and  the 
fame  of  his  vidtories  in  Greece,  gave  continual  prefage  of  a  juft  re- 
tribution. Marius  was  agitated  with  nocturnal  fears,  and  gave  figns 
of  a  diftradted  mind.  Some  one,  he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet, 
continually  founded  in  his  ears,  Horrid  is  the  dying  lioiis  den  ;  which 
being  applied  to  himfelf,  feemed  to  announce  his  approaching  diflb- 
lutioa.     He  took  to  the  exceffive  ufe  of  wine,  contradled  a  pleurify, 

*'  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  viii. 
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and  died  on  the  feventh  day  of  his  illneis,  in  the  feventeenth  day  of    <^  H  A  P. 

his  laft  or  feventh  Conlulate,  and  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age ;    ' w-— — / 

leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed  in  fubverting  -the  government  of 
his  country,  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes. 

Livy,  it  appears  ",  had  made  it  a  nueftion,  whether  Marius  had 
been  moft  ul'eful  to  his  country  as  a  foldier,  or  pernicious  as  a  citizen. 
It  has  happened  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  that  he  clofed  the  fcene 
of  life  vv^ith  examples  of  the  latter  kind.  In  what  degree  he  retained 
his  geliius  or  abilities  cannot  be  known.  His  infatiable  thirfl:  of 
power,  like  avarice  in  the  cafe  of  other  perfons,  fcemed  to  grow  with 
age.  His  hatred  of  the  Nobles,  contracted  in  the  obfcurity  of  his 
early  life,  remained  with  him  after  he  himfelf  had  laid  the  ampleft 
foundations  of  Nobility  in  his  own  family.  And  he  died  in  an  at- 
tempt to  extinguifh  all  juft  or  regular  government  in  the  blood  of 
thofe,  who  only  were  qualified  or  difpofed  to  fuftaln  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marius,  the  government  ilill  continued  to  be 
ufurped  by  Cinna.  Many  of  the  Senators,  and  other  citizens,  ob- 
noxious to  the  prevailing  party,  took  refuge  with  Sylla.  This  general 
himfelf  was  declared  a  public  enemy ;  his  effedls  were  feized ;  his 
children,  with  their  mother,  having  narrowly  efcaped  the  purfuit  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  the  father  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occafion  Sylla  did  not  change  his  condud:  in  the  war, 
nor  make  any  conceffions  to  the  enemies  of  the  State.  He  talked 
familiarly  every  day  of  his  intention  to  punifh  his  enemies  at  Rome,, 
and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends,  but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mi- 
thridaj:es  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  to  their  allies  in  Afia. 

Alarmed  by  thefe  threats,  Cinna  took  meafures  to  ftrengthen  his 
party  ;    alTumed,  upon  the  death  of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  his 

'^  Livv,  Epitome,  lib.  viii.     Appian.  de       rus,  lib.  iii.   c.  21.     Velleius  Pater.    lib.  ii. 
Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.    Plutarch,  in  Mario.    Fio-       c.  19,  kc.     Dio.  CalT.  in  Eragmentis. 

colleague 
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BOOK    colleague  in  the  office  of  Conful ;  and,  having  afhgned  him  the  com- 
u— <v — --'    mand   in   Afia,    with  two   additional  legions,  trufted  that  with  this 
force  he  might  obtain  pofTeffion  of  the  Province. 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Theflaly,  was  deferted  by  part  of 
the  army,  which  went  over  to  Sylla  ;  and  paffing  through  Macedonia 
in  his  route  to  Afia  with  the  remainder,  a  difpute  arofe  between  him- 
felf  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the 
Conful  Flaccus,  and  in  the  fucceffion  of  Fimbria  to  the  command. 
So  little  deference  or  refpeit  did  citizens  pay,  in  the  diforder  of 
thofe  unhappy  times,  even  to  the  government  they  profelTed  to 
ferve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  feduced  to  his  ftandard,  after  he 
had  aflaffinated  their  general,  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  Afia,  and 
haftened,  as  has  been  obferved,  the  refolution  to  which  Mlthridates 
was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.  To  this  crafty  prince,  urged  by 
the  neceffity  of  his  own  affairs,  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  fa- 
vourable, when  fo  much  diftradlion  took  place  ha  the  councils  of 
Rome.  He  had  experienced  the  abilities  of  Sylla ;  he  knew  his 
eager  defire  to  be  gone  for  Italy,  and  to  be"  revenged  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  he  expected  to  gain  him  by  proffering  affiftance  in  the  war  he 
was  about  to  wage  with  the  oppofite  party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  meffage  from  Archelaus,  Sylla  readily  agreed  to  an  inter- 
view in  the  illand  of  Delos  ;  and  here  being  told,  in  the  name  of 
Mithridates,  that  he  fhould  have  money,  troops,  and  Ihipping  to 
make  a  delcent  on  Italy,  provided  he  would  enter  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  make  war  on  the  Romans,  by  whom 
he  was  now  profcrlbed,  Sylla,  in  his  turn,  propofed  to  Archelaus  to 
defert  Mirhridates,  to  deliver  up  the  fleet  and  the  army  which  was 
under  his  command,  and  to  rely  for  protecflion  and  reward  on  the 
faith  of  the  Romans.  They  will  fpeedily  feat  you,  he  faid,  on  the 
throne  of  Pontus.      Archelaus  having  rejected   this  propofal  with 

3  horror, 
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horror,  "  And  you,"  fays  Sylla,  "  the  flave,  or  (if  you  prefer  that    ^  ha  p. 

"  title)  the  friend  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will  not  betray  your  trufl:,    ^ ^. — ^ 

*'  and  yet  to  me  have  the  prefumption  to  propofe  an  a<St  of  perfidy. 
"  The  fields  of  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos  fhould  have  made  you 
"  better  acquainted  Vidth  the  charadler  of  the  Romans." 

Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  faw  the  necefhty  of  purchafmg  the 
treaty  he  was  inflruded  to  make,  and  accordingly  made  the  following 
concefTions : 

That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  confifthig  of  feventy  Galleys,  fliould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrifons  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  all  places  which  had 
been  f'eized  in  the  courfe  of  this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Alia,  together  with  Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia  fhould  be  evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of 
Pontus,  for  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's  territory. 

That  the  Romans  fhould  receive  two  thoufand  talents  "%  to  reim- 
burfe  their  expence  in  the  war. 

That  prifoners  fhould  be  reftored,  and  all  deferters  delivered  up. 

While  thefe  articles  were  fent  to  Mithridates  for  his  ratification, 
Sylla  in  no  degree  relaxed  the  meafures  he  had  taken  to  fecure  and 
facilitate  the  paffage  of  his  army  into  Afla.  He  fent  Lucullus  ""* 
round  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Eaft  to  affemble  a  fleet ;  and,  after 
having  made  fome  incurfions  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with 
the  fpoil  of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the  Roman  province, 
he  continued  his  route  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  was  met  in  his  way 
by  the  mefTengers  of  Mithridates,  who  informed  him  that  their 
mafler  agreed  to  all  the  articles  propofed,  except  to  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  ceflion  of  Paphlagonia  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  made  a 
merit  of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  Sylla  in  this  treaty ;  as  he 

's  About  386,0001.  "  Vide  Platarch,  in  Lucullo. 

Vol,  L  3  K  might 
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might  have  obtained  more  favourable  terms  from  Fimbria.  "  That 
"  is  a  traitor,"  faid  Sylla,  "  whom  I  fliall  fpeedily  punlfh  for  his 
"  crimes.  As  for  your  mafter,  I  fhall  knov^-,  upon  my  arrival  in  Afia, 
"  whether  he  choofes  to  have  peace  or  war." 

'  Being  arrived  at  the  Hellefpont,  he  was  joined  by  Lucullus  with  a 
fleet  which  enabled  him  to  pafs  that  ftrait.  Here  he  was  met  by  ano- 
ther meffage  from  Mithrldates^  dehring  a  perfonal  interview  ;  which 
was  accordingly  held  in  the  prefence  of  both  armies,  and  at  which 
the  king  of  Pontus,  after  fome  expoftulations,  agreed  to  all  the  con- 
ditions already  mentioned.  In  this  he  probably  a£led  from  policy, 
as  well  as  from  the  necelTity  he  felt  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  affairs. 
He  ftill  hoped,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  to  turn  the  arms  of 
Sylla  againft  the  Romans,  and  trufted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for 
himfelf  in  Afia  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  war  in  Italy,  more 
likely  to  diftrefs  his  enemies  than  any  efforts  he  himfelf  could  make 
againft  them.  With  this  reafonable  proipedt  he  retired  into  his  own 
kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and  there,  ftrengthening  himfelf  by  alliances 
and  the  acquifition  of  teiTltory  on  the  northern  coafts  of  the  Euxine, 
he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  future  emergencies,  and  to  profit  by 
the  ftate  of  confufion  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were 
haftening. 

Sylla  having  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  an  iffue  fo  honourable 
for  himfelf,  and  having  every  where  gratified  his  army  with  the 
fpoils  of  their  enemies,  being  poffefied  of  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  "and  being  fecure  of  the  attachment  of 
the  ibldiers,  who  had  experienced  his  liberality,  and  refted  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  future  enterprizes,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  thofe  of  the  republic  in  Italy.  He 
proceeded,  however,  with  great  deliberation  and  caution  ;  and,  as 
if  the  State  at  Rome  were  in  perfect  tranquillity,  ftaid  to  reduce  the 
army  of  Fimbria,  to  refettle  the  Roman  province,  and  to  effedl  the 
6  reftoration 
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refloratlon  of  the  allies,    Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  to  their  fe-    ^  ^  •'^  P- 

veral  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia.  1— — v ' 

Fimbria  being  required   by  Sylla  to  refign  a  command  which   he 
had  illegally  ufurped,  retorted  the  charge  of  ufurpation,  and  treated 
Sylla  himfelf  as  an  outlaw:    but  upon  the  approach  of  tliis  general, 
being  deferted  by  his  army,  he  fled  to  Pergamus,  and  there  put  an 
end  to  his   life  by  the  hands  of  a  flave,  of  whom  he  exadted  this 
fervice.     To  pvmifh  the  province  of  Afia  for  its  defection  to  Mithri- 
dates,  Sylla  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  down  a  fum  equal  to  five 
years  ordinary  tax.     He  fent  Curio  to  replace  on  their  thrones  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  who  had  perfevered  in  their  al- 
liance with  Rome,  and  fent  an  account  of  thefe   particulars  to  the 
Senate,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edidl  by  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  ftripped  of  his  command,  and  declared  an  enemy  ".     Be- 
fore he  fet  fail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thought  proper  to  tranfmit  to 
Rome  a  memorial,  fetting  forth  his  fervices  and  his  wrongs,  as  well 
as  the  injury  done  to  many  Senators  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
camp,  and  concluding  with  menaces  of  juftice  againft  his  ovv^n  ene- 
mies and  thofe  of  the  republic,  but  alTuring  the  citizens  in  general  of 
protetEtion  and  fecurity.     This  paper  being  read  in  the  Senate,  ftruck 
many  of  the  members  with  dreadful  apprehenfions  ;   expedients  were 
propofed  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  to  avert  the  evils  Vv'hich  the 
republic  muft  fuffer  from  their  repeated  contentions.     A  meflage  was 
fent  to  pacify  Sylla,  and  earneft  intreaties  v/ere  made  to  Cinna,  that  he 
would  fufpend  his  levies  until  an  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from  the 
other.     But  Cinna,  in   contempt   of  thefe  pacific   intentions,    took   u.  c.  669. 
meafiires  to  profecute  the  war ;  divided  the  fixfces  with  Cn.  Papirius   011111^410',"' 
Carbo,  whom,  without  any  form  of  ele(rtion,  he  afllmied  for  his  col-   CaJb''^^"^"'* 
league  in  the  Confulate  ;  and,  in  the  parthion  of  provinces,  retained 

*'  Appian.  in  Bell.  Mithridat.  Plutarch,  in  Sy!l. 
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BOOK  for  himfelf  the  adminiftration  in  Italy,  ^vhile  he  alTigned  to  Carbo 
the  command  in  the  neighbouring  Gaul.  Thele  titular  magiftrates, 
with  all  the  adherents  of  their  fadion,  applied  in  great  hafte  to  the 
raifmg  of  men,  and  fccuring  the  fidelity  of  the  towns  within  the 
feveral  divifions  which  they  had  received  in  charge. 

Carbo  exadted  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour  from  all  the  towns 
in  his  diftridl ;  but  as  he  had  not  authority  from  the  Senate  for  this 
meafure,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  give  it  effedt.  To  Caftricius, 
the  chief  magiftrate  of  Placentia,  a  perfon  of  great  age,  who  refufed 
to  comply,  he  faid,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power  ?"  "  And 
*'  have  not  I,"  faid  the  other,  "  already  lived  long  enough  ''''  ? 

Cinna,  however,  having  muftered  a  confiderable  force,  intended: 
to  make  head  agalnfl;  Sylla  in  ThefTaly,  through  which  he  was  ex-- 
pedted  to  pafs  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  to  tranfport  his 
army  thither.  But  the  troops  being  averfe  to  embark,  he  himfelf, 
endeavouring  to  force  them,  was  killed  in  a  mutiny.  A  general  dif- 
order  and  anarchy  infedled  the  whole  party.  The  eledion  of  a  fuc- 
cefTor  to  Cinna  was  twice  interrupted  by  fuppofed  unfavourable  |)re- 
fages,  and  Carbo  remained  fole  Conful. 

At  this  time  an  anfwer  arrived  from  Sylla  to  the  propofals  made 
by  the  Senate  towards  a  reconciliation  of  parties  j  in  which  he  declared^. 
"  That  he  never  could  return  into  friendlhip  with  perfons  guilty  ofv 
"  fo  many  and  fuch  enormous  crimes.  If  the  Roman  People,  how- 
"  ever,  were  pleafed  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  fhould  not  interpofe, 
"  but  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  chofe,  in 
"  the  prefent  diforders,  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would  find  them-^ 
"  felves  fafer  than  in  that  of  his  enemy's."  He  had  embarked  his 
army  at  Ephefus,  and  in  three  days  reached  the  Pyrxus,  the  port  of 
Athens.     Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout,,  and  was  advifed  to  ufe 

"  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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the  hot  baths  at  Adipfus ;  at  which  he  accordingly  pafTed  feme  time 
with  great  appearance  of  eafe,  amufing  himfelf  with  buffoons  and 
ordinary  company,  as  if  he  had  no  affair  of  any  confequence  in  con- 
templation. His  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  confifting  of  twelve  hundred 
fhips,  coafted  round  the  Peloponnefus,  and  took  on  board  the  army 
which  had  marched  by  Theffaly  to  Dyrachium.  Being  apprehen- 
five  that  fome  part  of  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Italy,  and  with 
fo  near  a  profpedl  of  returning  to  their  homes,  might  defert,  or,, 
trufting  to  their  confequence  in  a  civil  war,  might  become  diforderly 
and  diftrefo  the  inhabitants,  he  exaded  a  fpecial  oath,  by  which  every 
man  bound  himfelf,  upon  his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  abide  by  his  colours, 
and  to  obferve  the  ftridleft  order  in  his  march  through  the  country. 
The  troops,  wifhing  to  remove  all  the  remains  of  a  diftruft  which  had 
fuggefled  this  precaution,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribution 
towards  the  fupport  of  the  war  ;  and  Sylla,  without  accepting  the 
favour,  fet  fail  with  the  additional  confidence  which  this  proof  of 
attachment  in  the  army  infpired. 

He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  legion?,  with  fix  thou- 
land  Italian  horfe,  and  confiderable  levies  from  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fixty  thoufand  men.  With  this 
force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  of  many  different  armies,  each 
of  them  equal  or  fuperior  in  number  to  his  own.  The  oppofite 
party  wei"e  fuppofed  to  have  on  foot,  at  different  ftations,  above  two- 
hundred  thoufand  men. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Junius  Norbanus,  who  were  its  leaders,.  U.  G.  670.. 
being  in  poffeflion  of  the  capital  and  of  the  place  of  election,  were  pio.  c   [un^ 
named  for  Confuls.     Norbanus,  in  name  of  the  republic,  commanded      °^  ^""^- 
a  great  army  in  Apulia ;  Scipio,  another  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania.      Sertorius,  young   Marius,  with   Carbo,  in  the    quality   of 
Proconful,  and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes  from  the  memoirs  of  Sylla), 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  commanders,  had  each  their  armies,  amount- 
ing 
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Ing  In  all  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  cohorts";  of  thefe  different  bodies 
none  attempted  to  difpute  the  landing  of  Sylla,  nor,  for  fonie  days, 
to  interrupt  his  inarcli.  He  accordingly  continued  to  advance  as  in  a 
Jiiendly  country,  and  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  confidering  the  Roman  nobility,  in  vi'hore  caufe 
•Sylla  appeared,  as  ^verfe  to  the  claim  they  had  made  of  being  pro- 
mifcuouHy  enrolled  in  the  Tribes  of  Rome,  were  likely  to  oppofe 
liim,  and  to  favour  the  faction  which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed 
in  the  State.  To  allay  their  animofity,  or  to  prevent  their  taking 
an  adlive  part  againft  him,  Sylla  fummoned  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  towns  as  he  paffed,  and  gave  them  alTurances  that  he  would 
confirm  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  them,  If  they  did  not 
forfeit  thefe  and  every  other  title  to  favour,  by  abetting  the  faction 
which  had  fubverted  the  government. 

On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius,  who,  as  has  been 
obferved,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt,  in  conjundlion  with  the  Conful 
Oftavius,  to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  had 
withdrawn  to  Africa ;  and  being  forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  re- 
turned into  Italy.  Being  in  Liguria,  where  he  ftill  retained  the  cha- 
racter of  Proconful,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  fome  forces  on  foot, 
and  to  fuftain  the  hopes  of  his  party,  when  fo  great  a  change  was 
made  in  their  favour  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  army  from  Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewife,  about  the  fame  time,  joined  by  Cneius  Pom- 
pelus,  fon  to  the  late  Conful  Pompeius  Strabo,  who,  though  too 
young  for  any  public  charadler,  had  affembled  a  confiderable  body 
of  men  to  make  himfelf  of  confequence  in  the  prefent  conteft.  Being 
now  only  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  engaging 
manners,  and  a  manly  afpedl,  which  procured  him  a  general  favour 
.and  an  uncommon  degree  of  refped  ''*.     This  diftindtion  being  un- 

*'  About  225,000  men.  *♦  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
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fought  for,  was  poffibly  confidered  by  him  as  his  birth-right,  and  ^  ^^  -^  ^^ 
gave  him  an  early  imprefhon  of  that  fuperiority  to  his  fellow-citizens 
which  he  continued  to  aflume  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He 
had  lerved  in  thofe  legions  with  which  Cinna  intended  to  have  car- 
ried the  war  againft  Sylla  into  Afia  or  Greece  ;  but,  being  averfe  to 
the  party,  he  withdrew  when  the  army  was  about  to  embark,  and  dif- 
appearing  fuddenly,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  order 
of  Cinna,  a  fufpicion,  which,  among  other  circumftances,  incited 
the  foldiers  to  that  mutiny  in  which  the  general  was  killed.  Sylla 
appears  himfelf  to  have  been  won  by  the  promifing  afpeft  of  this 
young  man,  and  received  him  with  diftinguifliing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  the  Senate  and  Nobles,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
expofed  at  Rome  to  the  infults  of  their  enemies,  now  repaired  to 
the  camp  of  Sylla.  The  Conful  Norbanus,  being  joined  by  young 
Marius,  lay  at  Canufmm.  Sylla,  while  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
them,  fent  an  officer  with  overtures  of  peace  ;  thefe  they  rejedled 
with  marks  of  contempt.  This  circumftance  had  an  effedt  which 
Sylla  perhaps  forefaw  and  intended.  It  roufed  the  indignation  of  his 
army,  and,  in  the  adion  which  followed,  had  fome  effedl  in  ob- 
taining a  viftory  in  which  fix  thouland  "  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
with  the  .lofs  of  only  feventy  men  to  himfelf. 

Norbanus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua ;  and,  being  co- 
vered by  the  walls  of  that  place,  waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  who 
intended  to  join  him  with  the  army  under  his  command.  Sylla 
marched  to  Tianum  to  prevent  their  jundion  ;  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Scipio,  propofed  to  negotiate.  The  leaders,  v^'vCa.  a  few 
attendants,  met  between  the  two  armies,  and  were  nearly  agreed  upon 
terms  of  peace ;  but  Scipio  delayed  his  final  confent  until  he  fhould 
confult  with  Norbanus  at   Capua.     Sertorius   was   accordingly  dif- 

-5  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  edic.  Londin,  p.  85. 
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BOOK  patched  to  inform  Norbanus  of  what  had  pafled,  and  hoftilities  were 
tobe  fufpended  until  his  return  ;  but  this  meflenger,  probably  averfe 
to  the  treaty,  broke  the  truce,  by  feizing  a  poll  at  Sueffa  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Sylla ;  and  the  negotiation  had  no  other  efFedt 
than  that  of  giving  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their  lead- 
ers, an  opportunity  of  conferring  together  ;  a  circumftance  which,  in 
civil  wars,  is  always  dangerous  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  In 
this  cafe  the  popularity  of  Sylla  prevailed ;  and  the  foldiers  of  his 
army,  boafting  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  under  their 
general,  infedied  his  enemies,  and  feduced  them  to  deiert  their 
leader.  Scipio  was  left  almoft  alone  in  his  camp ;  but  Sylla,  re- 
ceiving the  troops  who  deferted  to  him,  made  no  attempt  to  feize 
their  general,  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  and,  with  the  acceflion  of 
ftrength  he  had  acquired  by  the  junction  of  this  army,  continued 
his  march  towards  Rome.  Norbanus  at  the  fame  time  evacuated 
Capua,  and,  by  forced  marches  in  a  different  route,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  him. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the  war  broke  out,  had, 
in  the  diftribution  of  provinces,  been  appointed  Proprsetor  of  Spain, 
defpairing  of  affairs  in  Italy,  !n  which  probably  he  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  confulted,  repaired  to  his  province,  and  determined  to  try 
what  the  genius  of  a  Roman  leader  could  effedl  at  the  head  of  the 
warlike  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remained  in  Italy,  made 
efforts  to  colledl  all  the  forces  they  could  at  Rome.  Carbo,  upon 
hearing  that  the  army  of  Scipio  was  feduced  to  defert  their  general, 
faid,  "  We  have  to  do  with  a  lion  and  a  fox,  of  which  the  fox  is 
*'  probably  the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  two." 

Norbanus,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  procured  an  edidl  of 
the  People,  by  which  Metellus,  and  the  others  who  had  joined  Sylla, 
were  declared  enemies  to  their  country.     About  the  fame  time  a  fire 
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broke  out  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  buiklings  were  burnt  to  tl:e 
ground.  Various  fufpicions  were  entertained  of  the  caufe ;  but  as 
no  party  had  any  intereft  in  this  event,  it  was  probably  accidental, 
and  ferved  only  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  People,  prone  to  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  apt  to  find  alarniing  prefages  in  every  uncommon  event. 

The  remainder  of  the  feafon  was  fpent  by  both  parties  in  cclled;- 
ing  their  forces  from  every  quarter  of  Italy ;  and  the  term  of  the 
Confuls  in  office  being  nearly  expired,  Garbo  procured  his  own  no-  u.  c.  671. 
mination  to  fucceed  them,  and  infcribed  the  name  of  Marius,  fcarcely  q'^  paTcar 
twenty  years  of  age,  as  his  colleague.     This  young  man  is  by  fome  ^°" 
faid  have  been  the  nephew,  by  others  the  adopted  fon,  of  the  late 
celebrated  C.  Marius,  whofe  name  had  fo  long  been  terrible  to  the 
enemies,  and  at  length  not  lefs  fo  to  the  friends,  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  Senate  confented  to  have  the  plate  and  ornaments 
of  the  temples  coined  for  the  pay  of  the  fuppofed  Confular  armies. 
They  were,  however,  notwithftanding  this  a(ft  of  obfequioufnefs,  be- 
lieved to  incline  to  the  oppofite  party,  and  not  to  be  trufled  in  cafe 
the  city  were  attacked.  The  members  being  aflembled  together  by 
orders  of  the  Praetors,  Damafippus  and  Brutus,  the  moft  fufpeded, 
were  taken  afide  and  put  to  death  ;  of  this  number,  Quintus  Mucius 
Scsvola,  Pontifex  Maximus,  flying  to  the  temple  in  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  difcharge  his  facred  office,  was  killed  in  the  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  the  following  fpring  began  with  an  ob- 
flinate  fight  between  two  confiderable  armies  commanded  by  Me- 
tellus  and  Carinas.  The  latter  being  defeated  with  great  lofs,  Carbo 
haftened  to  the  fcene  of  adtion,  in  order  to  cover  the  remains  of  the 
vanquilTied  army. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla,  being  encamped  at  Setia,  and  having 
Intelligence  that  the  young  Marius  was  advancing  againft  him,  put 
his  army  in  motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him  back  to  Sacrlportum, 
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near  Prjenefte,  where  an  adion  foon  after  enfued,  in  which  Marlus- 
was  defeated. 

The  /oiited  army  having  fled  in  diforder  to  Prccnefte,  the  firft 
who  arrived  v/ere  received  into  the  place  ;  but  as  it  was  apprehend- 
ed the  enemy  might  likewife  enter  in  the  tumult,  the  gates  were 
fliut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were  flaughtered  under  the  ram- 
parts. Marius  himfelf  efcaped,  by  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from 
the  battlements  to  hoift  him  over  the  walls. 

In  confequence  of  this  vi£lory  Sylla  invefted  Praenefte ;  and  as 
great  numbers  were  thus  fuddenly  cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  was  not 
prepared  to  fubfift  them,  he  had  an  immediate  profpe£t  of  feeing 
them  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  furrendering  at  difcretion.  Com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  blockade  to  Lucretius  Offella,  he  himfelf^ 
with  part  of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Rome.  Metellus,  in  a  fecond 
adlion,  had  defeated  the  army  of  Carbo,  and  Pompey  that  of  Marius 
near  Sena  j  and  the  party  of  Sylla  being  vi£torious  in  every  part  of 
Italy,  the  city  was  prepared  to  receive  him  as  foon  as  he  appeared  at 
the  gates.  The  partizans  of  the  oppofite  fadion  withdrew,  and 
left  him  mailer  of  the  capital. 

Sylla  having  pofted  his  army  In  the  field  of  Mars,,  he  himfelf  en- 
tered the  city,  and  calling  an  affembly  of  the  People,  delivered  an  ha- 
rangue, ill  which  he  imputed  the  diforder  of  the  times  to  the  injuftice 
and  cruelty  of  a  few  faxflioiis  men,  who  had  overturned  the  govern- 
ment, and  facrificed  the  beft  blood  of  the  republic  to  their  ambitioa 
and  to  their  perfonal  refentments.  He  exhorted  all  well-difpofed 
men  to  be  of  good  courage,,  and  alTured  them  that  they  Ihould 
foon  fee  the  republic  reftored.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gratified  his 
army  with  the  fpoils  of  the  oppofite  party,  declaring  the  effedts  of  all 
thofe  to  be  forfeited  who  had  been  acceflary  to  the  crimes  lately  com- 
mitted againft  the  State.  After  this  firft  fpecimen  of  his  policy  in  the 
city,  leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  execute  his  orders,  he  haftened  to^ 
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Clufium,  where   Carbo,  being  joined   by  a   confiderable   reinforce-    CHAP: 

ment  from   Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover  the  metropolis,  or  to    < v ' 

reUeve   his  colleague  Marius,  who  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  in 
Prxnefte. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and  operations  of  Sylla  in  ' 
Tufcany  were  various,  but  for  the  moll  part  unfavourable  to  Carbo, 
whofe  force,  by  defertions  and  the  fword,  was  declining  apace.  The 
ifllie  of  the  war  feemed  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  Pra:nef!:e,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  party  was  therefore  diredled  to  the  relief  of  that 
place.  The  Lucanians  and  Samnltes,  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufc 
of  Marius,  and  who,  by  his  favour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  apprehending  immediate  ruin  to  themCelves,  in  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  a  party  by  whom  they  had  been  protected,  determined  to 
make  one  great  effort  for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

They  were  joined  in  Latium  by  a  large  detachment  fent  by  Carbo, 
under  Carinas  and  Marcius,  and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines 
of  the  befiegers  at  Prtenefte,  and  to  open  the  blockade  of  that  place. 
But  having  failed  in  this  defign,  they  turned,  with  defperation,  on 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  but  Hightly  guarded  by  a  fmall  de- 
tachment which  had  been  left  for  that  purpofe.  Sylla  being  inform- 
ed of  their  intention,  with  hafty  marches  advanced  to  the  city,  and 
found  the  enemy  already  in  polTeffion  of  the  fuburbs,  and  preparing 
to  force  the  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived,  after  a  long 
march.  Sonie  of  his  officers  propofed,  that  the  troops,  being  fa- 
tigued, fliould  have  a  little  time  to  repofe  themfelves ;  and  that,  for 
this  purpofe,  they  fhould  remain  on  the  ramparts  until  the  following 
day.  Sylla,  however,  propofmg,  by  his  unexpected  prefence,  and 
by  coming  to  adtion  at  an  unufual  hour,  to  furprlfe  the  enemy, 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack.  The  event  for  fome  time  was 
doubtful  ;  the  wing  that  was  led  by  himfelf  gave  way,  or  was  forced 
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B  O  O  K  from  its  ground  ;  but  the  other  wing  under  CralTus  had  a  better 
fortune,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  drove  them  to  Autemnse. 
,  The  adion,  though  thus  various  in  the  different  parts  of  it,  be- 
came, in  the  event,  completely  decifive.  Eighty  thoufand  of  the 
Marian  party  were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight  thoufand  taken, 
Carbo,  in  defpair  of  the  caufe,  fled  into  Sicily.  The  troops  that 
were  blocked  up  in  Prseneflie,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief, 
furrendered  themfelves,  and  the  whole  party  was  difperfed  or  cut  off. 
Marius  attempted  to  efcape  by  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  and  being  pre- 
vented, killed  himfelf.  His  head  was  carried  to  Sylla,  and  by  his 
order  expofed  in  the  market-place.  "  That  boy,"  he  faid,  "  fhould 
"  have  learnt  to  row  before  he  attempted  to  fl:eer!" 

Sylla  being  now  mafl:er  of  the  republic,  all  men  were  in  anxious 
expedlation  of  the  fequel ;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  hadafpecimen 
of  the  meafures  he  was  likely  to  purfue.  About  fix  or  eight  thou- 
fand of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  vilefl:  inft:ruments  of  the 
late  ufurpations  and  murders,  being  taken  prifoners  in  the  war,  or 
furprifed  in  the  city,  were,  by  his  direQion,  fhut  up  in  the  circus, 
and  infl:antly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  fcene  was  ading,  he  had  aflembled  the  Senate,  at  a 
little  diftance,  in  the.  temple  of  Bellona;  and  as  moft  of  the  members 
then  prefent  had  either  favoured,  or  at  leaft:  tamely  fubmitted  to  the  late 
ufurpation,  he  made  them  a  fpeech  on  the  ftate  of  the  republic,  in  which 
he  reproached  many  of  them  as  acceffary  to  the  late  dilbrders,  and 
admonifhed  them,  for  the  future,  to  refped:  the  legal  government  and 
conftitution  of  their  country.  In  the  midfl;  of  thefe  admonitions, 
tiie  cries  of  thofe  who  were  flaughtered  in  the  circus  reaching  their 
cars,  the  affembly  v/as  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the  members 
ftarted  from  their  feats.  Sylla,  with  a  countenance  Hern,  but  un- 
difturbed,  checked  them  as  for  an  inftance  of  levity.  "  Be  com- 
"  pofed,"  he  faid,  "  and  attend  to  the  bufinefs  for  which  you  are 
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"  called.  What  you  hear  are  ii(5  more  than  the  cries  of  a  few 
"  wretches,  who  are  fufferhig  the  punifliment  due  to  their  crimes." 
From  this  interruption  he  refumed  his  fubjefl:,  and  continued 
fpeaking  till  the  maflacre  of  thefe  unhappy  vidims  was  com-, 
pleted. 

In  a  harangue  which  he  afterwards  delivered  to  the  People,  he 
fpoke  of  his  own  fervices  to  the  republic,  and  of  the  mifdemeanour 
of  others,  in  terms  that  ftruck  all  who  heard  him  with  terror.  "  The 
"  republic,"  he  fiiid  (if  his  opinion  were  followed),  "  fliould  he 
"  purged  ;  but  whether  it  were  fo  or  no,  the  injuries  done  to  himfelf 
"  and  his  friends  fhould  be  punifhed."  He  accordingly  ordered  mi- 
litary execution  againft  every  perfon  who  had  been  acceffary  to  the 
late  malTacres  and  ufurpations  ;  and  while  the  ^vord  was  yet  reeking 
in  his  hands,  pafled  great  part  of  his  time,  as  ufual,  in  mirth  and 
diflipation  with  men  of  humourous  and  fingular  charadters.  He 
deigned  not  even  to  inquire-  into  the  abufes  that  were  committed  in 
the  execution  of  his  general  plan.  The  perfons  who  were  em- 
ployed in  it,,  frequently  indulged  their  own  private  refentment  and 
their  avarice  in  the  choice  of  vidlims.  Among  thefe,  Cataline,  then 
a  young  man,  had  joined  the  victorious  party  ;  and  he  plunged, 
with  a  fmgular  impetuofity,  into  the  midll;  of  a  ftorm  which  now 
overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  city.  He  is  fald,  among  other  perfons  to 
whom  he  bore  an  averfion,  or  whofe  elfeils  he  intended  to  feize, 
to  have  murdered  his  own  brother,  v/nh  ftrange  circumftances  of 
cruelty  and  horror. 

While  thefe  dreadful  murders,  mixed  with  many  examples  of  a 
juft  execution,  were  perpetrated,  a  young  man,  C,  Metellus,  had 
the  courage  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sylla  in  the  Senate,  and  defired 
he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his  defign,  and  how  far  thefe 
executions  were  to  be  carried  ?  "  We  intercede  not,"  he  faid,  "  for 
"  the  condemned  j  we  only  intreat  that  you  would  relieve  out  of 
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"  this  dreadful  ftate  'of  uncertaini-y  all  thole  whom  in  reality  you 
"  mean  to  fpare." 

Sylla,  without  heia^'  offended  at  this  freedom,  publifhed  a  lift 
'of  thofe  he  had  doomed  to  deltriKflion,  offering  a  reward  of  two  ta- 
lents for  the  head  of  each,  and  denouncing  I'evere  penalties  againft 
every  perfon  who  fliould  harbour  or  conceal  them.  Hence  arofe  the 
prad:ice  of  publifhing  lifts  of  the  perfons  to  be  mafl'acred,  which, 
imder  the  odious  name  of  profcriptlon,  was  afterwards  imitated  with 
fuch  fatal  effefts  in  the  fuhfequent  convulfions  of  the  State. 

The  prefent  profcription,  although  it  promifed  fome  fecurity  to 
all  who  were  not  comprehended  in  the  fatal  lift,  opened  a  fcene,  in 
fome  refpedls,  more  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formerly 
adled  in  this  maflacre.  The  hands  of  fervants  were  hired  againft 
their  mafters,  and  even  thofe  of  children  againft  their  parents.  The 
mercenary  of  eveiy  denomination  were  encouraged,  by  a  great  pre- 
mium, to  commit  what  before  only  the  minifters  of  public  juftice 
thought  themfelves  entitled  to  perform  ;  and  there  followed  a  fcene, 
in  which  human  nature  had  full  fcope  to  exert  all  the  evil  of  which 
it  is  fufceptible,  treachery,  ingratitude,  diftruft,  malice,  and  revenge  ; 
and  would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  efteem  or  commiferation,  if 
its  charadler  had  not  been  redeemed  by  contrary  inftances  of  fidelity, 
generofity,  and  courage,  difplayed  by  thofe  who,  to  preferve  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preferve  ftrangers,  who  took  re- 
fuge under  their  protedlion,  hazarded  all  the  dangers  with  which 
the  profcribed  themfelves  were  threatened. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  about  five  thoufand  perfons  of 
confideration  were  put  to  death,  among  whom  were  reckoned  forty 
Senators,  and  fixteen  hundred  of  the  Equeftrian  order. 

From  thefe  beginnings  the  Romans  had  reafon  to  apprehend  a 
tyranny,  more  fanguinary  perhaps  than  any  that  ever  afHifted 
mankind.     "  If  in  the  field   you  flay  all  who  are  found  in  arms 
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"  againfl:  you,"  faid  Catukis  ",  "  and  in  the  city  you  flay  even  the    CHAP. 
*'  unarmed  ;   over  whom  do  you  propofe  to  reign  V 

Thefe  reproaches  were  by  Sylla  received  as  jefts  ;  and  the  free- 
dom and  eafe  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  the  profeflions  he  made  of 
regard  to  the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  to  infenfibility,  and  to  a 
barbarous  dlflimulation,  which  rendered  his  charader  more  odious,, 
and  the  profpe£t  of  his  future  intentions  more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  prefent  with  the  late  tifurpations,  men  recolleded,. 
that  Marius,  from  his  infancy,  had  been  of  a  fevere  and  inexorable 
temper  ;  that  his  refentments  were  fanguinary,  and  even  his  frowns, 
were  deadly  ;  but  that  his  cruelties  were  the  effedl  of  real  paffions, 
and  had  the  apology  of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold  blood  ;  that 
every  perfon  on  whom  he  looked  with  indifference  v.-as  fafe ;  and 
that  even  when  he  ufurped  the  goveunment  of  the  State,  as  foon 
as  his  perfonal  refentments  were  gratified,  the  fword  in  his  hand 
became  an  innocent  pageant,  and  the  mere  enfign  or  badge  of  his, 
power.  But  that  Sylla  dired:ed  a  maflacre  in  the  midft  of  compo- 
fure  and  eafe  :  that  as  a  private  man  he  had  been  affable  and  plea- 
fant,  even  noted  for  humanity  and  candour "'" ;  that  the  change  of  his 
temper  having  commenced  with  his  exaltation,  there  were  no  hopes  that 
the  fhedding  of  blood  could  be  flopped  while  he  was  fuffered  to  retain. 
his  power.  His  daring  fpirit,  his  addrefs,  his  cunning,  and  his 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  rendered  the  profpetl  of  a  deliver- 
ance, if  not  defperate,  extremely  remote.  The  republic  feemed  to 
be  extinguifhed  for  ever  ;  and  if  the  rage  of  blood,  after  the  firfl  heat 
of  the  maffacre,  appeared  to  abate,  it  was  flayed  only  for  want  of 
vidims,  not  from  any  principle  of  moderation,  or  fentiment  of  cle-. 
mency. 

'*  Probably  the  fon  of  him  who  perL'hed  in  the  tyranny  of  Marius. 
*'  Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 
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Such  was  the  afpei!?:  of  afiairs,  and  the  grounds  of  terror  conceived 
even  by  thofe  who  were  innocent  of  the  late  diforders  ;  but  to  thofe 
who  had  reafon  to  fear  the  refentment  of  the  viftor,  the  profpe€t  was 
altogether  dcfperate.  Norbanus,  having  fled  to  Rhodes,  received  at 
that  place  an  account  of  the  profcripticns,  and,  to  avoid  being  de- 
livered up,  killed  himfelf.  Carbo,  being  in  Sicily,  endeavoured  to 
make  his  efcape  from  thence,  but  was  apprehended  by  Pompey,  and 
killed.  All  the  ordinary  offices  of  State  were  vacated  by  the  defertion 
or  death  of  thofe  who  had  filled  or  ufurped  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  afted  as  mafler,  without  any  other  title  than  that 
of  the  fviford  ;  and  it  was  now  thought  neceffary  to  fupply  the  defedt. 
He  retired  from  the  city,  that  the  Senate  niight  affeaible  with  the  more 
appearance  of  freedom.  To  name  an  interrex  was  the  ufual  expe- 
dient for  reftoring  the  conftitution  ;  and  proceeding  to  ele<5lions  in  a 
legal  form  after  the  ufual  time  had  elapfed,  or  when  by  any  acci- 
dent the  ordinary  fucceffion  to  office  had  fiiiled.  Valerius  Flaccus 
was  named.  To  him  Sylla  gave  intimation,  that,  to  refettle  the 
commonwealth,  a  Didator,  for  an  indefinite  term,  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed, and  made  offer  of  his  own  fervices  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe 
intimations  were  received  as  commands.  Flaccus,  having  aflembled 
the  People,  moved  for  an  ad  to  veft  Sylla  with  the  title  of  Didator, 
which  gave  him  a  difcretionary  power  over  the  perfons,  fortunes, 
and  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 

No  example  of  this  kind  "had  taken  place  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  preceding  this  date.  In  the  former  part  of  this  period,  the 
jealoufy  of  the  ariftocracy,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  nega- 
tive of  tlie  Tribunes,  had  always  prevented  a  meafure  from  which 
they  feverally  apprehended  fome  danger  to  themfelves.  It  was  now 
revived  in  the  perfon  of  Sylla  with  unufual  folemnity,  and  rati- 
fied by  anc-  a<ft  of  the  People,  in  which  they  yielded  up  at  once  all 
their  own  claims  to  the  fovereignty,  and  fubmitted  to  monarchy  for 

aa 
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an  indefinite  time.  Sylla  liaving  named  Valerius  Flaccus  for  his  ^  ^,A  P. 
lieutenant  or  commander  of  the  horfe,  returned  to  the  city,  prefenting 
a  fight  tliat  was  then  unuiual,  a  fingle  pevfon,  preceded  by  four-and- 
twenty  Hftors,  armed  v^'ith  the  axe  and  the  rods  ;  and  it  was  not 
doubted  that  thefe  enfigns  of  magiftracy  were  to  be  employed,  not 
for  parade,  but  for  ferious  execution,  and  were  fpeedily  to  be  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  many  citizens,  whom  the  fword  had  fpared.  The 
Didlator,  being  attended  likewife  by  a  numerous  military  guard,  in 
order  that  the  city,  in  all  matters  in  which  it  was  not  nece'fary  for 
himfelf  to  interpofe,  might  flill  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  ufual  forms, 
he  directed  the  People  to  affemble,  and  to  fill  up  the  ordinary  lifts 
of  office. 

Lucretius  OfFella,  the  officer  who  had  commanded  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Prsenefte,  prefuming  on  his  ~ favour  with  the  Didlator,  and 
on  his  confequence  with  the  army,  offered  himfelf  for  the  Confulate. 
Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  defift,  he  ftill  continued  his  canvas, 
and  was,  by  order  of  the  Di<E1:ator,  put  to  death,  while  he  folicited 
votes  in  the  fl:reets.  A  tumult  immediately  arofe  ;  the  Centurion, 
who  executed  this  order  againft  Offella,  was  feized,  and,  attended 
by  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  was  carried  before  the  Dictator. 
Sylla  heard  the  complaint  with  great  compofure,  told  the  multitude 
who  ci'owded  around  him,  that  OfTclla  had  been  flain  by  his  orders, 
and  that  the  Centurion  muft  therefore  be  releafed.  He  then  dif- 
miiTed  them,  with  this  homely  but  menacing  apologue.  "  A  coun- 
*'  tryman  at  his  plough,  feeling  himfelf  troubled  with  vermin,  once 
"  and  again  made  a  halt  to  pick  them  off  his  jacket  ;  but  being 
"  molefted  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket,  with  all  its  contents, 
''  into  the  fire.  Beware,"  he  faid,  "  of  the  fire  ;  provoke  me  not 
"  a  third  time  "."      Such   was  the  tone  of  a   government,    v.hich, 

^^   Appian.  in  Cell.  Civil,  lib.  i.     Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 

Vol.  L  3  M  from 
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BOOK    from  this  example,  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  many  who  had  conciir- 

■■ — J    red  in  the  eftablifliment  of  it,  as  well  as  to  thoie  of  the  oppofue 

U.  C.  672. 

M.  Tuil'ius      party. 

cr"corn  Sylla,  foon  after  his  elevation  to  the  ftation  of  Di£lator,  proceeded 

Dolabeila.       ^.q  make  his  arrangements  and   to    new-model  the.  commonwealth. 
The  army  "  appeared  to  have  the  firft  or  preferable  claim  to  his  at- 
tention.    He  accordingly  propofed  to  rew^ard  them  by  a  gift  of  all 
the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  adherents  of  the  oppofite 
party.      Spoletum,    Interamna,    Prasnefte,    Fluentia,    Nola,    Sulmo, 
Voiaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of  Samniiim  and  Lucania,  were 
depopulated  to  make  way  for  the  legions  who  had  ferved  under  him- 
felf  in  the  redudion  of  his  enemies.     In  thefe   new  inhabitants   of 
Italy,  whofe  profperity   depended   on  his  fafety,  he  had  a  guard  to 
his  perfon,  and  a  fure  fupport  to  his  power.     By  changing  their  con- 
dition from  that  of  foldiers  to  land-holders  and  peafants,  he  difpelled, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  dangerous  cloud  of  military  power,  which  he 
himfelf  or  his  antagonifts  had   raifed  over  the  commonwealth,  and 
provided  for  the  permanency  of  any  reformations  he  was  to  introduce 
into  the  civil  eftablifliment.       The  troops,  from  foldiers  of  fortune, 
became  proprietors   of  land,  and  interefted   in  the  prefervation    of 
peace.     In  this   manner,  whatever  may  have  been  his  intention  in 
this  arbitrary  a<£t  of  power,  fo  cruel  to  the  innocent  fufferers,  if  there 
were  any  fuch,  the  meafure  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  terminate 
the  public  confufion.    Its  future  confequences,  in  pjointing  out  to  new 
armies,  and  to  their  ambitious  leaders,  a  way  to  fupplant  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  their  property,  and  to  pradlife  ufurpations  more  per- 
manent than  that  of  Sylla,  were  probably  not  then  forefeen. 

The  next  a£l  of  the  Didator  appears  more  intirely  calculated  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  own  perfon.     A  body  of  ten  thoufand  men,  lately 

^'  It  appears  that  Livy  reckoned  forty-feven  legions,  Epitoni.  lib.  Ixxxix. 

the 
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tiic  property  of  perfons  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  vanquillied  party,  ^  ^  -^  ^• 
having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  citizens  conferred  on  them,  i—-^—^ 
were  enrolled  promifcuoufly  in  all  the  Tribes  ;  and  as  the  enfran- 
chifed  (lave  took  the  name  of  the  perfon  from  whom  he  received  his 
freedom,  thefe  new  citizens  became  an  accefhon  to  the  family  of  the 
Cornelii,  and  in  everv  tumult  were  likely  to  be- the  fure  partizans  of 
Sylla,  and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  They  had  received  a  freedom 
which  was  connected  with  the  permanency  of  his  government,  ajid 
forefaw,  that,  if  the^  leaders  of  the  oppofite  party,  in  whofe  houfes 
they  had  ferved,  fnould  be  reftored,  they  themfelves  muft  return  into 
the  condition  of  ilaves  ;  and  they  accordingly  became  an  additional 
fecurity  to  the  government  which  their  patron  was  about  to  eftablifii. 

So  far  Sylla  feemed  to  intend  the  fecurity  of  his  own  perfon,  and 
the  ftabiUty  of  his  government  ;  but  in  all  his  fubfequent  inftitutions, 
he  had  a  view  to  reftore  the  ariftocracy  in  its  legiflative  and  judicative 
capacity,  to  provide  a  proper  fupply  of  officers  for  conducing  the 
accumulated  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  to  furnilh  hands  for  every 
department,  and  to  guard  againft  the  growing  depravity  of  the  times, 
by  extending  and  fecuring  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  began  with 
filling  up  the  rolls  of  the  Senate  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  war,  and  by  the  fanguinary  policy  of  the  parties  who  had  pre- 
vailed in  their  turns.  He  augmented  the  number  of  this  body  to 
five  hundred  ;  taking  the  new  members  from  the  Equeftrian  order, 
but  leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  the  People. 

The  legiflative  power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  judicative  power  of  Lex  de  ju- 
its  members  were  reftored.     The  law  that  was  provided  for  the  laft 
of  thefe  purpofcs  confided  of  different  claufes.     By  the  firft  claufe  it 
was  enabled,  that  none  but  Senators,  or  thofe  who  were  intitled  to 
give  their  opinion  in  the  Senate  ^^,  fhould  be  put  upon  any  jury  or  lift 

"  All  the  Officers  of  State,  even  before  they  were  put  upon  the  rolls,  were  intitled  to  fpeak 
in  the  Senate. 

3  M  2  of 
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B  O  o  K  of  the  judges".  By  the  fecond,  that,  of  the  judges  fo  feleded,  the 
' . '    parties  ihouki  not  be  allowed  to  challenge  or  rejed;  above  three. 

By  a  third  claufe  it  was  provided,  that  judgment,  in  trials  at 
law,  Ihould  be  given  either  by  ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the 
defendant ;  and  by  a  fcpai'ate  regulation,  that  the  nomination  cf 
officers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with  the  title  of  Proconful, 
fhould  be  committed  to  the  Senate. 

During  the  late  tribunitian  ufurpation,  the  whole  legiflative  and 
executive  power  had,  under  pretence  of  vefting  thofe  prerogatives 
in  the  affembly  of  the  Tribes,  been  feized  by  the  Tribunes.  But 
Sylla  reftored  the  antient  form  of  aflembling  the  People  by  Centu- 
ries, and  reduced  the  Tribunes  to  their  defenfive  privilege  of  inter- 
pofing  by  a  negative  againft  any  a£t  of  oppreffion  ;  and  he  deprived 
them  of  their  pretended  i-ight  to  propofe  laws,  or  to  harangue  the 
People.  He  moreover  added,  that  none  but  Senators  could  be  ele£l:ed 
into  the  office  of  Tribune  ;  and,  to  the  end  that  no  perfon  of  a 
fadlioixs  ambition  might  chufe  this  ftation,  he  procured  it  to  be  en- 
adled,  that  no  one  who  had  borne  the  office  of  Tribune  could  after^ 
wards  be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the  magiflracy. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  offices  of  State,  this  new  founder  of  the  com- 
monwealth revived  the  obfolete  law  which  prohibited  the  re-eleftion 
of  any  perfon  into  the  Confulate,  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  ; 
and  enafted,  that  none  could  be  ele£led  Conful  till  after  he  had  been 
Quxftor,  ^dile,  and  Prjctor.  He  augmented  the  number  of  Prsetors 
from  fix  to  eight  ;  that  of  Quisftors  to  twenty;  and,  to  guard  againft 
the  diforders  which  had  recently  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to 
be  treafon  for  any  Roman  officer,  without  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate and  People,  to  go  beyond  the  Hmits  of  his  province,  whether 
with  or  without  an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreiga 
nation  whatever. 

"  Tacit.  Anal,  lib.xj,     Cic,  pro  Cllento, 

He 
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He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius  relating  to  the  eledion  of  priefts,    C  H  A  P. 


and  reflored  to  the  college  the  intire  choice  of  their  own  members. 

He  made  feveral  additions  to  the  criminal  law,  by  ftatutes  againft 
fubornatlon,  forgery,  wilful  fire,  poifoning,  rape,  aflauit,  extortion, 
and  forcibly  entering  the  houfe  of  a  citizen  ;  and  a  ftatute  making 
it  penal  to  be  found  with  deadly  weapons  of  any  fort.  To  all  thefe 
he  added  a  fumptuary  law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  precifely  known ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expence  at  ordinary  ^''  meals 
and  at  funerals,  and  to  have  likewife  fettled  the  price  of  provifions. 

Thefe  laws  v^'ere  promulgated  at  certain  intervals,  and  intermixed 
with  the  meafures  which  v>'ere  taken  to  reftore  the  peace  of  the 
empire.  In  order  to  finlfh  the  remains  of  the  civil  war,  Pompey 
had  been  fent  into  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  C.  Annius  Lufcus  into  Spain. 
In  this  province,  Sertorius  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian  faction  ; 
but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Sylla,  and  ill  fupported  at  firft 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  fled  into  Africa.  From  thence,  hearing  that  the 
Lufitanians  were  difpofed  to  take  arms  againfl  the  reigning  party  at 
Rome,  he  repafled  the  fea,  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  in  this 
fituation  was  able,  for  fome  years,  to  find  occupation  for  the  arms 
of  the  i-epubllc,  and  for  its  moft  experienced  generals. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Afia,  Murena,  whom  he 
had  left  to  command  in  that  province,  found  a  pretence  to  renew 
the  war  with  Mithridates  ;  and,  having  ventured  to  pafs  the  Halys, 
was  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  afterwards  arraigned  as  having  in- 
fringed the  late  treaty  of  peace.  Sylla  liftened  to  this  accuiation, 
difapproved  the  condudt  of  Murena,  and  fent  firft  A.  Gabinius,  and 
afterwards  Minucius  Thermus,  to  fuperfedc  him  in  the  province. 

Mean  time  Sylla  himfelf  exhibited  a  fplendid  triumph  on  account 
of  his  vidories  in  Afia  and  Greece.     The  proceffion  lafted  two  days. 

'■  Genius;,  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 

Oa 
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B  O  0,K  On  the  fir Pc,  he  depofited  ui  the  treafury  fifteen  thoufand  pondo  of 
gold  ",  and  an  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pondo  of  filver  ^*  ;  on 
the  fecond  day,  thuteen  thoufand  pondo  of  gold  '',  and  feven  thou- 
fand pondo  of  fdver  ^\  There  was  nothhig  that  had  any  reference 
to  his  vi£lory  in  the  civil  war,  except  a  numerous  train  of  Senators, 
and  other  citizens  of  diftindtion,  who,  having  reforted  to  his  camp 
for  protection,  had  been  reftored  by  him  to  their  eftates  and  their 


dignities,  and  now  followed  his  chariot,  calling  him  Father,  and  the 


rV-c 


Deliverer  of  his  Country. 
U.  C.  673.  Upon  the  return  of  the  eleftions,  Sylla  was  again  chofen  Conful, 

L.  Corn,  bv!-  •»  11  '  1 

la,  Q^C.-vcii.  together  with  Q^C^Ecilius  Metellus.  The  latter  was  deftined,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  to  command  againft  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Sylla 
himfelf  flill  retained  the  Dictatorial  power,  and  was  employed  in 
promulgating  fome  of  the  adls  of  which  the  chief  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  death  of  Carbo,  and 
the  difperfion  of  his  party,  finifhed  the  remains  of  the  civil  w^ar 
in  Sicily,  w^as  now  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  tranfport  his  army 
into  Africa.  There  Domitius,  a  leader  of  the  oppofite  fadion,  had 
ere£ted  his  ftandard,  alTembled  fome  remains  of  the  vanquilhed  party, 
and  received  all  the  fugitives  who  crowded  for  refuge  to  his  camp. 
Pompey  accordingly  departed  from  Sicily,  leaving  the  command  of 
that  ifiand  to  Memmius,  and  embarked  his  army,  confiftin"-  of  fix 
legions,  in  two  divifions  ;  one  landed  at  Utica,  the  other  in  the  bay 
of  Carthage.  Having  come  to  an  engagement  with  Domitius,  -who  had 
been  joined  by  Jarbas,  an  African  prince,  he  obtained  a  complete 
vi«£lory  over  their  united  forces,  and  afterwards  penetrated,  without 
any  refiftance,  into   the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which,  though  de- 

*'  Reckoning  the  pondo  at  ten  ounces,  '+  About  287,500!. 
and  4I.  an  ounce,  this  will  make  about  ^'  About  520,000]. 
,60,000 1.  '*  About  140,0001.  Plin. lib. xxxiii.  initio. 

pendant 
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pendant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a    C  H  A  P. 
^       .                                     '                    -^                                                                         VII. 
province.  v .-, ; 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter,  Sylla  thought  proper  to  fii- 
perfede  Pompey  in  the  province,  and  ordered  hhn  to  diiLand  his 
army,  referving  only  one  legion,  with  which  he  was  to  wait  for  his 
fucceflbr.  The  troops  were  greatly  incenfed  at  this  order ;  and, 
thinking  themfelves  equally  entitled  to  fettlements  with  the  legions 
who  Avere  lately  provided  for  in  Italy,  refufed  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  They  earneftly  intreated  their  general  to  embark  for  Rome, 
where  they  promifed  to  make  him  mafter  of  the  government.  This 
young  man,  with  a  moderation  which  he  continued  to  fupport  in 
the  height  of  his  ambition,  withftood  the  temptation,  and  declared 
to  the  army,  that,  if  they  perfiiled  in  their  pui-pofe,  he  muft  cer- 
tainly die  by  his  own  hands ;  that  he  would  not  do  violence  to  the 
government  of  his  country,  nor  be  the  objedt  or  pretence  of  a  civil 
war.  If  in  reality  he  had  encouraged  this  mutiny,  it  was  only  that, 
he  might  thus  have  the  honour  of  reclaiming  the  foldiers,  and  of 
rejecting  their  offer.  The  ambition  of  this  fingular  perfon,  as  will 
appear  from  many  paflages  of  his  life,  led  him  to  aim  at  confideration 
more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the  troops  to  their  duty, 
a  report  was  carried  to  Rome,  that  he  had  adlually  revolted,  and 
was  preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Italy.  "  It 
"  appears  to  be  my  fate,"  faid  Sylla,  "  in  my  old  age,  to  fight  with 
"  boys  ;"  and  he  was  about  to  recal  the  veterans  to  his  ftandard, 
when  the  truth  was  difcovered,  and  the  part  which  Pompey  had 
adled  was  properly  reprefented.  The  merit  of  this  young  man  on 
that  occafion  was  the  greater,  that  he  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  dif- 
band  the  army  before  they  fhould  return  into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph, 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  j  and  that  the  refolution  he  took  to  comply 
I  with 
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BOOK  with  his  orders,  proceeded  from  refpedt  to  the  Senate,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  on  this  occafion,  was  in- 
clined to  difpenfe  with  his  former  commands,  and  accordingly  moved 
the  aflembly  of  the  People,  that  the  legions  ferving  in  Africa  might 
return  into  Itah/. 

This  motion  was  oppofed  by  C.  Elerennius,  Trib'ane  of  the  People, 
who  \entured  to  employ  the  prerogative  of  his  office,  however  im- 
paired, -againft  tlie  power  of  the  Didlator.  But  Sylla  perfilled  ;  ob- 
tained a' law  to  authorife  Pompey  to  enter  with  his  arm.y  into  Italy  ; 
and  when  he  drew  near  the  city,  went  forth  with  a  numerous  body 
'of  the  Senate  to  receive  him.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid,  that, 
by  calling  him  the  Great  Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  defignation  upon 
»liim,  which,  in  the  Roman  way  of  diftinguifliing  perfons  by  nick- 
names, whether  of  contempt  or  refpeft,  continued  to  furniih  him 
with  a  title  for  life.  The  times  were  wretched  when  armies  ftated 
themfelves  in  the  commonwealth  as  the  partizans  of  their  leader,  and 
■when  the  leader,  by  not  betraying  his  country,  was  fuppofed  to  per- 
form a  great  aftion. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occafion,  laid  claim  to  a  triumph.  Sylla  at 
firft  oppofed  it  as  being  contrary  to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  referved  this  honour  for  perfons  who  had  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  Conful  or  Prsetor  ;  but  he  afterwards  com- 
phed,  being  ftruck,  it  is  faid,  with  a  mutinous  faying  of  this  alpiring 
•young  man,  bidding  him  recoiled:,  that  there  were  more  perfons 
.difpofed  to  worlliip  the  riling  than  the  fetting  fun. 

In  tlie  triumph  which  Pompey  accox-dingly  obtained,  he  meant  to 
have  entered  the  city  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  elephants  ;  but  thefc 
animals  could  not  pafs  abreaft  through  the  gates.  His  donation  to 
the  troops  falling  fhort  of  their  .expedation,  and  they  having  mur- 
Eiured,  and  even  threatened  to  mutiny,  he  faid,  the  fear  of  lofmg  his 
S  «  triumph 
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triumph  ftould  not  afte£t  him  ;  that  he  would  inftantly  diihand  the    CHAP, 
legions,  rather  than  compJy  with  their  unreafonable  demands.     This    l— v-^ 
check,  given  to  the  prefumption  of  the  army  by  an  ofScer  fo  young 
and  fo  afpiring,  gave  a  general  fatisfadion,     P.  Servilius,  a  Senat9r 
■of  advanced  age,  faid,  upon  this  occafjon,  "  That  the  young  man 
*'  had  at  laft  deferved  his  triumph  and  his  title." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph  contrary  to  the 
fiftabliflaed  order  of  the  commonwealth,  had  impaired  the  luftre  of 
his  former  adions;  by  this  lad  ad  of  magnanimity,  in  reftraining  the 
infolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited  the  'affedions  of  the  army ;  and 
in  both  thefe  circumllances  together,  gave  a  complete  fpecimen  and 
image  of  his  whole  life.  With  too  much  refped  for  the  republic  to 
employ  violent  means  for  its  ruin,  he  was  poflefled  by  a  vanity  and  a 
jealoufy  of  his  own  perfonal  confideration,  which,  in  detail,  perpe- 
tually led  him  to  undermine  its  foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  eledions,  Sylla  was  again  deflined  for  one  u.  C.  674. 
of  the  Confuls ;  but  he  declined  this  piece  of  flattery,  and  direded  Ap^Cha-' 
the  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servilius  and  Appius  Claudius.     Soon  after  '^^"^* 
thefe  magiftrates  entered  on  the  dlfcharge  of  their  truft  ;  the  dida- 
tor  appeared,    as  ufual,  in  the   Forum,    attended   by   twenty-four 
lidors :  but,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  any  exercife  of  his  power, 
made  a  formal  refignation  of  it,  difmiffed  his  retinue,  and,  having 
declared  to  the  People,  that,  if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  charge 
againft  him,  he  was  ready  to  anfwer  it,  continued  to  walk  in  the 
ftreets  in  the  charader  of  a  private  man,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
his  villa  near  Cums,  where  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  hunting  ",  and 
other  country  amufements. 

This  refignation  throws  a  new  light  on  th«  charader  of  Sylla,  an4 
leads  to  a  favourable  conftrudion  of  fome  of  the  moll  exceptionable 

"  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. 

Vol.  I.  3  N  parts 
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BOOK  parts  of  his  condudl.  When,  with  the  help  of  the  comment  it  affords, 
we  look  back  to  the  eftabUiliments  he  made  while  in  power,  they  ap- 
pear not  to  be  the  ads  of  a  determined  ufurper,  but  to  be  fitted  for  a 
republican  government,  and  for  the  reftoration  of  that  order  which 
the  violence  and  corruption  of  the  times  had  fufpended. 

That  he  was  aduated  by  a  violent  refentment  of  perfonal  wrongs, 
cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  he  felt  on 
proper  occafions  for  the  honour  and  prefervation  of  his  country,  in 
the  nobleft  fenfe  of  thefe  words.  In  his  firft  attack  of  the  city 
with  a  military  force,  his  aflions  fhowed,  that  he  meant  to  refcue  the 
republic  from  the  ufurpations  of  Marius,  not  to  ufurp  the  govern- 
ment himfelf.  When  he  returned  into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatic 
v/ar,  the  ftate  of  parties  already  engaged  in  hoftilities,  and  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  republic  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  govern  it, 
will  abundantly  juflify  his  having  had  recourfe  to  arms.  For  the 
maffacre  which  followed,  it  may  be  fhocking  to  fuppofe  that  the  evils 
of  human  life  can  require  fuch  a  remedy :  but  the  cafe  was  fmgular, 
expofed  to  diforders  wliich  required  violent  remedies,  beyond  what 
is  known  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  A  populous  city,  the  capital 
of  a  large  country,  whofe  inhabitants  ftill  pretended  to  adt  in  a  col- 
iedive  body,  of  whom  every  member  would  be  a  mafter,  none 
would  be  a  fubjed,  become  the  joint  fovereigns  of  many  provinces, 
ready  to  fpurn  at  all  the  inftitutions  which  were  provided  for  the 
purpofes  of  government  over  themfelves,  and  at  all  the  principles 
of  juftice  and  order  which  were  required  to  regulate  this  govern- 
ment of  others:  where  the  gangrene  fpread  in  fuch  a  body,  it 
was  likely  to  require  the  amputation-knife;  Men  rufhed  into  crimes 
m  numerous  bodies,  or  were  led  in  powerful  fadions  to  any  fpecies 
©f  evil  which  fuited  their  demagogues.  Whatever  may  have  been 
Sylla's  choice  among  the  inftruments  of  reformation  and  cure,  it 
h.  likely  tlia.t  the  fwoxd  alone  was  that  on  which,  he  could  rely  j  and 

3t-  ^^ 
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he  ufcd  k  like  a  perfon  anxious  to  efFed  its  purpofe,  not  to  recom-    C  HA  P. 
mend  his  art  to  thofe  on  whom  it  was  to  be  pradiied. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  political  reformer,  he  had  to  work  on  the 
dregs  of  a  corrupted  republic  ;  and  although  the  effed  fell  Ihort 
of  what  is  afcribed  to  fabulous  legiflators  and  founders  of  ftates,  yet 
to  none  ever  were  afcribed  more  tokens  of  magnanimity  and  great- 
nefs  of  mind.  He  was  fuperior  to  the  reputation  even  of  his  own 
fplendid  adions  ;  and,  from  fimplicity  or  difdain,  mixed  perhaps  with 
fuperftition,  not  from  affeded  modefty,  attributed  his  fuccefs  to  the 
effeds  of  his  good  fortune  and  to  the  fivour  of  the  gods.  While  he 
beftowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of  Great,  he  himfelf  was  content  with 
that  of  Fortunate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  pafled  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  a  mixture  of  diflipation  and  ftudy.  He  wrote 
his  own  memoirs,  or  a  journal  of  his  life,  often  quoted  by  Plutarch, 
and  continued  it  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  A  work  pof- 
fibly  of  little  elegance,  and  even  tainted,  as  we  are  told,  with  fuper- 
ftition ;  but  more  curious  furely  than  many  volumes  correded  by 
the  labours  of  retired  ftudy. 

When  tired  of  his  youthful  amufements,  he  fued  for  the  honours 
of  the  State  ;  but  with  fo  little  appearance  of  any  jealous  or  impatient 
ambition,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  by  provocations  into  the 
violent  courfe  he  purfued,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
contented  with  the  ufual  career  of  a  profperous  Senator ;  would  have 
difdained  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  much  as 
he  refented  the  encroachments  that  were  made  on  his  own,  and  never 
would  have  been  heard  of  but  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Confuls,  and  in 
the  record  of  his  triumphs.  But  fortune  deftined  him  for  a  part  ftill 
more  confpicuous,  and  in  which  it  may  be  thought,  that,  although 
none  ever  lefs  ftudied  the  unneceflary  appearances  of  humanity  or 
a  fcrupulous  morality,  none  ever  more  effentially  ferved  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  he  was  conneded. 

3  N  2  With 
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BOOK         With  refpecl  to  fuch  a  perfonage^  circiimftances  of  a  trivial  nature 

v^.^ — ^ >    become  fubjedts  of  attention.     Elis  hair  and  eyes,  it  is  faid,  were  of 

a  light  colour,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  countenance  blotched.  He 
was,  by  the  moft  probable  accounts,  four  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  fedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  feventeen  at  the  death  of  Caius 
Gracchus ;  fo  that  he  might  have  perceived  at  this  date  the  effect: 
of  trlbunitian  feditions,  and  taken  the  imprelTions  from  which  he  adted 
againft  them.  He  ferved  the  office  of  Queftor  under  Marius  in  Africa  at 
thirty-one ;  was  Conful  for  the  firfl  time  at  forty-nine  or  fifty  ^* ;  was 
Dictator  at  fifty-fix  ;  refigned  when  turned  of  fifty-eight ;  and  died 
yet  under  fixty,  in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  his  refignation. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a  numerous  body  of  new 
citizens  who  bore  his  name  :  in  the  country  a  ftill  more  numerous 
body  of  veteran  officers  and  foldiers,  who  held  eftates  by  his  gift ; 
numbers  throughout  the  empire,  who  owed  their  fafety  to  his  pro- 
tedlion,  and  who  afcribed  the  exiftence  of  the  commonwealth  itfelf 
to  the  exertions  of  his  great  ability  and  courage :  numbers  who,  al- 
though they  were  offended  with  the  fevere  exercife  of  his  power, 
yet  admired  the  magnanimity  of  his  refignation. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  objedl  of  flattery,  his  corpfe  was  car- 
ried in  proceffion  through  Italy  at  the  public  expence.  The  fafces, 
and  every  other  enfign  of  honour,  were  reftored  to  the  dead.  Above 
two  thoufand  golden  crowns  wei-e  fabricated  in  hafte,  by  order  of  the 
towns  and  provinces  he  had  protected,  or  of  the  private  perfons  he 
had  preferyed,  to  teftify  their  veneration  for  his  memory.  Roman 
matrons,  whom  it  might  be  exped;ed  his  cruelties  would  have  af- 
fedled  with  horror,  loll:  every  other  fentiment  in  that  of  admiration, 
crowded  to  his  funeral,  and  heaped  the  pile  with  perfumes  '^.  His 
obfequies  were  performed  in  the  Campus  Martins.     The  tomb  was 

^'  Vel.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  ^^  Appian.  deBell.  Civ.  lib.  i.     Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 

J  niarkedi 
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marked  by  his  own  direflions  with  the  followinp;  chara£lenftical  hi-    ^  ^^  "^  ?• 

...  vn. 

fcription :  *■'  Here  Hes  Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices    *- — ^— ^* 

"  by  his  friend,  nor  in  adls  of  hoftihty  by  his  enemy  ■'°."  His  merit 
or  demerit  in  the  principal  trandidlions  of  his  hfe  may  be  varioufly 
eftimated.  His  having  flain  fo  many  citizens  in  cold  blood,  and 
without  any  form  of  law,  if  we  imagine  them  to  have  been  innocent, 
or  if  we  conceive  the  republic  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  to  allow  them 
a  trial,  muft  be  confidered  as  monftrous  or  criminal  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree :  but  if  none  of  thefe  fuppofitions  were  juft,  if  they  were 
guilty  of  the  greateft  crimes,  and  were  themfelves  tlie  authors  of  that 
lawlefs  ftate  to  which  their  country  was  reduced,  his  having  faved 
the  republic  from  the  hands  of  fuch  ruffians,  and  purged  it  of  the 
vileft  dreg  that  ever  threatened  to  poifon  a  free  State,  may  be  con- 
fidered as  meritorious.  To  fatisfy  himfelf,  who  was  neither  folicitous 
of  praife  nor  dreaded  cenfure,  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  his  own  mind, 
guided  by  indignation  and  the  knfc  of  neceflity,  was  probably  iuf-* 
ficient. 

*°  Plutarch,  in  Sylla,  fine. 
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